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METEMPSYCHOSIS * 


Once as we were speaking of the forms under which in past 
ages we had lived—for all who have the least memory can 
recall their anterior existences—I asked of her who is my sole 
joy and only care, “ Dost remember, dearest, having been 
loved in the distant erstwhile, when you were not yet one of 
the prettiest belles of the present ? ” 

“ Of course they loved me ! ” said she. “ When I shovred 
myself at the Ceramica, dressed and coiffed according to the 
latest fashion, the most beautiful and richest young men went 
out of their way to compliment me upon my toilet, and to 
offer me in exchange for a glance, or the promise of a kiss, 
golden shells and precious stones, that Lydian slaves bore 
behind them upon purple cushions. Later on, at Rome, it 
was for me, impudent and magnificent courtesan, that the 
lecherous, red-legged cardinals killed one another in the 
streets after the mass, or after supper in the cloisters; and 
but just now—for a hundred years is but a minute in the 
eternity of the transmigration of souls—I was the very austere 
spouse of a Calvinistic pastor who said to me in adoration; 
‘ There are saints notwithstanding, since you exist; ’ and I 
remember having been the promised bride of a lieutenant 
of hussars who had himself killed in battle because on the 
day of his starting for the wars I refused him the rose from 
my bosom. ” 

I was highly delighted, not without some jealousy, how¬ 
ever, to learn that my friend in all the hours of the past had 
possessed the wherewithal to please. 

“And,” I asked her, a little uneasily, “dost remember 
having loved in the ancient heretofore ? ” 

“Certainly I remember having loved,” said she. “Queen 
of a barbarous country, at the head of my army I fought 
the men of the West who came to steal the treasure 
amassed beneath our desert tents; but, after the victory, I 
pierced my own breast with a very keen blade because one of 
my favorite young warriors had been killed in the combat. 
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“Clad in furs, I have adored, in my subterranean hut, a 
beautiful Greenlander, fisher of narwhales and walrus. I 
have coquetted, not without tenderness, on arising in my 
chamber of a marchioness, with the Abb^, fresh as a young 
damsel, and with the Viscount painted like a girl of the 
Opera. I have been a little grisette who sang a song while 
watching for the coming of her good friend beneath the 
drooping flowers of a garret window, and a slender, blushing 
maiden, awaiting with beating heart the entrance of the 
bridegroom.” 

That she had loved so many times was somewhat annoy¬ 
ing, but at least it proved the tenderness of her heart persist¬ 
ing athwart the ages. 

I assumed the air of one deeply gratified: “And,” I asked 
her (oh, how anxious I was this time), “dost remember 
having been, in those vanished days. ...” 

“What?” 

“ Faithful ? ” 

She thought; she studied a long time. Then at last; 

“ No,” said she, “ I do not remember it.” 

This speech, as you can imagine, hurt me cruelly. How 
believe in the present constancy of a person who in no epoch 
had been constant! But my despair was not of long dura¬ 
tion, for, throwing her arms around my neck, 

“No, no, of having been faithful I have no recollection; 
but, come, I will remember it, ” said she, “ in the future ex¬ 
istences. ” 
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THE MAN WITHOUT A SHADOW* 


Famous Stories .■ Old Time Favorites. 

You, who forget nobody, must surely remember one Peter 
Schlemihl, whom you used to meet occasionally at my house 
—a long-legged youth, who was considered stupid and lazy 
on account of his awkward and careless air. I was sincerely 
attached to him. You cannot have forgotten him, Edward. 
He was on one occasion the hero of our rhymes, in the hey¬ 
day of our youthful spirits; and I recollect taking him one 
evening to a poetical tea-party, where he fell asleep while I 
was writing, without even waiting to hear my effusion; and 
this reminds me of a witticism of yours respecting him. You 
had already seen him, I know not where or when, in an ojd 
black frock-coat, which, indeed, he constantly wore; and you 
said, “ He would be a lucky fellow if his soul were half as 
immortal as his coat,” so little opinion had you of him. I 
loved him, however; and to this very Schlemihl, of whom 
for many years I had wholly lost sight, I am indebted for 
the little volume which I communicate to you, Edward, my 
intimate friend, my second self, from whom I have no secrets; 
—to you, and, of course, our Fouqu^, I commit them, who, 
like you, is intimately entwined about my dearest affections 
—to him I communicate them only as a friend, but not as a 
poet; for you can easily imagine how unpleasant it would be 

* ■■ Peter Schlemihl; The Shadowless Man," oneof the pleasantest fancies 

translation it wfth some of his best work a ^ an illustrator. The story was 
written by Louis Charles de Chamisso de Boncourt, whose family, faithful to 
Louis XVI., lied to Wurzburg from the fury of the French Revolution. 

to Adelbert von Chamisso and was appointed page to the Queen of Prussia. 
It is often said that his sense of isolation between interests of the land of 
his forefathers and the land of his adoption makes itself felt through all the 
wild playfulness of “ Peter Schlemihl," which was at this time written, when 
Chamisso’s age was about thirty two. A letter of his to the Councillor 
Trinius, in Petersburg, tells how he came to write it. He had lost on a 

Aief-the chief movables about him. ffis friend Fou^e asked him 
imagining what would have happened to him if he had. 
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if a secret confided to me by an honest man, relying im¬ 
plicitly on my friendship and honor, were to be exposed to 
the public in a poem. 

One word more as to the manner in which I obtained these 
sheets: yesterday morning early, as soon as 1 was up, they 
were brought to me. An extraordinary-looking man, with a 
long gray heard, and wearing an old black frock-coat, with 
a botanical case hanging at his side, and slippers over his 
boots, in the damp, rainy weather, had just been inquiring 
for me, and left me these papers, saying he came from Berlin. 

After a prosperous but to me very wearisome voyage, we 
came at last into port. Immediately on landing I got to¬ 
gether my few effects; and, squeezing myself through the 
crowd, went into the nearest and humblest inn which first met 
my gaze. On asking for a room, the waiter looked at me 
from head to foot, and conducted me to one. I asked for 
some cold water and for the correct address of Mr. Thomas 
John, which was described as being “by the north gate, the 
first country-house to the right, a large new house of red and 
white marble, with many pillars.” This was enough. As 
the day was not yet far advanced, I untied my bundle, took 
out my newly-turned black coat, dressed myself, and, with 
my letter of recommendation, set out for the man who was 
to assist me in the attainment of my moderate wishes. 

After proceeding up the north street, I reached the gate, 
and saw the marble columns glittering through the trees. 
Having wiped the dust from my shoes with my pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief, and readjusted my cravat, I rang the bell—offering 
up at the same time a silent prayer. The door flew open, 
and the porter sent in ray name. I had soon the honor to 
be invited into the park, where Mr. John was walking with a 
few friends. I recognized him. at once by his corpulency 
and self-complacent air. He received me very well—just as 
a rich man receives a poor devil; and turning to me, took 
my letter. “ Oh, from my brother! it is a long time since I 
heard from him; is he well ? Yonder," he went on—turning 
to the company, and pointing to a distant hill—“ Yonder is 
the site of the new building.” He broke the seal without 
discontinuing the conversation, which turned upon riches. 
“ The man,” he said, “ who does not possess at least a million 
is a poor wretch.” “Oh, how true!” I exclaimed, in the 
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fulness of my heart. He seemed pleased at this, and replied 
with a smile, “Stop here, my dear friend; afterward I shall, 
perhaps, have time to tell you what I think of this,” pointing 
to the letter, which he then put into his pocket, and turned 
round to the company, offering his arm to a young lady; his 
example was followed by the other gentlemen, each politely 
escorting a lady; and the whole party proceeded toward a 
little hill thickly planted with blooming roses. 

I followed without troubling any one, for none took the 
least further notice of me. The party was in high spirits— 
lounging about and jesting—speaking sometimes of trifling 
matters very seriously, and of serious matters as triflingly— 
and exercising their wit in particular to great advantage on 
their absent friends and their affairs. I was too ignorant of 
what they were talking about to understand much of it, and 
too absorbed in my own reflections to occupy myself with 
the solution of such enigmas as their conversation presented. 

By this time we had reached the thicket of roses. The 
lovely Fanny, who seemed to be the queen of the day, was 
obstinately bent on plucking a rose-branch for herself, and 
in the attempt pricked her finger with a thorn. The crimson 
stream, as if flowing from the dark-tinted rose, tinged her 
fair hand with the purple current. This circumstance set the 
whole company in commotion; and court-plaster was called 
for. A quiet, elderly man, tall, and meagre-looking, who 
was one of the company, but whom I had not before ob¬ 
served, immediately put his hand into the tight breast-pocket 
of his old-fashioned coat of gray sarsnet, pulled out a small 
letter-case, opened it, and, with a most respectful bow, pre¬ 
sented the lady with the wished-for article. She received it 
without noticing the giver, or thanking him. The wound 
was bound up, and the party proceeded along the hill toward 
the back part, from which they enjoyed an extensive view 
across the green labyrinth of the park to the wide-spreading 
ocean. The view was truly a magnificent one. A slight 
speck was observed on the horizon, between the dark flood 
and the azure sky. “ A telescope! ” called out Mr. John; but 
before any of the servants could answer the summons the gray 
man, with a modest bow, drew his hand from his pocket, and 
presented a beautiful Dollond’s telescope to Mr. John, who, 
on looking through it, informed the company that the speck 
in the distance was the ship which had sailed yesterday, and 
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which was detained within sight of the haven by contrary 
winds. The telescope passed from hand to hand, but was 
not returned to the owner, whom I gazed at with astonish¬ 
ment, and could not conceive how so large an instrument 
could have proceeded from so small a pocket. This, how¬ 
ever, seemed to excite surprise in no one; and the gray man 
appeared to create as little interest as myself. 

Refreshments were now brought forward, consisting of the 
rarest fruits from all parts of the world, served up in the most 
costly dishes. Mr. John did the honors with unaffected 
grace, and addressed me for the second time, saying, “ You 
had better eat; you did not get such things at sea. ” I ac¬ 
knowledged his politeness with a bow, which, however, he did 
not perceive, having turned round to speak with some one. 

The party would willingly have stopped some time here 
on the declivity of the hill, to enjoy the extensive prospect 
before them, had they not been apprehensive of the damp¬ 
ness of the grass. “ How delightful it would be,” exclaimed 
some one, “if we had a Turkey carpet to laydown here!” 
The wish was scarcely expressed when the man in the gray 
coat put his hand in his pocket, and, with a modest and even 
humble air, pulled out a rich Turkey carpet, embroidered in 
gold. 'The servant received it as a matter of course, and 
spread it out on the desired spot; and, without any ceremony, 
the company seated themselves on it. Confounded by what 
I saw, I gazed again at the man, his pocket, and the carpet, 
which was more than twenty feet in length and ten in breadth; 
and rubbed my eyes, not knowing what to think, particularly 
as no one saw anything extraordinary in the matter. 

I would gladly have made some inquiries respecting the 
man, and asked who he was, but knew not to whom I should 
address myself, for I felt almost more afraid of the servants 
than of their master. At length I took courage, and stepping 
up to a young man who seemed of less consequence than the 
others, and who was more frequently standing by himself, I 
begged of him, in a low tone, to tell me who the obliging 
gentleman was in the gray cloak. “ That man who looks like 
a piece of thread just escaped from a tailor’s needle ? ” 
“Yes; he who is standing alone yonder.” “ I do not know,” 
was the reply; and to avoid, as it seemed, any further con¬ 
versation with me, he turned away, and spoke of some com¬ 
mon-place matters with a neighbor. 
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The sun’s rays now being stronger, the ladies complained 
of feeling oppressed by the heat; and the lovely Fanny, 
turning carelessly to the gray man, to whom I had not yet 
observed that any one had addressed the most trifling ques¬ 
tion, asked him if, perhaps, he had not a tent about him. 
He replied, with a low bow, as if some unmerited honor had 
been conferred upon him; and, putting his hand in his pbcket, 
drew from it canvas, poles, cord, iron—in short, everything 
belonging to the most splendid tent for a party of pleasure. 
The young gentlemen assisted in pitching it; and it covered 
the whole carpet; but no one seemed to think that there was 
anything extraordinary in it. 

I had long secretly felt uneasy—indeed, almost horrified; 
but how was this feeling increased when, at the next wish 
expressed, I saw him take from his pocket three horses! 
Yes, Adelbert, three large beautiful steeds, with saddles and 
bridles, out of the very pocket whence had already issued a 
letter-case, a telescope, a carpet twenty feet broad and ten 
in length, and a pavilion of the same extent, with all its ap¬ 
purtenances! Did I not assure thee that my own eyes had 
seen all this, thou wouldst certainly disbelieve it. 

This man, although he appeared so humble and embar¬ 
rassed in his air and manners, and passed so unheeded, had 
inspired me with such a feeling of horror by the unearthly 
paleness of his countenance, from which I could not avert 
my eyes, that I was unable longer to endure it. 

I determined, therefore, to steal away from the company, 
which appeared no difficult matter, from the undistinguished 
part I acted in it. I resolved to return to the town, and pay 
another visit to Mr. John the following morning, and, at the 
same time, make some inquiries of him relative to the extra¬ 
ordinary man in gray, provided I could command courage. 
Would to heaven that such good fortune had awaited me! 

I had stolen safely down the hill, through the thicket of 
roses, and now found myself on an open plain; but fearing 
lest I should be met out of the proper path, crossing the 
grass, I cast an inquisitive glance around, and started as I 
beheld the man in the gray cloak advancing toward me. He 
took off his hat, and made me a lower bow than mortal had 
ever yet favored me with. It was evident that he wished to 
address me; and I could not avoid encountering him without 
seeming rude. I returned his salutation, therefore, and stood 
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bareheaded in the sunshine as if rooted to the ground. I 
gazed at him with the utmost horror, and felt like a bird 
fascinated by a serpent. 

He affected himself to have an air of embarrassment. 
With his eyes on the ground, he bowed several times, drew 
nearer, and at last, without looking up, addressed me in a 
low and hesitating voice, almost in the tone of a suppliant; 
“ Will you, sir, excuse my importunity in venturing to intrude 
upon you in so unusual a manner ? I have a request to make 

—would you most graciously be pleased to follow me-? ” 

“ Hold! for heaven’s sake! " I exclaimed; “ what can I do 
for a man who"—I stopped in some confusion, which he 
seemed to share. After a moment’s pause, he resumed: 
“ During the short time I have had the pleasure to be in your 
company, I have—permit me, sir, to say—beheld with un¬ 
speakable admiration your most beautiful shadow, and re¬ 
marked the air of noble indifference with which you, at the 
same time, turn from the glorious picture at your feet, as if 
disdaining to vouchsafe a glance at it. Excuse the boldness 
of my proposal; but perhaps you would have no objection to 
sell me your shadow ?" He stopped, while my head turned 
round like a mill-wheel. What was I to think of so extraor¬ 
dinary a proposai ? To sell my shadow! “ He must be mad,” 
thought I; and assuming a tone more in character with the 
submissiveness of his own, I replied, “ My good friend, are 
you not content with your own shadow ? This would be a 
bargain of a strange nature indeed! ” 

“ I have in my pocket,” he said, “many things which may 
possess some value in your eyes; for that inestimable shadow 
I should deem the highest price too little.” 

A cold shuddering came over me as I recollected the pocket; 
and I could not conceive what had induced me to style him 
“good friend," which I took care not to repeat, endeavoring 
to make up for it by a studied politeness. 

I now resumed the conversation; “ But, sir—excuse your 
humble servant—I am at a loss to comprehend your meaning 
—my shadow ?—how can I ? ” 

“Permit me,” he exclaimed, interrupting me, “to gather 
up the noble image as it lies on the ground, and to take it 
into my possession. As to the manner of accomplishing it, 
leave that to me. In return, and as an evidence of my grati¬ 
tude, I shall leave you to choose among all the treasures I 
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have in my pocket, among which are a variety of enchanting 
articles, not exactly adapted for you, who, I am sure, would 
like better to have the wishing-cap of Fortunatus, all made 
new again, and a lucky purse which also belonged to him.” 

“ Fortunatus's purse! ” cried I; and, great as was my men¬ 
tal anguish, with that one word he had penetrated the deep¬ 
est recesses of my soul. A feeling of giddiness came over 
me, and double ducats glittered before my eyes. 

“ Be pleased, gracious sir, to examine this purse, and make 
a trial of its contents.” He put his hand in his pocket, and 
drew forth a large strongly stitched bag of stout Cordovan 
leather, with a couple of strings to match, and presented it 
to me. I seized it—took out ten gold pieces, then ten more, 
and this I repeated again and again. Instantly I held out 
my hand to him. “ Done," said I; “ the bargain is made; my 
shadow for the purse." “Agreed,” he answered; and im¬ 
mediately kneeling down, I beheld him, with extraordinary 
dexterity, gently loosen my shadow from the grass, lift it up, 
fold it together, and at last put it in his pocket. He then rose, 
bowed once more to me, and directed his steps toward the 
rose bushes. I fancied I heard him quietly laughing to him¬ 
self. However, I held the purse fast by the two strings. 
The earth was basking beneath the brightness of the sun; 
but I presently lost all consciousness. 

On recovering my senses, I hastened to quit a place where 
I hoped there was nothing further to detain me. I first filled 
my pockets with gold, then fastened the strings of the purse 
round my neck, and concealed it in my bosom. I passed 
unnoticed out of the park, gained the high road, and took 
the way to the town. As I was thoughtfully approaching the 
gate, I heard some one behind me exclaiming, “Young man! 
young man! you have lost your shadow! ” I turned, and 
perceived an old woman calling after me. “ Thank you, my 
good woman,.” said I; and throwing her a piece of gold for 
her well-intended information, I stepped under the trees. At 
the gate, again, it was my fate to hear the sentry inquiring 
where the gentleman had left his shadow; and immediately 
I heard a couple of women exclaiming, “Jesu Maria! the 
poor man has no shadow. ” All this began to depress me, 
and I carefully avoided walking in the sun; but this could 
not everywhere be the case; for in the next broad street I 
had to cross, and, unfortuately for me, at the very hour in 
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which the boys were coming out of school, a humpbacked lout 
of a fellow—I see him yet—soon made the discovery that I 
was without a shadow, and communicated the news, with loud 
outcries, to a knot of young urchins. The whole swarm pro¬ 
ceeded immediately to reconnoitre me and to pelt me with 
mud. “People,” cried they, “are accustomed to take their 
shadows with them when they walk in the sunshine.” 

In order to drive them away I threw gold by handfuls among 
them and sprang into a hackney-coach which some compas¬ 
sionate spectators sent to my rescue. 

As soon as I found myself alone in the rolling vehicle I 
began to weep bitterly. I had by this time a misgiving that 
in the same degree in which gold in this world prevails over 
merit and virtue, by so much one’s shadow excels gold; and 
now that I had sacrificed my conscience for riches, and given 
my shadow in exchange for mere gold, what on earth would 
become of me ? 

As the coach stopped at the door of my late inn, I felt 
much perplexed, and not at all disposed to enter so wretched 
an abode. I called for my things, and received them with 
an air of contempt, threw down a few gold pieces, and de¬ 
sired to be conducted to a first-rate hotel. This house had a 
northern aspect, so that I had nothing to fear from the sun. 
I dismissed the coachman with gold; asked to be conducted 
to the best apartment, and locked myself up in it. 

Imagine, my friend, what I then set about ? O my dear 
Chamisso! even to thee I blush to mention what follows. 

I drew the ill-fated purse from my bosom; and, in a sort 
of frenzy that raged like a self-fed fire within me, I took out 
gold—gold—gold—more and more, till I strewed it on the 
floor, trampled upon it, and feasting on its very sound and 
brilliancy, added coins to coins, rolling and revelling on the 
gorgeous bed, until I sank exhausted. 

Thus passed away that day and evening, and as my door 
remained locked, night found me still lying on the gold, 
where, at last, sleep overpowered me. 

Then I dreamed of thee, and fancied I stood behind the 
glass door of thy little room, and saw thee seated at thy table 
between a skeleton and a bunch of dried plants; before thee 
lay open the works of Haller, Humboldt, and Linnaeus; on 
thy sofa a volume of Goethe, and the Enchanted Ring. I 
stood a long time contemplating thee, and everything in thy 
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apartment; and again turning my gaze upon thee, I perceived 
that thou didst not breathe—thou wast dead. 

I awoke—it seemed yet early—my watch had stopped. I 
felt thirsty, faint, and worn out; for since the preceding 
morning I had not tasted food. I now cast from me, with 
loathing and disgust, the very gold with which but a short 
time before I had satiated my foolish heart. Now I knew 
not where to put it—I dared not leave it lying there. I ex¬ 
amined my purse to see if it would hold it—impossible! 
Neither of my windows opened on the sea. I had no other 
resource but, with toil and great fatigue, to drag it to a huge 
chest which stood in a closet in my room, where I placed it 
all, with the exception of a handful or two. Then I threw 
myself, exhausted, into an arm-chair, till the people of the 
house should be up and stirring. As soon as possible I sent 
for some refreshment, and desired to see the landlord. 

I entered into some conversation with this man respecting 
the arrangement of my future establishment. He recom¬ 
mended for my personal attendant one Bendel, whose honest 
and intelligent countenance immediately prepossessed me in 
his favor. It is this individual whose persevering attachment 
has consoled me in all the miseries of my life, and enabled 
me to bear up under my wretched lot. I was occupied the 
whole day in my room with servants in want of a situation, 
and trade.smen of every description. I decided on my future 
plans, and purchased various articles of vertu and splendid 
jewels, in order to get rid of some of my gold; but nothing 
seemed to diminish the inexhaustible heap. 

I now reflected on my situation with the utmost uneasi¬ 
ness. I dared not take a single step beyond my own door; 
and in the evening I had forty wax tapers lighted before I 
ventured to leave the shade. I reflected with horror on the 
frightful encounter with the school-boys; yet I resolved, if I 
could command sufficient courage, to put the public opinion 
to a second trial. The nights were now moonlight. Late in 
the evening I wrapped myself in a cloak, pulled my hat over 
my eyes, and, trembling like a criminal, stole out of the house. 

I did not venture to leave the friendly shadow of the houses 
until I had reached a distant part of the town; and then I 
emerged into the broad moonlight, fully prepared to hear my 
fate from the lips of the passers-by. 

Spare me, my beloved friend, the painful recital of all that 
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I was doomed to endure. The women often expressed the 
deepest sympathy for me—a sympathy not less piercing to 
my soul than the scoffs of the young people, and the proud 
contempt of the men, particularly of the more corpulent, who 
threw an ample shadow before them. A fair and beauteous 
maiden, apparently accompanied by her parents, who gravely 
kept looking straight before them, chanced to cast a beaming 
glance on me, but was evidently startled at perceiving that 
I was without a shadow, and hiding her lovely face in her 
veil, and holding down her head, passed silently on. 

This was past all endurance. Tears streamed from my 
eyes; and with a heart pierced through and through, I once 
more took refuge in the shade. I leant on the houses for sup¬ 
port, and reached home at a late hour, worn out with fatigue. 

I passed a sleepless night. My first care the following 
morning was to devise some means of discovering the man 
in the gray cloak. Perhaps I may succeed in finding him; 
and how fortunate it were if he should be as ill satisfied with 
his bargain as I am with mine 1 

I desired Bendel to be sent for, who seemed to possess 
some tact and ability. I minutely described to him the indi¬ 
vidual who possessed a treasure without which life itself was 
rendered a burden to me. I mentioned the time and place 
at which I had seen him, named all the persons who were 
present, and concluded with the following directipns: He 
was to inquire for a Dollond’s telescope, a Turkey carpet in¬ 
terwoven with gold, a marquee, and, finally, for some black 
steeds—the history, without entering into particulars, of all 
these being singularly connected with the mysterious charac¬ 
ter who seemed to pass unnoticed by every one, but whose 
appearance had destroyed the peace and happiness of my life. 

As I spoke I produced as much gold as I could hold in my 
two hands, and added jewels and precious stones of still 
greater value. “ Bendel,” said I, “ this smooths many a path, 
and renders that easy which seems almost impossible. Be 
not sparing of it, for I am not so; but go, and rejoice thy 
master with intelligence on which depend all his hopes.” 

He departed, and returned late and melancholy. None of 
Mr. John’s servants, none of his guests (and Bendel had 
spoken to them all) had the slightest recollection of the man 
in the gray cloak. The new telescope was still there, but 
no one knew how it had come; and the tent and Turkey car- 
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pet were still stretched out on the hill. The servants boasted 
of their master's wealth; but no one seemed to know by 
what means he had become possessed of these luxuries. 

Such was the information I gained from Bendel's detailed 
account; but, in spite of this unsatisfactory result, his zeal 
and prudence deserved and received my commendation. In 
a gloomy mood, I made him a sign to withdraw. 

“ I have, sir,” he continued, “ laid before you all the infor¬ 
mation in my power relative to the subject of the most im¬ 
portance to you. I have now a message to deliver which I 
received early this morning from a person at the gate, as I 
was proceeding to execute the commission in which I have 
so unfortuntely failed. The man’s words were precisely 
these: ‘Tell your master, Peter Schlemihl, he will not see 
me here again. I am going to cross the sea; a favorable 
wind now calls all the passengers on board; but in a year 
and a day I shall have the honor of paying him a visit; when, 
in all probability, I shall have a proposal to make to him of 
a very agreeable nature. Commend me to him most respect¬ 
fully, with many thanks.’ I inquired his name; but he said 
you would remember him.” 

“ What sort of person was he ? ” cried I, in great emotion; 
and Bendel described the man in the gray coat feature by 
feature, word for word; in short, the very individual in search 
of whom he had been sent. “How unfortunate!” cried I 
bitterlyit was himself.” Scales, as it were, fell from 
Bendel’s eyes. “ Yes, it was he,” cried he, “ undoubtedly it 
was he; and fool, madman that I was, I did not recognize 
him—I did not, and have betrayed my master!” He then 
broke out into a torrent of self-reproach; and his distress 
really excited my compassion. I endeavored to console him, 
repeatedly assuring him that I entertained no doubt of his 
fidelity; and despatched him immediately to the wharf, to 
discover, if possible, some trace of the extraordinary being. 
But on that very morning many vessels which had been de¬ 
tained in port by contrary winds had set sail, all bound to 
different parts of the globe; and the gray man had disap¬ 
peared like a shadow. 

Of what use were wings to a man fast bound in chains of 
iron ? They would but increase the horror of his despair. 
Like the dragon guarding his treasure, I remained cut off 
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from all human intercourse, and starving amid my very 
gold, I anathematized it as the source of all my wretchedness. 

Sole depository of my fearful secret, I trembled before 
the meanest of my attendants, whom, at the same time, I 
envied; for he possessed a shadow and could venture to go 
out in the daytime; while I shut myself up in my room day 
and night, and indulged in all the bitterness of grief. 

One individual, however, was daily pining away before my 
eyes—my faithful Bendel, who was the victim of silent self- 
reproach, tormenting himself with the idea that he had be¬ 
trayed the confidence reposed in him by a good master, in 
failing to recognize the individual in quest of whom he had 
been sent, and with whom he had been led to believe that 
my melancholy fate was closely connected. Still, I had 
nothing to accuse him with, as I recognized in the occurrence 
the mysterious character of the unknown. 

In order to leave no means untried, I one day despatched 
Bendel with a costly ring to the most celebrated artist in the 
town, desiring him to wait upon me. He came; and, dismiss¬ 
ing the attendants, I secured the door, placing myself oppo¬ 
site to him, and, after extolling his art, with a heavy heart 
came to the point, first enjoining the strictest secrecy. 

“ For a person," said I, “ who most unfortunately has lost 
his shadow, could you paint a false one ? ” 

“ Do you speak of the natural shadow ? ” 

“ Precisely so. ” 

“But,” he asked, “ by what awkward negligence can a man 
have lost his shadow ? ” 

“How it occurred," I answered, “is of no consequence; 
but it was in this manner—(and here I nttered an unblush¬ 
ing falsehood )—■' he was travelling in Russia last winter, 
and one bitterly cold day it froze so intensely, that his 
shadow remained so fixed to the ground that it was found 
impossible to remove it.” 

“The false shadow that I might paint,” said the artist, 
“ would be liable to be lost on the slightest movement, par¬ 
ticularly in a person who, from your account, cares so little 
about his shadow. A person without a shadow should keep 
out of the sun, that is the only safe and rational plan.” 

He rose and took his leave, casting so penetrating a look 
at me that I shrank from it. I sank back in my chair, and 
hid my face in my hands. 
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In this attitude Ilendel found me, and was about to with¬ 
draw silently and respectfully on seeing me in such a state of 
grief; looking up, overwhelmed with my sorrows, I felt that 
I must communicate them to him. “Bendel," I exclaimed, 
“ Bendel, thou, the only being who seest and respectest my 
grief too much to inquire into its cause—thou who seemest 
silently and sincerely to sympathize with me—come and 
share my confidence. The extent of my wealth I have not 
withheld from thee, neither will I conceal from thee the ex¬ 
tent of my grief. Bendel! forsake me not. Bendel, you see 
me rich, free, beneficent; you fancy all the world in my 
power; yet you must have observed that I shun it, and avoid 
air human intercourse. You think, Bendel, that the world 
and I are at variance; and you yourself, perhaps, will aban¬ 
don me, when I acquaint you with this fearful secret. Ben¬ 
del, I am rich, free, generous; but, O God, I have m shadmo ! " 

“No shadow!” exclaimed the faithful young man, tears 
starting from his eyes. “Alas! that I am born to serve a 
master without a shadow! ” He was silent, and again I hid 
my face in my hands. 

“Bendel,” at last I tremblingly resumed, “you have now 
my confidence; you may betray me—go—bear witness 
against me! ” 

He seemed to be agitated with conflicting feelings; at last 
he threw himself at my feet and seized my hand, which he 
bathed with his tears. “No,” he exclaimed; “whatever the 
world may say, I neither can nor will forsake my excellent 
master because he has lost his shadow. I will rather do 
what is right than what may seem prudent. I will remain 
with you—I will shade you with my own shadow—I will as¬ 
sist you when I can—and I will weep with you.” 

I fell upon his neck, astonished at sentiments so unusual; 
for it was very evident that he was not prompted by the love 
of money. 

My mode of life and my fate now became somewhat dif¬ 
ferent. It is incredible with what provident foresight Bendel 
contrived to conceal my deficiency. Everywhere he was be¬ 
fore me and with me providing against every contingency, 
and in cases of unlooked-for danger, flying to shield me with 
his own shadow, for he was taller and stouter than myself. 
Thus I once more ventured among mankind, and began to 
take a part in worldly affairs. I was compelled, indeed, to 
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affect certain peculiarities and whims; but in a rich man they 
seemed only appropriate; and so long as the truth was kept 
concealed I enjoyed all the honor and respect which gold 
could procure. 

I now looked forward with more composure to the prom- 
isecl visit of the mysterious unknown at the expiration of the 
year and a day. 

I was very sensible that I could not venture to remain long 
in a place where I had once been seen without a shadow, 
and where I might easily be betrayed; and perhaps, too, I 
recollected my first introduction to Mr. John, and this was 
by no means a pleasing reminiscence. However, I wished 
just to make a trial here, that I might with greater ease and 
security visit some other place. But my vanity for some time 
withheld me, for it is in this quality of our race that the 
anchor takes the firmest hold. 

Even the lovely Fanny, whom I again met in several places, 
without her seeming to recollect that she had ever seen me 
before, bestowed some notice on me; for wit and understand¬ 
ing were mine in abundance now. When I spoke, I was list¬ 
ened to; and I was at a loss to know how I had so easily 
acquired the art of commanding attention, and giving the 
tone to the conversation. 

The impression which I perceived I had made upon this 
fair one completely turned my brain; and this was just what 
she wished. After that, I pursued her with infinite pains 
through every obstacle. My vanity was only intent on ex¬ 
citing hers to make a conquest of me; but although the in¬ 
toxication disturbed my head, it failed to make the least im¬ 
pression on my heart. 

But why detail to you the oft-repeated story which I have 
so often heard from yourself ? 

However, in the old and well-known drama in which I 
played so worn-out a part, a catastrophe occurred of quite a 
peculiar nature, in a manner equally unexpected to her, to 
me, and to everybody. 

One beautiful evening I had, according to my usual cus¬ 
tom, assembled a party in a garden, and was walking arm- 
in-arm with Fanny at a little distance from the rest of the 
company, and pouring into her ear the usual well-turned 
phrases, while she was demurely gazing on vacancy, and now 
and then gently returning the pressure of my hand. The 
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moon suddenly emerged from behind a cloud at our back. 
Fanny perceived only her own shadow before us. She started, 
looked at me with terror, and then again on the ground, in 
search of my shadow. All that was passing in her mind was 
so strangely depicted in her countenance, that I should have 
burst into a loud fit of laughter had I not suddenly felt my 
blood run cold within me. I suffered her to fall from my 
arm in a fainting-fit; shot with the rapidity of an arrow 
through the astonished guests, reached the gate, threw myself 
into the first conveyance I met with, and returned to the 
town, where this time, unfortunately, I had left the wary 
Bendel. He was alarmed on seeing me; one word explained 
all. Post-horses were immediately procured. I took with 
me none of my servants, one cunning knave only excepted, 
called Rascal, who had by his adroitness become very ser¬ 
viceable to me, and who at present knew nothing of what 
had occurred. I travelled thirty leagues that night; having 
left Bendel behind to discharge my servants, pay my debts, 
and bring me all that was necessary. 

When he came up with me next day, I threw myself into 
his arms, vowing to avoid such follies and to be more careful 
for the future. 

We pursued our journey uninterruptedly over the frontiers 
and mountains; and it was not until I had placed this lofty 
barrier between myself and the before-mentioned unlucky 
town, that I was persuaded to recruit myself after my fatigues 
. in a neighboring and little-frequented watering-place. 

I must now pass rapidly over one period of my history, on 
which how gladly would I dwell, could I conjure up your 
lively powers of delineation! But the vivid hues which are 
at your command, and which alone can give life and anima¬ 
tion to the picture, have left no trace within me; and were I 
now to endeavor to recall the joys, the griefs, the pure and 
enchanting emotions, which once held such powerful domin¬ 
ion in my breast, it would be like striking a rock which yields 
no longer the living spring, and whose spirit has fled for¬ 
ever. With what an altered aspect do those bygone days 
now present themselves to my gaze! 

In this watering-place I acted an heroic character, badly 
studied; and being a novice on such a stage, I forgot my 
part before a pair of lovely blue eyes. 

All possible means were used by the infatuated parents to 
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conclude the bargain; and deception put an end to these 
usual artifices. And that is all—all. 

The powerful emotions which once swelled my bosom seem 
now in the retrospect to be poor'and insipid, nay, even terri¬ 
ble to me. 

Alas, Minna! as I wept for thee the day I lost thee, so do 
I now weep that I can no longer retrace thine image in my 

Am I, then, so tar advanced into the vale of years ? O 
fatal effects of maturity! would that I could feel one throb, 
one emotion of former days of enchantment—alas, not one! 
a solitary being, tossed on the wild ocean of life—it is long 
since I drained thine enchanted cup to the dregs! 

But to return to my narrative. I had sent Bendel to the 
little town with plenty of money to procure me a suitable 
habitation. He spent my gold profusely; and as he ex¬ 
pressed himself rather reservedly concerning his distinguished 
master (for I did not wish to be named), the good people 
began to form rather extraordinary conjectures. 

As Soon as my house was ready for my reception, Bendel 
returned to conduct me to it. We set out on our journey. 
About a league from the town, on a sunny plain, we were 
stopped by a crowd of people, arrayed in holiday attire for 
some festival. The carriage stopped. Music, bells, cannons, 
were heard; and loud acclamations rang through the air. 

Before the carriage now appeared in white dresses a chorus 
of maidens, all of extraordinary beauty; but one of them 
shone in resplendent loveliness, and eclipsed the rest as the 
sun eclipses the stars of night. She advanced from the inidst 
of her companions, and, with a lofty yet winning air, blush- 
ingly knelt before me, presenting on a silken cushion a wreath, 
composed of laurel branches, the olive, and the rose, saying 
something respecting majesty, love, honor, etc., which I 
could not comprehend; but the sweet and silvery magic of 
her tones intoxicated my senses and my whole soul; it seemed 
as if some heavenly apparition were hovering over me. The 
chorus now began to sing the praises of a good sovereign, 
and the happiness of his subjects. All this, dear Chamisso, 
took place in the sun; she was kneeling two steps from me, 
and I, without a shadow, could not dart through the air, nor 
fall on my knees before the angelic being. Oh, what would 
I not now have given for a shadow! To conceal my shame. 
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agony, and despair, I buried myself in the recesses of the 
carriage. Bendel at last thought of an expedient; he jumped 
out of the carriage. I called him back, and gave him out of 
the casket I had by me a rich diamond coronet, which had 
been intended for the lovely Fanny. 

He stepped forward, and spoke in the name of his master, 
who, he said, was overwhelmed by so many demonstrations 
of respect, which he really could not accept as an honor— 
there must be some error; nevertheless he begged to express 
his thanks for the good-will of the worthy townspeople. In 
the mean time Bendel had taken the wreath from the cushion, 
and laid the brilliant crown in its place. He then respect¬ 
fully raised the lovely girl from the ground; and, at one sign, 
the clergy, magistrates, and all the deputations withdrew. 
The crowd separated to allow the horses to pass, and we 
pursued our way to the town at full gallop, through arches 
ornamented with flowers and branches of laurel. Salvos of 
artillery again were heard. The carriage stopped at my 
gate; I hastened through the crowd which curiosity had at¬ 
tracted to witness my arrival. Enthusiastic shouts resounded 
under my windows, from whence I showered gold amidst the 
people; and in the evening the whole town was illuminated. 
Still all remained a mystery to me, and I could not imagine 
for whom I had been taken. I sent Rascal out to make in¬ 
quiry ; and he soon obtained intelligence that the good King 
of Prussia was travelling through the country under the name 
of some count; that my aide-de-camp had been recognized, 
and that he had divulged the secret; that on acquiring the 
certainty that I would enter their town, their joy had known 
no bounds; however; as they perceived I was determined on 
preserving the strictest incognito, they felt how wrong they 
had been in too importunately seeking to withdraw the veil; 
but I had received them so condescendingly and so graciously 
that they were sure I would forgive them. The whole affair 
was such capital amusement to the unprincipled Rascal that 
he did his best to confirm the good people in their belief, 
while affecting to reprove them. He gave me a very comical 
account of the matter; and, seeing that I was amused by it, 
actually endeavored to make a merit of his impudence. 

Shall I own the truth ? My vanity was flattered by having 
been mistaken for our revered sovereign. I ordered a ban¬ 
quet to be got ready for the following evening, under the 
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trees before my house, and invited the whole town. The 
mysterious power of my purse, Bendel’s exertions, and Ras¬ 
cal’s ready invention made the shortness of the time seem 
as nothing. 

It was really astonishing how magnificently and beautifully 
everything was arranged in these few hours. Splendor and 
abundance vied with each other, and the lights were so care¬ 
fully arranged that I felt quite safe; the zeal ot my servants 
met every exigency and merited all praise. 

Evening drew on, the guests arrived and were presented 
to me. The word majesty was now dropped; but, with the 
deepest respect and humility, I was addressed as the count. 
What could I do ? I accepted the title, and from that mo¬ 
ment I was known as Count Peter. In the midst of all this 
festivity my soul pined for one individual. She came late— 
she who was the empress of the scene, and wore the emblem 
of sovereignty on her brow. 

She modestly accompanied her parents, and seemed un¬ 
conscious of her transcendent beauty. 

The ranger of the forests, his wife, and daughter, were 
presented to me. I was at no loss to make myself agree¬ 
able to the parents; but before the daughter I stood like 
a well-scolded schoolboy, incapable of speaking a single 

At length I hesitatingly entreated her to honor my banquet 
by presiding at it—an office, for which her rare endowments 
pointed her out as admirably fitted. With a blush and an 
expressive glance she entreated to be excused; but, in still 
greater confusion than herself, I respectfully begged her to 
accept the homage of the first and most devoted of her sub¬ 
jects, and one glance of the count was the same as a com¬ 
mand to the guests, who all vied with each other in acting 
up to the spirit of the noble host. 

In her person majesty, innocence, and grace, in union with 
beauty, presided over this joyous banquet. Minna’s happy 
parents were elated by the honors conferred upon their child. 
As for me, I abandoned myself to all the intoxication of de¬ 
light; I sent for all the jewels, pearls, and precious stones 
still left to me—the produce of my fatal wealth—and, filling 
two vases, I placed them on the table, in the name of the 
queen of the banquet, to be divided among her companions 
and the remainder of the ladies. 
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I ordered gold iir the mean time to be showered down with¬ 
out ceasing among the happy multitude. 

Next morning Bendel told me in confidence that the sus¬ 
picions he had long entertained of Rascal's honesty were 
now "reduced to a certainty: he had yesterday embezzled 
many bags of gold. 

“Never mind," said I; “let him enjoy his paltry booty. 
I like to spend it; why should not he ? Yesterday he, and 
all the newly engaged servants whom you had hired, served 
me honorably, and cheerfully assisted me at the banquet. ’’ 

No more was said on the subject. Rascal remained at the 
head of my domestics. Bendel was my friend and confidant; 
he had by this time become accustomed to look upon my 
wealth as inexhaustible, without seeking to inquire into its 
source. He entered into all my schemes, and effecutally 
assisted me in devising methods of spending my money. 

Of the pale, sneaking scoundrel—the unknown—Bendel 
only knew thus much; that he alone had power to release me 
from the curse which weighed so heavily on me, and yet that 
I stood in awe of him on whom all my hopes rested. Besides, 
I felt convinced that he had the means of discovering me 
under any circumstances, while he himself remained con¬ 
cealed. I therefore abandoned my fruitless inquiries, and 
patiently awaited the appointed day. 

The magnificence of my banquet, and my deportment on 
the occasion, had but strengthened the credulous towns¬ 
people in their previous belief. 

It appeared soon after, from accounts in the newspapers, 
that the whole history of the king of Prussia’s fictitious 
journey originated in mere idle report. But a king I was, 
and a king I must remain by all means; and one of the rich¬ 
est and most royal, although people were at a loss to know 
where my territories lay. 

The world has never had reason to lament the scarcity of 
monarchs, particularly in these days; and the good people, 
who had never yet seen a king, now fancied me to be first 
one, and then another, with equal success; and in the mean¬ 
while I remained as before. Count Peter. 

Among the visitors at this watering-place a merchant made 
his appearance, one who had become a bankrupt in order to 
enrich himself. He enjoyed the general good opinion; for 
he projected a shadow of repectable size. 
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This man wislied to show off in this place by means of his 
wealth, and sought to rival me. My purse soon enabled me 
to leave the poor devil far behind. To save his credit he 
became bankrupt again, and fled beyond the mountains; and 
thus I was rid of him. Many a one in this place was re¬ 
duced to beggary and ruin through my means. 

In the midst of the really princely magnificence and pro¬ 
fusion, which carried all before me, my own style of living 
was very simple and retired. I had made it a point to ob¬ 
serve the strictest precaution; and, with the exception of 
Bendel, no one was permitted, on any pretence whatever, to 
enter my private apartment. As long as the sun shone I re¬ 
mained shut up with him; and the count was then said to be 
deeply occupied in his closet. The numerous couriers, whom 
I kept in constant attendance about matters of no impor¬ 
tance, were supposed to be the bearers of my despatches. I 
only received company in the evening under the trees of my 
garden, or in my saloons, after Bendel’s assurance of their 
being carefully and brilliantly lit up. 

My walks, in which the Argus-eyed Bendel was constantly 
on the watch for me, extended only to the garden of the 
forest-ranger, to enjoy the society of one who was dear to 
me as my own existence. 

O my Chamisso! I trust thou hast not forgotten what 
love is! I must here leave much to thine imagination. 
Minna was in truth an am.iable and excellent maiden; her 
whole soul was wrapped up in me, and in her lowly thoughts 
of herself she could not imagine how she had deserved a 
single thought from me. She returned love for love with all 
the full and youthful fervor of an innocent heart; her love 
was a true woman’s love, with all the devotion and total ab¬ 
sence of selfishness which are found only in woman; she lived 
but in me, her whole soul being bound up in mine, regardless 
what her own fate might be. 

Yet I, alas! during those hours of wretchedness—hours I 
would even now gladly recall—how often have I wept on 
Bendel’s bosom, when after the first mad whirlwind of passion 
I reflected, with the keenest self-upbraidings, that I, a shad¬ 
owless man, had, with cruel selfishness, practised a wicked 
deception, and stolen away the pure and angelic heart of the 
innocent Minna! 

At one moment I resolved to confess all to her; then that 
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I would fly forever; then I broke out into a flood of bitter 
tears, and consulted Bendel as to the means of meeting her 
again in the forester’s garden. 

At times I flattered myself with great hopes from the near 
approaching visit of the unknown; then wept again, because 
I saw clearly on reflection that they would end in disappoint¬ 
ment. I had made a calculation of the day fixed on by the 
fearful being for our interview; for he had said in a year and 
a day, and I depended on his word. 

The parents were worthy old people, devoted to their only 
child; and our mutual affection was a circumstance so over¬ 
whelming that they knew not how to act. They had never 
dreamed for a moment that the count could bestow a thought 
on their daughter; but such was the case—he loved and was 
beloved. The pride of the mother might not have led her 
to consider such an alliance quite impossible, but so extrava¬ 
gant an idea had never entered the contemplation of the 
sounder judgment of the old man. Both were satisfied of 
the sincerity of my love, and could but put up prayers to 
Heaven for the happiness of their child. 

A letter which I received from Minna about that time has 
just fallen into my hands. Yes, these are the characters 
traced by her own hand. I will transcribe the letter:— 

“ I am indeed a weak, foolish girl to fancy that the friend 
I so tenderly love could give an instant’s pain to his poor 
Minna! Oh, no! thou art so good, so inexpressibly good! 
But do not misunderstand me. I will accept no sacrifice at 
thy hands—none whatever. O heavens! I should hate 
myself! No; thou hast made me happy, thou hast taught 
me to love thee. 

“ Go, then—let me not forget my destiny: Count Peter 
belongs not to me, but to the whole world; and, oh, what 
pride for thy Minna to hear thy deeds proclaimed, and bless¬ 
ings invoked on thy idolized head! Ah! when I think of 
this, I could chide thee that thou shouldst for one instant 
forget thy high destiny for the sake of a simple maiden! Go, 
then; otherwise the reflection will pierce me. How blest I 
have been rendered by thy love! Perhaps, also, I have 
planted some flowers in the path of thy life as I twined them 
in the wreath which I presented to thee. 

“ Go, then—fear not to leave me—you are too 
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seated in my heart—I shall die inexpressibly happy in thy 
love.” 

Conceive how these words pierced my soul, Chamisso! 

I declared to her that I was not what I seemed—that, al¬ 
though a rich, I was an unspeakably miserable man—that a 
curse was on me, which must remain a secret, although the 
only one between us—yet that I was not without a hope of its 
being removed—that this poisoned every hour of my life— 
that I should plunge her with me into the abyss—she, the 
light and joy, the very soul, of my existence. Then she wept 
because I was unhappy. Oh! Minna was all love and ten¬ 
derness. To save me one tear she would gladly have sacri¬ 
ficed her life. Yet she was far from comprehending the full 
meaning of my words. She still looked upon me as some 
proscribed prince or illustrious exile; and her vivid imagina¬ 
tion had invested her lover with every lofty attribute. 

One day I said to her: “ Minna, the last day in next month 
will decide my fate, and perhaps change it for the better; if 
not, I would sooner die than render you miserable.” 

She laid her head on my shoulder to conceal her tears. 
“Should thy fate be changed,” she said, “I only wish to 
know that thou art happy; if thy condition is an unhappy 
one, I will share it with thee, and assist thee to support it.” 

“Minna, Minna!” I exclaimed, “recall those rash words 
—those mad words which have escaped thy lips! Didst thou 
know the misery and curse—didst thou know who—what—thy 
lover——• Seest thou not, my Minna, this convulsive shud¬ 
dering which thrills my whole frame? and that there is a 
secret in my breast which you cannot penetrate ? ” She sank 
sobbing at my feet, and renewed her vows and entreaties. 

Her father now entered, and I declared to him my inten¬ 
tion to solicit the hand of his daughter on the first day of the 
month after the ensuing one. I fixed that time, I told him, 
because circumstances might probably occur in the interval 
materially to influence my future destiny; but my love for 
his daughter was unchangeable. 

The good old man started at hearing such words from the 
mouth of Count Peter. He fell upon my neck, and rose 
again in the utmost confusion for having forgotten himself. 
Then he began to doubt, to ponder, and to scrutinize; and 
spoke of dowry, security, and future provision for his beloved 
child. I thanked him for having reminded me of all this. 
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and told him it was my wish to remain in a country where I 
seemed to be beloved, and to lead a life free from anxiety. 
I then commissioned him to purchase the finest estate in the 
neighborhood in the name of his daughter—for a father was 
the best person to act for his daughter in such a case—and to 
refer for payment to me. This occasioned him a good deal 
of trouble, as a stranger had everywhere anticipated him; 
but at last he made a purchase for about ^150,000. 

I confess this was but an innocent artifice to get rid of him, 
as I had frequently done before; for it must be confessed 
that he was somewhat tedious. The good mother was rather 
deaf, and not jealous, like her husband, of the honor of con¬ 
versing with the count. 

The happy party pressed me to remain with them longer 
this evening. I dared not—I had not a moment to lose. 

I saw the rising moon streaking the horizon—my hour 

Next evening I went again to the forester's garden. I had 
wrapped myself closely up in ray cloak, slouched my hat over 
my eyes, and advanced toward Minna. As she raised her 
head and looked at me, she started involuntarily. The ap¬ 
parition of that dreadful night in which I had been seen 
without a shadow was now standing distinctly before me—it 
was she herself. Had she recognized me ? She was silent 
and thoughtful. I felt an oppressive load at my heart. I 
rose from my seat. She laid her head on my shoulder, still 
silent and in tears. I went away. 

I now found her frequently weeping. I became more and 
more melancholy. Her parents were beyond expression 
happy. The eventful day approached, threatening and 
heavy, like a thunder-cloud. The evening preceding arrived. 
I could scarcely breathe. I had carefully filled a large chest 
with gold, and sat down to await the appointed time—the 
twelfth hour—it struck. 

Now I remained with my eyes fixed on the hand of the 
clock, counting the seconds—the minutes—which struck me 
to the heart like daggers. I started at every sound—at last 
daylight appeared. The leaden hours passed on—morning 
—evening—night came. Hope was fast fading away as the 
hand advanced. It struck eleven—no one appeared—the 
last minutes—the first and last stroke of the twelfth hour died 
away. I sank back in my bed in an agony of weeping. In 
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the morning I should, shadowless as I was, claim the hand of 
Minna. A heavy sleep toward daylight closed my eyes. 

It was yet early, when I was suddenly awoke by voices in 
hot dispute in my antechamber. I listened. Bendel was 
forbidding Rascal to enter my room, who swore he would re¬ 
ceive no orders from his equals, and insisted on forcing his 
way. The faithful Bendel reminded him that if such words 
reached his master’s ears he would turn him out of an ex¬ 
cellent place. Rascal threatened to strike him if he persisted 
in refusing his entrance. 

By this time, having half dressed myself, I angrily threw 
open the door and, addressing myself to Rascal, inquired 
what he meant by such disgraceful conduct. He drew back 
a couple of steps and coolly answered: “ Count Peter, may I 
beg most respectfully that you will favor me with a sight of 
your shadow? The sun is now shining in the court below.” 

I stood as if struck by a thunderbolt, and for some time 
was unable to speak. At last I asked him how a servant 
could dare to behave so toward his master. He interrupted 
me by saying quite coolly, “ A servant may be a very honor¬ 
able man, and unwilling to serve a shadowless master—I re¬ 
quest my dismissal. ” 

I felt that I must adopt a softer tone, and replied; “ But, 
Rascal, my good fellow, who can have put such strange ideas 
into your head ? How can you imagine-” 

He again interrupted me in the same tone—“ People say 
you have no shadow. In short, let me see your shadow or 
give me my dismissal. ” 

Bendel, pale and trembling, but more collected than my¬ 
self, made a sign to me. I had recourse to the all-powerful 
influence of gold. But even gold had lost its power—Rascal 
threw it at my feet. “ From a shadowless man,” he said, “ I 
will take nothing.” 

Turning his back upon me, and putting on his hat, he then 
slowly left the room, whistling a tune. I stood, with Bendel, 
as if petrified, gazing after him. 

With a deep sigh and a heavy heart I now prepared to 
keep my engagement, and to appear in the forester’s garden 
like a criminal before his jvidge. I entered by the shady 
arbor, which had received the name of Count Peter’s arbor, 
where we had appointed to meet. The mother advanced with 
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a cheerful air; Minna sat fair and beautiful, as the early snow 
of autumn, reposing on the departing flowers, soon to be dis¬ 
solved and lost in the cold stream. 

The ranger, with a written paper in his hand, was walking 
up and down in an agitated manner, and struggling to sup¬ 
press his feelings—his usually unmoved countenance being 
one moment flushed, and the next perfectly pale. He came 
forward as I entered, and, in a faltering voice, requested a 
private conversation with me. The path by which he re¬ 
quested me to follow him led to an open spot in the garden, 
where the sun wac shining. I sat down. A long silence en¬ 
sued, which even the good woman herself did not venture to 
break. The ranger, in an agitated manner, paced up and 
down with unequal steps. At last he stood still; and glanc¬ 
ing over the paper he held in his hand, he said, addressing 
me with a penetrating look, “ Count Peter, do you know one 
Peter Schlemihl ? ” I was silent. 

“A man,” he continued, “of excellent character and ex¬ 
traordinary endowments. ” 

He paused for an answer. 

“ And supposing I myself were that very man ? ” 

“You!” he exclaimed passionately; “he has lost his 
shadow! ” 

“Oh, my suspicion is true!” cried Minna; “I have long 
known it—he has no shadow! ” And she threw herself into 
her mother’s arms, who, convulsively clasping her to her 
bosom, reproached her for having so long, to her hurt, kept 
such a secret. But, like the fabled Arethusa, her tears, as 
from a fountain, flowed more abundantly, and her sobs in¬ 
creased at my approach. 

“ And so,” said the ranger, fiercely, “ you have not scrupled, 
with unparalleled shamelessness, to deceive both her and me; 
and you pretended to love her, forsooth!—her whom you 
have reduced to the state in which you now see her. See 
how she weeps! Oh, shocking, shocking!” 

By this time I had lost all presence of mind; and I an¬ 
swered confusedly; “After all, it is but a shadow, a mere 
shadow, which a man can do veiy well without; and really 
it is not worth the while to make all this noise about such a 
trifle.” Feeling the groundlessness of what I was saying, I 
ceased, and no one condescended to relpy. At last I added, 
“What is lost to-day may be found to-morrow.” 
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“Be pleased, sir," continued the ranger, in great wrath— 
“ be pleased to explain how you have lost your shadow. ” 

Here again an excuse was ready. “A boor of a fellow,” 
said I, “ one day trod so rudely on my shadow that he tore a 
large hole in it. I sent it to be repaired—for gold can do 
wonders—and yesterday I expected it home again. ” 

“ Very well,” answered the ranger. “ You are a suitor foi 
my daughter’s hand, and so are others. As a father, I am 
bound to provide for her. I will give you three days to seek 
your shadow. Return to me in the course of that time with 
a well-fitted shadow, and you shall receive a hearty welcome. 
Otherwise, on the fourth day—remember, on the fourth day 
—my daughter becomes the wife of another.” 

I now attempted to say one-word to Minna; but, sobbing 
more violently, she clung still closer to her mother, who 
made a sign for me to withdraw. I obeyed; and now the 
world seemed shut out from me forever. 

Having escaped from the affectionate care of Bendel, I 
now wandered wildly through the neighboring woods and 
meadows. Drops of anguish fell from my brow, deep groans 
burst from my bosom—frenzied despair raged within me. 

I knew not how long this had lasted, when I felt myself 
seized by the sleeve on a sunny heath. I stopped, and, look¬ 
ing up, beheld the gray-coated man, who appeared to have 
run himself out of breath in pursuing me. He immediately 
began; “I had,” said he, “appointed this day; but your im¬ 
patience anticipated it. All, however, may yet be right. 
Take my advice—redeem your shadow, which is at your com¬ 
mand, and return immediately to the ranger’s garden, where 
you will be well received, and all the past will seem a mere 
joke. As for Rascal—who has betrayed you in order to pay 
his addresses to Minna—leave him to me; he is just a fit 
subject for me.” 

I stood like one in a dream. “ This day ? ” I considered 
again. He was right—I had made a mistake of a day. I 
felt in my bosom for the purse. He perceived my intention 
and drew back. 

“No, Count Peter; the purse is in good hands—pray keep 
it.” I gazed at him with looks of astonishment and inquiry. 
“ I only beg a trifle as a token of remembrance. Be so good 
as to sign this memorandum. ” On the parchment, which he 
held out to me, were these words: “ By virtue of this present. 
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to which I have appended my signature, I hereby bequeath my 
soul to the holder, after its natural separation from my body.” 

I gazed in mute astonishment alternately at the paper and 
the gray unknown. In the mean time he had dipped a new 
pen in a drop of blood which was issuing from a scratch in 
my hand just made by a thorn. He presented it to me. 
“ Who are you ? ” at last I exclaimed. “ What can it sig¬ 
nify?” he answered; “do you not perceive who lam? A 
poor devil—a sort of scholar and philosopher, who obtains 
but poor thanks from his friends for his admirable arts, and 
whose only amusement on earth consists in his small experi¬ 
ments. But just sign this; to the right, exactly underneath 
—Peter Schlemihl. ” 

I shook my head and replied, “Excuse me, sir; I cannot 
sign that.” 

“Cannot!” exclaimed; “and why not?” 

“ Because it appears to me a hazardous thing to exchange 
my soul for my shadow.” 

“ Hazardous! ’’ he exclaimed, bursting into a loud laugh. 
“ And, pray, may I be allowed to inquire what sort of a thing 
your soul is ?—have you ever seen it ?—and what do you 
mean to do with it after your death ? You ought to think 
yourself fortunate in meeting with a customer who, during 
your life, in exchange for this infinitely minute quantity, this 
galvanic principle, this polarized agency, or whatever other 
foolish name you may give it, is willing to bestow on you 
something substantial—in a word, your own identical shadow, 
by virtue of which you will obtain your beloved Minna, and 
arrive at the accomplishment of all your wishes; or do you 
prefer giving up the poor young girl to the power of that 
contemptible scoundrel Rascal ? Nay, you shall behold her 
with your own eyes. Come here; I will lend you an invisi¬ 
ble cap (he drew something out of his pocket), and we will 
enter the ranger’s garden unseen.” 

I must confess that I felt excessively ashamed to be thus 
laughed at by the gray stranger. I detested him from the 
very bottom of my soul; and I really believe this personal 
antipathy, more than principle or previously formed opinion, 
restrained me from purchasing my shadow, much as I stood 
in need of it, at such an expense. Besides, the thought was 
insupportable, of making this proposed visit in his society. 
To behold this hateful sneak, this mocking fiend, place himself 
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between me and my beloved, between our torn and bleeding 
hearts, was too revolting an idea to be entertained for a mo¬ 
ment. I considered the past as irrevocable, my own misery 
as inevitable; and turning to the gray man, I said; “ I have 
exchanged my shadow for this very extraordinary purse, and 
I have sufficiently repented it. For Heaven’s sake, let the 
transaction be deciared null and void 1 ” He shook his head; 
and his countenance assumed an expression of the most sinis¬ 
ter cast. I continued: “ I will make no exchange whatever, 
even for the sake of my shadow, nor will I sign the paper. 
It follows, also, that the incognito visit you propose to me 
would afford you far more entertainment than it could possi¬ 
bly give me. Accept my excuses, therefore; and, since it 
must be so, let us part. 

“ I am sorry, Mr. Schlemihl, that you thus obstinately per¬ 
sist in rejecting my friendly offer. Perhaps another time I 
may be more fortunate. Farewell! May we shortly meet 
again! But, il fropos, allow me to show you that I do not 
undervalue my purchase, but preserve it carefully." 

So saying, he drew my shadow out of his pocket; and 
shaking it cleverly out of its folds, he stretched it out at his 
feet in the sun—so that he stood between two obedient 
shadows, his own and mine, which was compelled to follow 
and comply with his every movement. 

On again beholding my poor shadow after so long a sepa¬ 
ration, and seeing it degraded to so vile a bondage at the 
very time that I was so unspeakably in want of it, my heart 
was ready to burst, and I wept bitterly. The detested wretch 
stood exulting over his prey, and unblushingly renewed his 
proposal. “ One stroke of your pen, and the unhappy Minna 
is rescued from the clutches of the villain Rascal, and trans¬ 
ferred to the arms of the high-born Count Peter—merely a 
stroke of your pen! ” 

My tears broke out with renewed violence; but I turned 
away from him, and made a sign for him to be gone. 

Bendel, whose deep solicitude had induced him to come in 
search of me, arrived at this very moment. The good and 
faithful creature, on seeing me weeping, and that a shadow 
(evidently mine) was in the power of the mysterious unknown, 
determined to rescue it by force, should that be necessary; 
and disdaining to use any finesse, he desired him directly, 
and without any disputing, to restore my property. Instead 
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of a reply, the gray man turned his back on the worthy fellow, 
and was making off. But Bendel raised his buckthorn stick; 
and following close upon him, after repeated commands, but 
in vain, to restore the shadow, he made him feel the whole 
force of his powerful arm. The gray man, as if accustomed 
to such treatment, held down'his head, slouched his shoul¬ 
ders, and, with soft and noiseless steps, pursued his way over 
the heath, carrying with him my shadow, and also my faithful 
servant. For a long time I heard hollow sounds ringing 
through the waste, until at last they died away in the dis¬ 
tance, and I was again left to solitude and misery. 

Alone on the wild heath I disburdened my heart of an in¬ 
supportable load by giving free vent to my tears. But I saw 
no bounds, no relief, to my surpassing wretchedness; and I 
drank in the fresh poison which the mysterious stranger had 
poured into my wounds with a furious avidity. As I retraced 
in my mind the loved image of my Minna, and depicted her 
sweet countenance all pale and in tears, such as I had beheld 
her in my late disgrace, the bold and sarcastic visage of 
Rascal would ever and anon thrust itself between us. I hid 
my face, and fled rapidly over the plains; but the horrible 
vi.sion unrelentingly pursued me, till at last I sank breathless 
on the ground, and bedewed it with a fresh torrent of tears 
—and all this for a shadow!—a shadow which one stroke of 
the pen would repurchase. I pondered on the singular pro¬ 
posal, and on my hesitation to comply with it. My mind 
was confused—I had lost the power of judging or compre¬ 
hending. The day was waning apace. I satisfied the crav¬ 
ings of hunger with a few wild fruits and quenched my thirst 
at a neighboring stream. Night came on; I threw myself 
down under a tree, and was awoke by the damp morning air 
from an uneasy sleep, in which I had fancied myself strug¬ 
gling in the agonies of death. Bendel had certainly lost all 
trace of me, and I was glad of it. I did not wish to return 
among my fellow-creatures—I shunned them as the hunted 
deer its pursuers. Thus I passed three melancholy days. 

I found myself on the morning of the fourth on a sandy 
plain, basking in the rays of the sun, and sitting on a frag¬ 
ment of rock; for it was sweet to enjoy the genial warmth of 
which I had so long been deprived. Despair still preyed on 
my heart. Suddenly a slight sound startled me; I looked 
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round, prepared to fly, but saw no one. On the sunlit sand 
before me flitted the shadow of a man, not unlike my own; 
and w'andering about alone, it seemed to have lost its master. 
This sight powerfully excited me. “ Shadow! ” thought I, 
“ art thou in search of thy master ? in me thou shalt find 
him.” And I sprang forward to seize it, fancying that, could 
I succeed in treading so exactly in its traces as to step in its 
footmarks, it would attach itself to me, and in time become 
acccustomed to me and follow all my movements. 

The shadow; as I moved, took to flight, and I commenced 
a hot chase after the airy fugitive, solely excited by the hope 
of being delivered from my present dreadful situation; the 
bare idea inspired me with fresh strength and vigor. 

The shadow now fled toward a distant wood, among whose 
shades I must necessarily have lost it. Seeing this, my heart 
beat wild with fright, my ardor increased and lent wings to 
my speed. I was evidently gaining on the shadow—I came 
nearer and nearer—I was within reach of it, when it sud¬ 
denly stopped and turned toward me. Like a lion darting 
on its prey, I made a powerful spring and fell unexpectedly 
upon a hard substance. Then followed, from an invisible 
hand, the most terrible blows in the ribs that any one ever 
received. The effect of my terror made me endeavor con¬ 
vulsively to strike and grasp at the unseen object before me. 
The rapidity of my motions brought me to the ground, where 
I lay stretched out with a man under me, whom I held tight, 
and who now became visible. 

The whole affair was now explained. The man had un¬ 
doubtedly possessed the bird’s nest which communicates its 
charm of invisibility to its possessor, though not equally so 
to his shadow; and this nest he had now thrown away. I 
looked all round, and soon discovered the shadow of this in¬ 
visible nest. I sprang toward it, and was fortunate enough 
to seize the precious booty, and immediately became invisi¬ 
ble and shadowless. 

The moment the man regained his feet he looked all round 
over the wide sunny plain to discover his fortunate vanquisher, 
but could see neither him nor his shadow, the latter seeming 
particularly to be the object of his search; for previous to 
our encounter he had not had leisure to observe that I was 
shadowless, and he could not be aware of it. Becoming con¬ 
vinced that all traces of me were lost, he began to tear his 
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hair and give himself up to the frenzy of despair. In the 
mean time this newly acquired treasure communicated to me 
both the ability and the desire to mix again among mankind. 

I was at no loss for a pretext to vindicate this unjust rob¬ 
bery—or, rather, so deadened had I become, I felt no need 
of a pretext; and in order to dissipate every idea of the kind, 
I hastened on, regardless of the unhappy man, whose fearful 
lamentations long resounded in my ears. Such, at the time, 
were my impressions of all the circumstances of this affair. 

I now ardently desired to return to the ranger’s garden, in 
order to ascertain in person the truth of the information 
communicated by the odious unknown; but I knew not where 
I was until, ascending an eminence to take a survey of the 
surrounding country, I perceived, from its summit, the little 
town and the gardens almost at my feet. My heart beat 
violently, and tears of a nature very different from those I 
had lately shed filled my eyes. I should, then, once more 
behold her! 

Anxiety now hastened my steps. Unseen I met some 
peasants coming from the town; they were talking of me, of 
Rascal, and of the ranger. I would not stay to listen to their 
conversation, but proceeded on. My bosom thrilled with 
expectation as I entered the garden. At this moment I heard 
something like a hollow laugh which caused me involuntarily 
to shudder. I cast a rapid glance around, but could see no 
one. I passed on; presently I fancied I heard the sound of 
footsteps close to me, but no one was within sight. My ears 
must have deceived me. 

It was early; no one was in Count Peter’s bower; the 
gardens were deserted. I traversed all the well-known paths, 
and penetrated even to the dv/elling-house itself. The same 
rustling sound became now more and more audible. With 
anguished feelings I sat down on a seat placed in the sunny 
space before the door, and actually felt some invisible fiend 
take a place by me, and heard him utter a sarcastic laugh. 
The key was turned in the door, which was opened. The 
forest-master appeared with a paper in his hand. Suddenly 
my head was, as it were, enveloped in a mist. I looked up, 
and, oh, horror! the gray-coated man was at my side, peering 
in my face with a Satanic grin. He had extended the mist- 
cap he wore, over my head. His shadow and my own were 
lying together at his feet in perfect amity. He kept twirling 
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in his hand the well known parchment with an air of indiffer¬ 
ence; and while the ranger, absorbed in thought and intent 
upon his paper, paced up and down the arbor, my tormentor 
confidentially leaned toward me and whispered; “So, Mr. 
Schlemihl, you have at length accepted my invitation; and 
here we sit, two heads under one hood, as the saying is. 
Well, well, all in good time. But now you can return me my 
bird’s nest—you have no further occasion for it; and I am 
sure you are too honorable a man to withhold it from me. 
No need of thanks, I assure you; I had infinite pleasure in 
lending it to you. ” He took it out of my unresisting hand, 
put it into his pocket, and then broke into so loud a laugh at 
my expense that the forest-master turned round, startled at 
the sound. I was petrified. “You must acknowledge,” he 
continued, “ that in our position a hood is much more con¬ 
venient. It serves to conceal not only a man, but his shadow, 
or as many shadows as he chooses to carry. I, for instance, 
to-day bring two, you perceive.” He laughed again. “ Take 
notice, Schlemihl, that what a man refuses to do with a good 
grace in the first instance he is always in the end compelled 
to do. I am still of opinion that you ought to redeem your 
shadow and claim your bride (for it is yet time); and as to 
Rascal, he shall dangle at a rope’s end—no difficult matter, 
so long as we can find a bit. As a mark of friendship I will 
give you my cap into the bargain. ” 

The mother now came out, and the following conversation 
took place: “What is Minna doing?” “She is weeping.” 
“Silly child! what good can that do?" “None, certainly; 
but it is so soon to bestow her hand on another. O husband, 
you are too harsh to your poor child.” “ No, wife; you view 
things in a wrong light. When she finds herself the wife of 
a wealthy and honorable man her tears will soon cease; she 
will waken out of a dream, as it were, happy and grateful to 
Heaven and to her parents, as you will see. ” “ Heaven grant 
it may be so! ” replied the wife. “ She has, indeed, now 
considerable property; but, after the noise occasioned by her 
unlucky affair with that adventurer, do you imagine that she 
is likely soon to meet with so advantageous a match as Mr. 
Rascal ? Do you know the extent of Mr. Rascal’s influence 
and wealth ? Why, he has purchased with ready money, in 
this country, six millions of landed property, free from all 
encumbrances. I have had all the documents in my hands. 
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It was he who outbid me everywhere when I was about to 
make a desirable purchase; and, besides, he has bills on Mr. 
Thomas John’s house to the amount of three millions and a 
half." “He must have been a prodigious thief!” “How 
foolishly you talk! he wisely saved where others squandered 
their property.” “ A mere livery-servant I ” “Nonsense! he 
has at all events an unexceptionable shadow. ” 

While this conversation was passing, the gray-coated man 
looked at me with a satirical smile. 

The door opened, and Minna entered, leaning on the arm 
of her female attendant, silent tears flowing down her fair 
but pallid face. She seated herself in the chair which had 
been placed for her under the lime-trees, and her father took 
a stool by her side. He gently raised her hand; and as her 
tears flowed afresh, he addressed her in the most affectionate 
manner; 

“ My own dear, good child—my Minna—will act reason¬ 
ably, and not afflict her poor old father, who only wishes to 
make her happy. My dearest child, this blow has shaken 
you—dreadfully, I know it; but you have been saved, as by 
a miracle, from a miserable fate, my Minna. You loved the 
unworthy villain most tenderly before his treachery was dis¬ 
covered; I feel all this, Minna; and far be it from me to re¬ 
proach you for it—in fact, I myself loved him so long as I 
considered him to be a person of rank: you now see yourself 
how differently it has turned out. Every dog has a shadow; 
and the idea of my child having been on the eve of uniting 

herself to a man who- But I am sure you will think no more 

of him. A suitor has just appeared for you in the person of 
a man who does not fear the sun—an honorable man—no 
prince indeed, but a man worth ten millions of golden ducats 
sterling—a sum nearly ten times larger than your fortune 
consists of—a man, too, who will make my dear child happy 
—nay, do not oppose me—be my own good, dutiful child— 
allow your loving father to provide for you, and to dry up 
these tears. Promise to bestow your hand on Mr. Rascal. 
Speak, my child; will you not ? ” 

Minna could scarcely summon strength to reply that she 
had now no longer any hopes or desires on earth, and that 
she was entirely at her father’s disposal. Rascal was there¬ 
fore sent for, and entered the room with his usual forward¬ 
ness; but Minna, in the mean time, had swooned away. 
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My detested companion looked at me indignantly and 
whispered: “ Can you endure this ? Have you no blood in 
your veins ? ” He instantly pricked my finger, which bled. 
“Yes, positively,” he exclaimed, “you have some blood left! 
Come, sign. ” The parchment and pen were in my hand I 

I submit myself to thy judgment, my dear Chamisso; I do 
not seek to bias it. I have long been a rigid censor of my¬ 
self, and nourished at my heart the worm of remorse. This 
critical moment of my life is ever present to my soul, and I 
dare only cast a hesitating glance at it, with a deep sense of 
humiliation and grief. Ah, my dear friend, he who once 
permits himself thoughtlessly to deviate but one step from 
the right road will imperceptibly find himself involved in 
various intricate paths, all leading him farther and farther 
astray. In vain he beholds the guiding-stars of Heaven 
shining before him. No choice is left him—he must descend 
the precipice, and offer himself up a sacrifice to his fate. 
After the false step which I had rashly made, and which en¬ 
tailed a curse upon me, I had, in the wantonness of passion, 
entangled one in my fate who had staked all her happiness 
upon me. What was left for me to do, in a case where I had 
brought another into misery, but to make a desperate leap 
in the dark to save her ?—the last, the only, means of rescue 
presented itself. Think not so meanly of me, Chamisso, as 
to imagine that I would have shrunk from any sacrifice on 
my part. In such a case it would have been but a poor ran¬ 
som. No, Chamisso; but my whole soul was filled with un¬ 
conquerable hatred to the cringing knave and his crooked 
ways. I might be doing him injustice; but I shuddered at 
the bare idea of entering into any fresh compact with him. 
But here a circumstance took place which entirely changed 
the face of things. . . . 

I know not whether to ascribe it to excitement of mind, 
exhaustion of physical strength (for during the last few days 
I had scarcely tasted anything), or the antipathy I felt to the 
society of my fiendish companion; but just as I was about to 
sign the fatal paper I fell into a deep swoon, and remained 
for a long time as if dead. The first sounds which greeted 
my ear on recovering my consciousness were those of cursing 
and imprecation; I opened my eyes—it was dusk; my hateful 
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companion was overwhelming me with reproaches. “ Is not 
this behaving like an old woman ? Come, rise up, and finish 
quickly what you were going to do; or perhaps you have 
changed your mind, and prefer to lie groaning there ? ” 

I raised myself with difficulty from the ground and gazed 
around me without speaking a word. It was late in the even¬ 
ing, and I heard strains of festive music proceeding from 
the ranger’s brilliantly illuminated house; groups of com¬ 
pany were lounging about the gardens; two persons ap¬ 
proached, and, seating themselves on the bench I had lately 
occupied, began to converse on the subject of the marriage 
which had taken place that morning between the wealthy 
Mr. Rascal and Minna. All was then over. 

I tore off the cap which rendered me invisible, and, my 
companion having disappeared, I plunged in silence into the 
thickest gloom of the grove, rapidly passed Count Peter’s 
bower toward the entrance-gate; but ray tormentor still 
haunted me, and loaded me with reproaches. “ And is this 
all the gratitude I am to expect from you, Mr. Schlemihl— 
you, whom I have been watching all the weary day, until you 
should recover from your nervous attack ? What a fool’s 
part I have been enacting! It is of no use flying from me, 
Mr. Perverse—we are inseparable—you have my gold, I have 
your shadow; this exchange deprives us both of peace. Did 
you ever hear of a man’s shadow leaving him ?—yours fol¬ 
lows me until you receive it again into favor, and thus free 
me from it. Disgust and weariness sooner or later will com¬ 
pel you to do what you should have done gladly at first. In 
vain you strive with fate! ” 

He continued unceasingly in the same tone, uttering con¬ 
stant sarcasms about the gold and the shadow, till I was 
completely bewildered. To fly from him was impossible. I 
had pursued my way through the empty streets toward my 
own house, which I could scarcely recognize—the windows 
were broken to pieces, no light was visible, the doors were 
shut, and the bustle of domestics had ceased. My companion 
burst into a loud laugh. “Yes, yes,” said he, “you see the 
.state of things; however, you will find your friend Bendel at 
home; he was sent back the other day so fatigued that I 
assure you he has never left the house since. He will have 
a fine story to tell! So I wish you a very good night—may 
we shortly meet again! ” 
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I had repeatedly rung the bell; at last a light appeared; 
and Bendel inquired from within who was there. The poor 
fellow could scarcely contain himself at the sound of my 
voice. The door flew open, and we were locked in each 
other’s arms. I found him sadly changed; he was looking 
ill and feeble. I, too, was altered; my hair had become 
quite gray. He conducted me through the desolate apart¬ 
ments to an inner room, which had escaped the general wreck. 
After partaking of some refreshment, we seated ourselves; 
and, with fresh lamentations, he began to tell me that the 
gray, withered old man whom he had met with my shadow 
had insensibly led him such a zig-zag race that he had lost 
all traces of me, and at last sank down exhausted with fatigue; 
that, unable to find me, he had returned home, when, shortly 
after, the mob, at Rascal’s instigation, assembled violently be¬ 
fore the house, broke the windows, and by all sorts of excesses 
completely satiated their fury. Thus had they treated their 
benefactor. My servants had fled in all directions. The 
police had banished me from the town as a suspicious char¬ 
acter, and granted me an interval of twenty-four hours to 
leave the territory. Bendel added many particulars as to 
the information I had already obtained respecting Rascal’s 
wealth and marriage. This villain, it seems—who was the 
author of all the measures taken against mfe—became pos¬ 
sessed of my secret nearly from the beginning, and, tempted 
by the love of money, had supplied himself with a key to my 
chest, and from that time had been laying the foundation of 
his present wealth. Bendel related all this with many tears, 
and wept for joy that I was once more safely restored to 
him, after all his fears and anxieties for me. In me, how¬ 
ever, such a state of things only awoke despair. 

My dreadful fate now stared me in the face in its gigantic 
and unchangeable horror. The source of tears was exhausted 
within me; no groans escaped my breast; but with coo! in¬ 
difference I bared my unprotected head to the blast. “ Ben¬ 
del,” said I, “you know my fate; this heavy visitation is a 
punishment for my early sins; but as for thee, my innocent 
friend, I can no longer permit thee to share my destiny. I 
will depart this very night—saddle me a horse—I will set out 
alone. Remain here, Bendel—I insist npon it; there must 
be some chests of gold still left in the house—take them, 
they are thine. I shall be a re.stless and solitary wanderer 
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on the face of the earth; but should better days arise, and 
fortune once more smile propitiously on me, then I will not 
forget thy steady,fidelity; for in hours of deep distress thy 
faithful bosom has been the depository of my sorrows.” 
With a bursting heart the w’orthy Bendel prepared to obey 
this last command of his master; for I was deaf to all his 
arguments and blind to his tears. My horse was brought— 
I pressed my weeping friend to my bosom—threw myself into 
the saddle, and, under the friendly shades of night, quitted 
this sepulchre of my existence, indifferent which road my 
horse should take; for now on this side the grave I had 
neither wishes, hopes, nor fears. 

After a short time I was joined by a traveller on foot, who, 
after walking for a while by the side of my horse, observed 
that, as we both seemed to be travelling the same road, he 
should beg my permission to lay his cloak on the horse’s back, 
behind me, to which I silently assented. He thanked me 
with easy politeness for this trifling favor, praised my horse, 
and then took’ occasion to extol the happiness and the power 
of the rich, and fell, I scarcely know how, into a sort of con¬ 
versation with himself, in which I merely acted the part of 
listener. He unfolded his views of human life and of the 
world, and, touching on metaphysics, demanded an answer 
from that cloudy science to the question of questions—the 
answer that should solve all mysteries. He deduced one 
problem from another in a very lucid manner, and then pro¬ 
ceeded to their solution. 

You may remember, my dear friend, that after having run 
through the school philosophy I became sensible of my unfit¬ 
ness for metaphysical speculations, and therefore totally ab¬ 
stained from engaging in them. Since then I have acquiesced 
in some things, and abandoned all hope of comprehending 
others, trusting, as you advised me, to my own plain sense 
and the voice of conscience to direct and, if possible, main¬ 
tain me in the right path. 

Now, this skilful rhetorician seemed to me to expend great 
skill in rearing a firmly constructed edifice, towering aloft 
on its own self-supported basis, but resting on and upheld 
by some internal principle of necessity. I regretted in it the 
total absence of what I desired to find; and thus it seemed a 
mere work of art, serving only by its elegance and exquisite 
finish to captivate the eye. Nevertheless, I listened with 
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pleasure to this eloquently gifted man, who diverted my at¬ 
tention from my own sorrows to the speaker; and he would 
have secured my entire acquiescence if he had appealed to 
my heart as well as to my judgment. 

In the mean time the hours had passed away, and morning 
had already dawned imperceptibly in the horizon; looking 
up, I shuddered as I beheld in the east all those splendid hues 
that announce the rising sun. At this hour, when all natural 
shadows are seen in their full proportions, not a fence or a 
shelter of any kind could I descry in this open country, and 
I was not alone! I cast a glance at my companion, and 
shuddered again—it was the man in the gray coat himself! 
He laughed at my surprise, and said, without giving me time 
to speak: “You see, according to the fashion of this world, 
mutual convenience binds us together for a time; there is 
plenty of time to think of parting. The road here along the 
mountain, which perhaps has escaped your notice, is the 
only one that you can prudently take; into the valley you 
dare not descend—the path over the mountain would but re¬ 
conduct you to the town which you have left—my road, too, 
lies this way. I perceive you change color at the rising sun 
—I have no objections to let you have the loan of your 
shadow during our journey, and in return you may not be in¬ 
disposed to tolerate my society. You have now no Bendel; 
but I will act for him. I regret that you are not over-fond 
of me; but that need not prevent you from accepting my 
poor services. The devil is not so black as he is painted. 
Yesterday you provoked me, I own; but now that is all for¬ 
gotten, and you must confess I have this day succeeded in 
beguiling the wearisomeness of your journey. Come, take 
your shadow, apd make trial of it.” 

The sun had risen, and we were meeting with passengers; 
so I reluctantly consented. With a smile, he immediately 
let my shadow glide down to the ground; and I beheld it 
take its place by that of my horse, and gayly trot along with 
me. My feelings were anything but pleasant. I rode through 
groups of country people, who respectfully made way for the 
well-mounted stranger. Thus I proceeded, occasionally steal¬ 
ing a sidelong glance, with a beating heart, from my horse 
at the shadow once my own, but now, alas! accepted as a 
loan from a stranger, or rather a fiend. He moved on care¬ 
lessly at my side, whistling a song. He being on foot and 
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I on horseback the temptation to hazard a silly project oc¬ 
curred to me; so, suddenly turning my bridle, I set spurs to 
my horse, and at full gallop struck into a by-path; but my 
shadow, on the sudden movement of my horse, glided away, 
and stood on the road quietly awaiting the approach of its 
legal owner. I was obliged to return abashed toward the 
gray man; but he very coolly finished his song, and with a 
laugh set my shadow to rights again, reminding me that it 
was at my option to have it irrevocably fixed to me, by pur¬ 
chasing it on just and equitable terms. “I hold you,” said 
he, “ by the shadow; and you seek in vain to get rid of me. 
A rich man like you requires a shadow, unquestionably; and 
you are to blame for not having seen this sooner. ” 

I now continued my journey on the same road; every con¬ 
venience and even luxury of life was mine; I moved about 
in peace and freedom, for I possessed a shadow, though a 
borrowed one; and all the respect due to wealth was paid to 
me. But a deadly disease preyed on my heart. My extra¬ 
ordinary companion, who gave himself out to be the humble 
attendant of the richest individual in the world, was remark¬ 
able for his dexterity; in short, his singular address and 
promptitude admirably fitted him to be the very beau ideal 
of a rich man’s lacquey. But he never stirred from my side, 
and tormented me with constant assurances that a day would 
most certainly come when, if it were only to get rid of him, 
I should gladly comply with his terms and redeem my 
shadow. Thus he became as irksome as he was hateful to 
me. I really stood in awe of him—I had placed myself in 
his power. Since he had effected my return to the pleasures 
of the world, which I had resolved to shun, he had the per¬ 
fect mastery of me. His eloquence was irresistible, and at 
times I almost thought he was in the right. A shadow is 
indeed necessary to a man of fortune; and if I chose to main¬ 
tain the position in which he had placed me, there was only 
one means of doing so. But on one point I was immovable; 
since I had sacrificed my love for Minna, and thereby blighted 
the happiness of my whole life, I would not now, for all the 
shadows in the universe, be induced to sign away my soul to 
this being—I knew not how it might end. 

One day we were sitting by the entrance of a cavern much 
visited by strangers, who ascended the mountain; the rush¬ 
ing noise of a subterranean torrent resounded from the 
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fatliomless abyss, the depths of which exceeded all calcula¬ 
tion. He was, according to his favorite custom, employing 
all the powers of his lavish fancy and all the charm of the 
most brilliant coloring, to depict to me what I might effect 
in the world, by virtue of my purse, when once I had recov¬ 
ered my shadow. With my elbows resting on my knees I 
kept my face concealed in my hands and listened to the 
false fiend, my heart torn between the temptation and my 
determined opposition to it. Such indecision I could no 
longer endure, and resolved on one decisive effort. 

“You seem to forget,” said I, “that I tolerate your pres¬ 
ence only on certain conditions, and that I am to retain per¬ 
fect freedom of action.” 

“You have but to command—I depart,” was all his reply. 

The threat was familiar to me; I was silent. He then 
began to fold up my shadow. I turned pale, but allowed 
him to continue. 

“You cannot endure me, Mr. Schlemihl—you hate me—I 
am aware of it—but why ?—is it, perhaps, because you at¬ 
tacked me on the open plain, in order to rob me of my in¬ 
visible bird’s nest ? or is it because you thievishly endeavored 
to seduce away the shadow with which I had intrusted you 
—my own property—confiding implicity in your honor ? 

I had not a word to reply. 

“Well, well,” he exclaimed, “you detest me, and I know 
it; but I bear you no malice on that account. We must part 
—that is clear; also, I must say that you begin to be very 
tiresome to me. Once more let me advise you to free your¬ 
self entirely by the purchase of your shadow.” 

I held out the purse to him. 

“No, Mr. Schlemihl; not at that price.” 

With a deep sigh I said: “ Be it so, then; let us part, I 
entreat; cross my path no more. There is surely room 
enough in the world for us both.” 

Laughing, he replied: “I go; but just allow me to inform 
you how you may at any time recall me whenever you have 
a mind to see your most humble servant; you have only to 
shake your purse, the sound of the gold will bring me to you 
in an instant. You know that I can be very serviceable to 
my friends; and that the rich are my peculiar care—this 
you have observed. As to your shadow, allow me to say 
you can only redeem it on one condition.” 
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Recollection of former d:iys came over me; and I hastily 
asked him if he had obtained Mr. Thomas John’s signature. 

He smiled and said, “ It was by no means necessary from 
so excellent a friend.” 

“Where is he ? for God’s sake tell me.” 

With some hesitation he put his hand into his pocket and 
drew out the altered and pallid form of Mr. John by the hair 
of his head, whose livid lips uttered the awful words, “ Justo 
judicio Dei jttdicatus sum; justo judicio Dei condemnatus sum ”— 
“ I am judged and condemned by the just judgment of God.” 
I was horror-struck; and instantly throwing the jingling 
purse into the abyss, I exclaimed: “Wretch! in the name of 
Heaven, I conjure you to be gone!—away from my sight!— 
never appear before me again! ” With a dark expression on 
his countenance he arose and immediately vanished behind 
the huge rocks which surrounded the place. 

I was now left equally without gold and without shadow; 
but a heavy load was taken from my breast, and I felt cheer¬ 
ful. Had not my Minna been irrecoverably lost to me, or 
even had I been perfectly free from self-reproach on her ac¬ 
count, I felt that happiness might yet have been mine. At 
present I was lost in doubt as to my future course. I exam¬ 
ined my pockets, and found I had a few gold pieces still left, 
which I counted with feelings of great satisfaction. I had 
left my horse at the inn, and was ashamed to return, or at 
all events I must wait tilt the sun had set, which at present 
was high in the heavens. I laid myself down under a shady 
tree and fell into a peaceful sleep. 

Lovely forms floated in airy measures before me and 
filled up my delightful dreams. Minna, with a garland of 
flowers entwined in her hair, was bending over me with a 
smile of good-will; also the worthy Bendel was crowned with 
flowers, and hastened to meet me with friendly greetings. 
Many other forms seemed to rise up confusedly in the dis¬ 
tance ; thyself among the number, Chamisso. Perfect radi¬ 
ance beamed around them, but none had a shadow; and what 
was more surprising, there was no appearance of unhappiness 
on this account. Nothing was to be seen or heard but flowers 
and music; and love and joy, and groves of never-fading 
palms, seemed the natives of that happy clime. 

In vain I tried to detain and comprehend the lovely but 
fleeting forms. I was conscious also of being in a dream. 
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and was anxious that nothing should rouse me from it; and 
when I did awake, I kept my eyes closed, in order if possi¬ 
ble to contiune the illusion. At last I opened my eyes. The 
sun was now visible in the east; I must have slept the whole 
night; I looked upon this as a warning not to return to the 
inn. What I had left there I was content to lose, without 
much regret; and resigning myself to Providence, I decided 
on taking a by-road that led through the wooded declivity 
of the mountain. I never once cast a glance behind me; nor 
did it ever occur to me to return, as I might have done, to 
Bendel, whom I had left in affluence. 

In the forest I met an aged peasant, who gave me a 
friendly greeting, and with whom I entered into conversa¬ 
tion, requesting, as a traveller desirous of information, some 
particulars relative to the road, the country and its inhabi¬ 
tants, the productions of the mountain, etc. He replied to 
my various inquiries with readiness and intelligence. At last 
we reached the bed of a mountain torrent, which had laid 
waste a considerable tract of the forest; I inwardly shud¬ 
dered at the idea of the open sunshine. I suffered the peasant 
to go before me. In the middle of the very place which I 
dreaded so much, he suddenly stopped, and turned back to 
give me an account of this inundation; but, instantly perceiv¬ 
ing that I had no shadow, he broke off abruptly and ex¬ 
claimed, “ How is this ?—you have no shadow! ” 

“Alas, alas! ” said I, “in a long and serious illness I had 
the misfortune to lose my hair, my nails, and my shadow. 
Look, good father; although my hair has grown again, it is 
quite white; and at my age, my nails are still very short; 
and my poor shadow seems to have left me, never to return. ” 
“Ah! ” said the old man, shaking his head; “no shadow! 
that was indeed a terrible illness, sir. ” 

But he did not resume his narrative, and, at the very first 
crossroad we came to, left me without uttering a syllable. 
Fresh tears flowed from my eyes, and my cheerfulness had 
fled. With a heavy heart I travelled on, avoiding all society. 
I plunged into the deepest shades of the forest; and often, 
to avoid a sunny tract of country, I waited for hours till every 
human being had left it, and I could pass it unobserved. In 
the evenings I took shelter in the villages. A few rainy days 
assisted me on my journey; but to the no small detriment 
of my boots, the soles of which were better suited to Count, 
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Peter than to the poor foot-traveller. I was soon barefoot, 
anti a new purchase must be made. The following morning 
I commenced an earnest search in a market-place, where a 
fair was being held; and I saw in one of the booths new and 
second-hand boots set out for sale. I was a long time select¬ 
ing and bargaining; I wished much to have a new pair, but 
was frightened at the extravagant price; and so was obliged 
to content myself with a second-hand pair, still pretty good 
and strong, which the beautiful, fair-haired youth who kept 
the booth handed over to me with a cheerful smile, wishing 
me a prosperous journey. I went on, and left the place im¬ 
mediately by the northern gate. 

I was so lost in my own thoughts that I walked along, 
scarcely knowing how or where. I looked round and found 
myself in a forest of firs, where apparently the stroke of 
the axe had never been heard. A few steps more brought 
me amid huge rocks covered with moss, between which 
whole fields of snow and ice were extended. The air was 
intensely cold. I looked round, and the forest had dis¬ 
appeared behind me; a few steps more, and there was the 
stillness of death itself. The icy plain on which I stood 
stretched to an immeasurable distance, and a thick cloud 
rested upon it; the sun was of a red blood color at the verge 
of the horizon; the cold was insupportable. I could not 
imagine what had happened to me. The benumbing frost 
made me quicken my pace. I heard a distant sound of 
waters; and, at one step more, I stood on the icy shore of 
some ocean. Innumerable droves of sea-dogs rushed past 
me and plunged into the waves. I continued my way along 
this coast, and again met with rocks, plains, birch and fir 
forests, and yet only a few minutes had elapsed. It was now 
intensely hot. I looked around and suddenly found myself 
between some fertile rice-fields and mulberry-trees; I sat 
down under their shade, and found by my watch that it was 
just one quarter of an hour since I had left the village mar¬ 
ket. I fancied it was a dream; but, no, I was indeed awake, 
as I felt by the experiment I made of biting my tongue. I 
closed my eyes in order to collect my scattered thoughts. 
Presently I heard unintelligible words uttered in a nasal tone; 
and I beheld two Chinese, whose Asiatic physiognomies were 
not to be mistaken, even had their costume not betrayed 
their origin. They were addressing me in the language and 
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with the salutations of their country. I rose, and drew back 
a couple of steps. They had disappeared; the landscape 
was entirely changed; the rice-fields had given place to trees 
and woods. I examined some of the trees and plants around 
me, and ascertained such of them as I was acquainted with 
to be productions of the southern part of Asia. I made one 
step toward a particular tree, and again all w'as changed. I 
now moved on like a recruit at drill, taking slow and mea¬ 
sured steps, gazing with astonished eyes at the wonderful 
variety of regions, plains, meadows, mountains, steppes, and 
sandy deserts which passed in succession before me. I had 
now no doubt that I had seven-leagued boots on my feet. 

I fell on my knees in silent gratitude, shedding tears of 
thankfulness; for I now saw clearly what was to be my future 
condition. Shut out by early sins from all human society, I 
was offered amends for the privation by Nature herself. 

I stood on the heights of Thibet; and the sun I had lately 
beheld in the east was now sinking in the west. I traversed 
Asia from east to west, and thence passed into Africa, which 
I curiously examined at repeated visits in all directions. As 
I gazed on the ancient pyramids and temples of Egypt, I de¬ 
scried in the sandy deserts near Thebes of the hundred gates 
the caves where Christian hermits dwelt of old. 

My determination was instantly taken, that here should be 
my future dwelling. I chose one of the most secluded, but 
roomy, comfortable, and inaccessible to the jackals. 

I- stepped over from the pillars of Hercules to Europe; 
and having taken a survey of its northern and southern coun¬ 
tries I passed by the north of Asia, on the polar glaciers, to 
Greenland and America, visiting both parts of this continent; 
and the winter, which was already at its height in the south, 
drove me quickly back from Cape Horn to the north. I 
waited till daylight had risen in the east of Asia, and then, 
after a short rest, continued my pilgrimage. I followed in 
both the Americas the vast chain of the Andes, once con¬ 
sidered the loftiest on our globe. I stepped carefully and 
slowly from one summit to another, sometimes over snowy 
heights, sometimes over flaming volcanoes, often breathless 
from fatigue. At last I reached Elias’s mountain and sprang 
over Behring's Straits into Asia; I followed the western coast 
in its various windings, carefully observing which of the 
neighboring isles was accessible to me. From the peninsula 
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of Malacca my bools carried me to Sumatra, Java, Bali, and 
Lombok. I made many attempts—often with danger, and 
always unsuccessfully—to force my way over the numerous 
little islands and rocks with which this sea is studded, wish¬ 
ing to find a northwest passage to Borneo and other islands 
of the archipelago. 

At last I sat down at the extreme point of Lombok, my 
eyes turned toward the southeast, lamenting that I had so 
soon reached the limits allotted to me, and bewailing my fate 
as a captive in his grated cell. Thus was I shut out from 
that remarkable country. New Holland, and the islands of 
the southern ocean, so essentially necessary to a knowledge 
of the earth and which would have best assisted me in the 
study of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. And thus, at 
the very outset, I beheld all my labors condemned to be 
limited to mere fragments. 

Ah! Chamisso, what is the activity of man ? 

Frequently in the most rigorous winters of the southern 
hemisphere I have rashly thrown myself on a fragment of 
drifting ice between Cape Horn and Van Diemen’s Land, in 
the hope of effecting a passage to New Holland, reckless of 
the cold and the vast ocean, reckless of my fate, even should 
this savage land prove my grave. 

But all in vain—I never reached New Holland. Each 
time, when defeated in my attempt, I returned to Lombok; 
and seated at its. extreme point, my eyes directed to the 
southeast, I gave way afresh to lamentations that my range 
of investigation was so limited. At last I tore myself from 
the spot, and, heartily grieved at my disappointment, re¬ 
turned to the interior of Asia. Setting out at morning dawn, 
I traversed it from east to west, and at night reached the 
cave in Thebes which I had previously selected for my dwell¬ 
ing-place, and had visited yesterday afternoon. 

After a short repose, as soon as daylight had visited Eu¬ 
rope, it was my first care to provided myself with the articles 
of which I stood most in need. First of all a drag, to act on 
my boots; for I had experienced the inconvenience of these 
whenever I wished to shorten my steps and examine sur¬ 
rounding objects more fully. A pair of slippers to go over 
the boots served the purpose effectually; and from that time 
I carried two pairs about me, because I frequently cast them 
off from my feet in my botanical investigations, without hav- 
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ing time to pick them up, when threatened by the approach 
of lions, men, or hyenas. My excellent watch, owing to the 
short duration of my movements, was also on these occasions 
an admirable chronometer. I wanted, besides, a sextant, a 
few philosophical instruments, and some books. To purchase 
these things, I made several unwilling journeys to London 
and Paris, choosing a time when I could be hid by the favor¬ 
ing clouds. As all my ill-gotten gold was exhausted, I car¬ 
ried over from Africa some ivory, which is there so plentiful, 
in payment of my purchases—taking care, however, to pick 
out the smallest teeth, in order not to over-burden myself. 
I had thus soon provided myself with all that I wanted, and 
now entered on a new mode of life as a student—wandering 
over the globe—measuring the height of the mountains, and 
the temperature of the air and of the springs—observing the 
manners and habits of animals—investigating plants and 
flowers. From the equator to the pole, and from the new 
world to the old, I was constantly engaged in repeating and 
comparing my experiments. 

My usual food consisted of the eggs of the African ostrich 
or northern sea-birds, with a few fruits, especially those of 
the palm and the banana of the tropics. The tobacco-plant 
consoled me when I was depressed; and the affection of my 
spaniel was a compensation for the loss of human sympathy 
and society. When I returned from my excursions, loaded 
with fresh treasures, to my cave in Thebes, which he guarded 
during my absence, he ever sprang joyfully forward to greet 
me, and made me feel that I was indeed not alone on the 
earth. An adventure soon occurred which brought me once 
more among my fellow-creatures. 

One day, as I was gathering lichens and algse on the north¬ 
ern coast, with the drag on my boots, a bear suddenly made 
bis appearance, and was stealing toward me round the corner 
of a rock. After throwing away my slippers, I attempted to 
step across to an island, by means of a rock, projecting from 
the waves in the intermediate space, that served as a step¬ 
ping-stone. I reached the rock safely with one foot, but 
instantly fell into the sea with the other, one of my slippers 
having inadvertently remained on. The cold was intense; 
and I escaped this imminent peril at the risk of my life. On 
coming ashore, I hastened to the Libyan sands to dry myself 
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in the sun; but the heat affected my head so much that, in 
a fit of illness, I staggered back to the north. In vain I 
sought relief by change of place—hurrying from east to west, 
and from west to east—now in climes of the south, now in 
those of the north; sometimes I rushed into daylight, some¬ 
times into the shades of night. I know not how long this 
lasted. A burning fever raged in my veins; with extreme 
anguish I felt my senses leaving me. Suddenly, by an un¬ 
lucky accident, I trod upon some one’s foot, whom I had 
hurt, and received a blow in return which laid me senseless. 

On recovering, I found myself lying comfortably in a good 
bed, which, with many other beds, stood in a spacious and 
handsome apartment. Some one was watching by me; peo¬ 
ple seemed to be walking from one bed to another; they 
came beside me, and spoke of me as Number Twelve. On 
the wall, at the foot of my bed—it was no dream, for I dis¬ 
tinctly read it—on a black marble tablet was inscribed my 
name in large letters of gold: 

PETER SCHLEMIHL. 

Underneath were two rows of letters in smaller characters, 
which I was too feeble to connect together, and closed my 
eyes again. 

I now heard something read aloud, in which I distinctly 
noted the words, “Peter Schlemihl," but could not collect 
the full meaning. I saw a man of benevolent aspect, and a 
very beautiful female dressed in black, standing near my bed; 
their countenances were not unknown to me, but in my weak 
state I could not remember who they were. Some time 
elapsed, and I began to regain my strength. I was called 
Number Twelve, and, from my long beard, was supposed to 
be a Jew, but was not the less carefully nursed on that ac¬ 
count. No one seemed to perceive that I was destitute of a 
shadow. My boots, I was assured, together with everything 
found on me when I was brought here, were in safe keeping, 
and would be given up to me on my restoration to health. 
This place was called the SCHLEMIHLIUM: the daily 
recitation I had heard, was an exhortation to pray for Peter 
Schlemihl as the founder and benefactor of this institution. 
The benevolent-looking man whom I had seen by my bed¬ 
side was Bendel; the beautiful lady in black was Minna. 

I had been enjoying the advantages of the Schlemihlium 
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without being recognized; and I learned, further, that I was 
in Bendel’s native town, where he had employed a part of 
my once unhallowed gold in founding a hospital in my name, 
under his superintendence, and that its unfortunate immates 
daily pronounced blessings on me. Minna had become a 
widow: an unhappy lawsuit had deprived Rascal of his life, 
and Minna of the greater part of her property. Her parents 
were no more; and here she dwelt in widowed piety, wholly 
devoting herself to works of mercy. 

One day, as she stood by the side of Number Twelve’s bed 
with Bendel he said to her: “ Noble lady, why e.xpose your¬ 
self so frequently to this unhealthy atmosphere ? Has fate 
dealt so harshly with you as to render you desirous of death ? ” 
“By no means, Mr. Bendel,” she replied; “since I have 
awoke from my long dream, all has gone well with me. I 
now neither wish for death nor fear it, and think on the fu¬ 
ture and on the past with equal serenity. Do you not also 
feel an inward satisfaction in thus paying a pious tribute of 
gratitude and love to your old master and friend ? ” 

“ Thanks be to God, I do, noble lady,” said he. “ Ah, how 
wonderfully has everything fallen out! How thoughtlessly 
have we sipped joys and sorrows from the full cup now 
drained to the last drop; and we might fancy the past a mere 
prelude to the real scene for which we now wait, armed by 
experience. How different has been the reality! Yet let us 
not regret the past, but rather rejoice that we have not lived 
in vain. As respects our old friend also, I have a firm hope 
that it is now better with him than formerly. ” 

“I trust so, too,” answered Minna; and so saying she 
passed by me, and they departed. 

This conversation made a deep impression on me; and I 
hesitated whether I should discover myself or depart un¬ 
known. At last I decided; and, asking for pen and paper, 
wrote as follows: 

“ Matters arc indeed better with your old friend than 
formerly. He has repented; and his repentance has led to 
forgiveness. ” 

I now attempted to rise, for I felt myself stronger. The 
keys of a little chest near my bed were given me; and in it 
I found all my effects. I put on my clothes; fastened my 
botanical case round me—wherein, with delight, I found my 
northern lichens all safe—put on my boots, and leaving 
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my note on the table, left the gates, and was speedily far 
advanced on the road to Thebes. 

Passing along the Syrian coast, which was the same road 
I had taken on last leaving home, 1 beheld my poor Figaro 
running to meet me. The faithful animal, after vainly wait¬ 
ing at home for his master’s return, had probably followed 
his traces. I stood still and called him. He sprang toward 
me with leaps and barks, and a thousand demonsrations of 
unaffected delight. I took him in my arms—for he was un¬ 
able to follow me—and carried him home. 

There I found everything exactly in the order in which I 
had left it; and returned by degrees, as my increasing 
strength allowed me, to my old occupations and usual mode 
of life, from which I was kept back a whole year by my fall 
into the Polar Ocean. And this, dear Chamisso, is the life 
I am still leading. My boots are not yet worn out, as I had 
been led to fear would be the case from that very learned 
work of Tieckius— De rebus gestis Pollicilli. Their energies 
remain unimpaired; and although mine are gradually failing 
me, I enjoy the consolation of having spent them in pursuing 
incessantly one object, and that not fruitlessly. 

So far as my boots would carry me, I have observed and 
studied our globe and its conformation, its mountains and 
temperature, the atmosphere in its various changes, the in¬ 
fluences of the magnetic power; in fact, I have studied all 
living creation—and more especially plants—more profoundly 
than any one of our race. I have settled the geography of 
the interior of Africa, and the Arctic regions, of the interior 
of Asia, and of its eastern coast. My Historia stirpium 
plantarum utriusque oris is an extensive fragment of a Flora 
universalis terra and a part of my Systema tiatura. Besides 
increasing the number of our known species by more than a 
third, I have also contributed somewhat to the natural system 
of plants, and to a knowledge of their geography. 

I have selected thee, my dear Chamisso, to be the guardian 
of my wonderful history, thinking that when I have left this 
world, it may afford valuable instruction to the living. As 
for thee, Chamisso, if thou wouldst live among thy fellow- 
creatures, learn to value thy shadow more than gold; if thou 
wouldst live thy nobler part—in this thou needest no counsel. 
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THE SECRET OF LIFE* 


I was on my way to witness Professor Palliser’s wonderful 
experiment. The experiment was a new one; it had never 
before been exhibited. Hastening along with my head down, 
I came into collision with my old friend Colbran, whom I 
had not seen for three years, though his fame had reached 
me from abroad, where he was acknowledged to be the great¬ 
est baritone singer of his time. He consented to go with me, 
and we entered the professor’s laboratory together. 

The apparatus was something very simple—a structure of 
vibrating strings and resounding metallic surfaces, the whole 
about the size of an ordinary revolving bookstand. It was 
supported on a low cylinder of thick glass at one end of the 
room, and was open to examination. At a distance from it 
of about ten feet stood a short pillar of Mexican onyx, on 
the top of which rested a butterfly some nine inches across 
the wings. It was not a real butterfly, but a skilful and 
beautiful piece of mechanism, as we perceived upon handling 
it. The movement of the wings on their hinges was similar 
to that of the live insect, and, indeed, it only needed life 
to flutter about the room. It was made chiefly of gold, and 
weighed, I suppose, about six or eight ounces. 

The professor explained to us the principle involved and 
what he was going to do. Colbran listened very closely and 
seemed to grasp the central idea. “ Is not this coming very 
close to life itself ? ” he asked finally. 

“Life involves what we term emotion,” was the reply. 
“ Love is a vibration more subtle and searching than any 
other. Between that and the etheric phenomena there is a 
gulf not yet bridged. I am already able to set material ob¬ 
jects in motion by acting upon the atomic particles or mole¬ 
cules of which they are composed. I expect to be able ulti¬ 
mately to create material substances out of ether. But to 
instil life is a step beyond that. Life can only proceed from 
life, directed and energized by love. The process is proba¬ 
bly of the utmost essential simplicity, like all supremely great 
things; it may be on the lines on which I am now working. 
But it is still a mystery, and may always remain so.” 

The professor took up an instrument somewhat resembling 
♦ The London Tablet. 
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an antique lute, and tried the strings with a bow. Then, 
going to the apparatus above described, he set in motion a 
small object attached to its top; it revolved rapidly on a 
vertical axis, emitting a clear note like a spinning top. 
Standing in front of the apparatus, he began to play a simple 
air on the lute, to which the strings and the metallic surfaces 
of the apparatus returned a resonant echo. Several times 
he varied the pitch. Suddenly a penetrating, harmonious 
sound rang out, and the golden butterfly stirred and moved 
its wings. The professor continued to play vigorously. The 
butterfly raised itself in the air, fluttered upward to the height 
of a couple of feet, remained hovering and suspended there 
for several seconds and then slowly fell to the floor. 

“ Have you any objection to letting me try, professor ? ” 
inquired Colbran. “ It seems to me that the human voice 
may have a power in this direction that would be worth 
studying. ” 

“I beg you will proceed," said Palliser, courteously, but 
with a slight smile. He replaced the butterfly on the column 
and handed Colbran the lute. 

“ No, I shall try to do without that,” said the latter. “ If 
my notion has any basis in truth, the vocal chords are the 
only instruments required." 

Standing erect in the centre of the room, he sent forth his 
voice in a note that vibrated in our ears with the clearness 
of a silver trumpet, but was much finer in quality. He sang 
no words, but simply ascended and descended the scale in 
varying combinations. What ensued was indeed extraordi¬ 
nary. The butterfly rose from the pillar, waving its wings 
with long, tranquil strokes and soared lightly upward. Just 
before it brushed the ceiling, Colbran struck a new key, and 
the golden insect, as if in response to a summons, changed 
its course and came hovering toward him. Again a change; 
it flew hither and thither about the room, now approaching 
one of us, now another, seemingly obeying the silent impulse 
of Colbran’s will. 

“ I have promised some friends to call on them this even¬ 
ing,” said I, later on, “ and I want you to come with me and 
make their acquaintance.” 

We were admitted to the house only to hear sad tidings. 
The little girl had been attacked by teething convulsions the 
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night before and was dead. It was the sorrowing father who 
told us this. 

They took us to an inner room, where the body was lying 
in a small white coffin. 

“ What was her name?" Colbran asked at length. 

“ Helen,” the mother replied. 

With that Colbran lifted his head and began to sing. The 
words of the song were grand, noble, and inspiring, instinct 
with immortal faith and joy. But the music was of a beauty 
and power scarcely mortal; and as I listened to his mighty 
voice, strong as the thunder of the ocean, and gently sweet 
as the sighing of yEolian harp-strings, methought I had never 
known what music was till now. The melody thrilled the 
nerves and glowed in the pulse, and as the singer proceeded 
he breathed his very soul into the strains till it seemed as if 
love and life were come from heaven to utter themselves 
through his lips. No words can convey the searching, reviv¬ 
ing, irresistible potency of that song. It was almost awful 
in its power, and yet so tender that it drew tears to the eyes 
—tears and smiles such as born of tears like these. 

And at that moment came a cry from the mother. “ She 
moves! She is breathing! O God! she is alive again. My 
baby—my baby is alive! ” 

I looked in awe and saw the pale cheeks slowly become 
pink, and soft lips tremble and part, and the little breast stir 
beneath the white drapery. And as the last note of that 
mighty and mysterious song died away, little Helen opened 
her eyes and was in the world once more. 

I felt a hand on my arm, and Colbran drew me out of the 
room, while the father and mother were blind to everything 
but their unspeakable happiness. 

“ What are you ? What have you done ? ” said I, as we 
emerged into the icy street. The chimes were ringing from 
the steeples and all the stars were out. 

“ I know nothing,” he replied. “ Men are sometimes for a 
moment the messengers of God. This is the anniversary of 
a greater mystery; but God is with man still! ” 
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A DISCONTENTED MAID* 


She was so pretty, so young, with a face of creamy pallor, 
so tenderly rosy, and there came from her a fragrance as 
fresh and delicate as that which would have come from per¬ 
fumed snow; when one brushed against her in the street or 
on the road, one really believed himself to be passing at the 
side of a month of April. 

Nevertheless, Jeanne had a pensive air, almost morose, as 
she walked one morning along the edge of the wood, where 
the sun gilded the mosses under the shadow of the aspen trees. 

Saddened at seeing her so chagrined, suddenly a tiny little 
fairy, robed in lilac satin, with a head no bigger than a seed 
pearl and coiffed in a Hennin of silver, came from under a 
shivering leaf and said to her with the voice of a cricket: 

“Eh! Jeanne, my god-child, what is it, then, that makes 
you so thoughtful ? Have I not given you everything that 
young girls desire; hair the color of corn-silk, eyes the hue 
of periwinkles, cheeks like cream poured upon strawberries, 
the skipping step of a happy bird, and, finally, the gift of 
always hearing young men cry out when they see you: ‘Ah! 
if it were only given to me to be the husband of a wife like 
that! ’ Verily, I am at a loss to explain to myself the care 
that weighs upon you! ” 

Without responding Jeanne sighed. 

“ Can it be,” said the good fairy, “ that clad only in simple 
woollen, you have seen in the shops of the city silks and vel¬ 
vets in which it would better content you to be apparelled, 
and that you wish to exchange your sabots—a trifle hard to 
bare feet—for slippers of satin, with golden tassels ? ” 

Jeanne still sighed. 

“ Are you weary, then, of eating with your brown bread 
blackberries from the thickets, which turn to ink your 
rosy lips ? The fancy has taken you, perhaps, to taste the 
confections of cream and honey that they place for dessert 
on the tables of the rich ? 

“ Or ambitious, my little one, and instead of having for 
mother and father choppers of wood, who bind and sell fagots 
for a living, it would flatter you more to be the daughter of 
a powerful monarch, complimented from morn till night by 

* French of Catulle Mendes: E. C. Waggener: For Short Stories. 
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twenty maids of honor, and to dance the pavane with the 
King of Golconda in halls paved with precious stones ? ” 

Then Jeanne grew bolder. 

“No, godmother,” said she, “no, but I have never been 
able to see a flower—flowers are so pretty—without feeling 
myself envious and wishing to be a violet of the wood.” 

The good little fairy was not provoked, nor was she a eon- 
trary little person; the best thing to do, she thought, when 
one sincerely loved people, was to oblige them at once. 

“Your desire shall be realized,” said she simply. 

And Jeanne straightway was a violet of the wood in the 
mosses gilded by the sunlight under the frail trellises made 
by the shade of the aspen trees. 

She was so sweetly odorous then, that even with much 
seeking it was impossible elsewhere to find such a violet; 
she concealed herself as best she could at the foot of a tree, 
but she was unable to prevent her perfume from rising in the 
air, so that all day long there swarmed about her quarrelling 
butterflies and madly in love bees. 

Nevertheless, she did not seem to be satisfied, but leaned 
languishing on her frail stem, and the drops of dew with 
which she was washed every morning seemed like tears. 

More than ever pained at sight of her chagrin, the fairy 
in the lilac satin robe came from under a grass spear and 
said to her in her chirping cricket voice: 

“ Eh! Violet, my lassie, what is it now that gives you such 
pain ? Has not all been done exactly as you wished, and 
are you not more charming than all your sisters of the wood ? 

The violet sighed as sigh the flowers. 

“Can it be,” said the fairy, “that you accommodate your¬ 
self less well than you thought to obscurity, and desire to 
freely expand in the full splendor of the sun ? ” 

The violet sighed again. 

“You are tired, doubtless, of the court paid you by the 
butterflies and bees, and have the whim to be grazed by 
kneeling lovers, who, pretending to be seeking flowers, ar¬ 
dently clasp hands under the sheltering mosses ? ” 

The violet did not cease sighing. 

“And rather than vegetate at the foot of a tree, where 
the sabot of every clod-hopper may tread upon and crush 
you, it would better please you to be admired among the 
splendors and beauties of a f6te in a gorgeous china vase. 
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Then the violet grew bolder. 

“No, godmother, no,” said she, “but it seems to me at 
present that the violet is a flower a little too sad with its dark 
tint and heavy odor; in short, leaves much to be desired. I 
recall once, however, having gathered from a private parterre 
a freshly opened hyacinth, whose color was the prettiest in 
the world—I wish to be a hyacinth in a garden border. ” 

“ I see no inconvenience in that,” amiably replied the fairy. 

And Jeanne straightway was a hyacinth in a flower-bed 
encompassed by a hedge of box. 

But she was still not content. A hyacinth, she wished to 
be a peony; the color of hyacinths had soon displeased her. 
A peony, she wished to be a lily; peonies, she found, were 
too coarse and red. 

A lily, she wished to be a rose; lilies, she decided, were 
much too white; she was not yet satisfied, even when a rose. 

“But Rose, Rose, my dearest god-child,” cried the fairy, 
with the Hennin of silver on her seed-pearl head, “ what can 
it be that desolates you still ? Everything has been done as 
you desired and you are fresher, fairer, more deliciously fra¬ 
grant than all your sisters of the gardens put together. Ex¬ 
plain to myself I cannot the care that clings to you sol ” 

With a doubly heavy sigh Jeanne responded: 

“The truth, godmother,” said she, “is that I wish to be a 
flower so exquisite that never existed one like it; a flower 
more adorable than violets, hyacinths, peonies, lilies, or roses 
even—a flower prettier than all other flowers.” 

“ Good 1 ” said the fairy, “ you should have said so sooner! ” 

And what happened then ? 

This simply: Under a single wave of the magic wand 
Jeanne became Jeanne again, so pretty, so young, with a 
face of creamy pallor, so tenderly rosy, and from whom there 
came a fragrance as fresh and delicate as that which would 
have come from perfumed snow; when one brushed against 
her in the street or on the road, one really believed himself 
to be passing at the side of a month of April. 

Seeing herself so mirrored in a neighboring brook, she was 
forced to recognize that she was wrong to have desired her¬ 
self changed; thereafter she desired nothing but to be gath¬ 
ered—the loveliest of all flowers. 
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BARNABY’S OFFERING* 


Once upon a time—indeed it was in the times of good 
King Louis—there lived a juggler who was known through¬ 
out the land as Barnaby. Perhaps he had some time pos¬ 
sessed another name—the name of his family; but if this 
were true, he had himself forgotten it, and, being poor and 
friendless, there was none to refresh his memory. Barnaby 
travelled alone from town to town and gained a meagre liv¬ 
ing by the exhibition of his strength and skill. It was a hard 
life—and yet some days were better than others. On market 
days, for example, or when there was a fair in some village, 
Barnaby journeyed perhaps all night to reach the place 
betimes, and, spreading his bit of well-worn carpet on the 
ground in as conspicuous a place as he could find, he began 
always by attracting a crowd of children with the recital of 
a humorous speech. This piece of wit and eloquence Barnaby 
had learned in his own youth from a retired mountebank, 
and for fifteen years he had used it without varying a sylla¬ 
ble. All the children in the towns through which the juggler 
travelled knew the speech by heart—but what difference did 
that make ? Cannot one be pleased except by what is new 
and strange ? 

Well, then! Barnaby next took from a mysterious pack on 
the ground beside him a round pewter plate which he pro¬ 
ceeded to balance skilfully on the tip of his nose. But the 
crowd received this with indifference—not so difficult, that, 
as one could plainly see! But when the juggler threw in 
the air six copper balls and, dropping swiftly on his hands, 
with his head hanging down between them and caught the 
balls on his toes and again sent them spinning up to glisten 
bravely in the sunlight, and caught them again on his toes, 
a faint murmur of enthusiasm ran through the spectators. 
And when, twisting himself backward until his head touched 
his heels, and thus, for all the world like a round hoop, 
Barnaby juggled with twelve gleaming, unsheathed knives, 
the murmur swelled into noisy cries of “ Brava! Brava, Bar¬ 
naby ! ” and pieces of money rained down on the old carpet. 

But this was in summer weather—alas! winter is not so 

•Sarpeta, in (Paris) Gil Bias; Translated tor Short Stories by Alice 
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kind to the poor. And for those who gain their bread by 
means such as these, there must be warmth and the light of 
the sun. In winter weather they are like the trees—the sap 
dried in their veins, their branches despoiled of leaves—left 
to shiver and sigh in the blast. 

But what Barnaby suffered, he suffered in silence. For, 
look you, he was a good Christian, and in his simple mind, 
reasoning only by faith, be reflected that, if this world were 
sombre and evil, the next must assuredly be gay and good. 
The questions of the origin of riches and the inequality of 
human conditions had never added their drop of bitterness 
to his cup of poverty. He neither understood nor considered 
their significance and he knew only that he loved God and 
trusted Him. But, above all, he loved and worshipped the 
Holy Virgin. Bamaby was afraid of women—remembering 
how Samson lost his strength and the passionate devotion he 
laid at the altar of Heaven’s Queen was all of which his great 
heart was capable and untainted by earthly affections. 

Now, it happened that at the close of a dreary winter’s 
day, Barnaby, who had not made so much as a crust of bread, 
was trudging wearily along the highroad and overtook a 
monk travelling in the same direction. 

“Good evening, father,” cried the juggler, and he slack¬ 
ened his steps to suit those of the holy man. 

The monk returned the greeting and, looking curiously at 
the mountebank, asked him: 

“ Why, my son, do you wear this garment of green ? ” 

“ It is the costume of my calling, father,” Barnaby replied. 
I am a juggler,” and he touched the pack on his shoulder. 
“ My name,” he added, “ is Barnaby.” 

“Friend Barnaby,” returned the monk, “do you find hap¬ 
piness in your calling ? ” 

“Ah, father,” cried the poor juggler, trying to smile, “it 
is the best calling in the world—if one could be always warm 
and sometimes not so hungry! ” 

But the monk frowned. “ Have a care, idle one! ” he an¬ 
swered severely; “the best calling of man is the service of 
God—the life of the monastic, which is a living hymn of 

“ Forgive,” murmured the juggler, coloring red with shame. 
“ I spoke like the ignorant one that I am, without thought. 
Were I other than this same ignorant Barnaby, I would gladly 
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exchange my art, which has made my name known throughout 
sixty villages—from Soisson to Beauvais—for the service of 
God and,” crossing himself, “the Holy Mother of God.” 

The monk was touched by so much humility. “ Knowest 
thou not, my son, that God sees the heart as well as the 
mind ? ” he replied gently; and then, putting out his hand, he 
said, “ Friend Barnaby, come with me! ” 

And thus it was that Barnaby, the juggler, all in his curi¬ 
ous garment of green, with his pewter plate, his six copper 
balls, and his twelve gleaming knives rolled up in the bit of 
old carpet, followed the holy father to the monastery and 
there renounced his calling for the service of Mary the 

In the monastery every one had a talent—every one ex¬ 
cept Barnaby—and each monk devoted his special gift to 
the glorification of Our Lady. The brother who had pre¬ 
vailed upon Barnaby to join the order composed lengthy 
treatises on the virtues and graces of the Virgin, and Brother 
Maurice copied these beautiful sentiments in a fine and ex¬ 
quisitely clear chirography. Brother Alexandre had a gift 
for painting in oils, and the walls of the chapel were adorned 
with immense canvases each portraying some incident in the 
life of Mary—one in particular, however, which greatly im¬ 
pressed Barnaby, was hung above the altar and represented 
the Mother of God seated upon a throne of light. At her 
feet crouched four lions; above her head circled seven doves, 
emblematical of the gifts of the Holy Ghost—Faith, Rev¬ 
erence, Science, Strength, Wisdom, Counsel, and Piety; 
while in attendance were the six golden-haired virgins—Hu¬ 
mility, Prudence, Retreat, Respect, Virginity, and Obedience. 

Brother Marbode toiled early and late with his chisel, en¬ 
graving on stone his adoration of the Virgin. And then 
there were poets who wrote her virtues in verse, and monks 
with glorious voices who chanted their everlasting praise. 

“Alas!” thought Barnaby, tossing on his narrow bed in 
his stone cell, “ I, who love her better than any—I, alone, 
can do nothing—nothing!” And he covered his face with 
his thin hands and the tears came to his sleepless eyes. 
“ For,” he said to himself, “ Our Lady will never know! ” 
The monks treated him with kindness, because they were 
all holy men, but they saw that he was rude and ignorant, and 
poor Barnaby was not counted for much in the monastery. 
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One day the prior told a story. It was the story of a 
Spanish monk who had so poor an intelligence that he had 
never been able to master more than one Ave Maria in all 
his life. For, as soon as he learned the second, then straight¬ 
way the first flew out of his head. And among his brothers 
of the order he was somewhat despised as a man of little 
account. But, though conscious of his inferiority, and much 
saddened thereby, this monk was most devout, and he said 
patiently: 

“I will give Oilr Lady what I have—poor as it is.” 

“ And all day long and far into the night he repeated his 
one Ave. He died, at last, with his lips on the rosary, and, 
lo! when they laid him on the bier, a halo of gold appeared 
about his head, and the hands of Mary thus proclaimed his 
saint-ship. “Which proves,” said the good prior, in conclu¬ 
sion, “ that if each one give that which he hath—no matter 
how unworthy that may seem in the, eyes of men—Our 
Lady herself is satisfied. ” 

Barnaby rose and passed out into the garden. As he 
walked alone in the shadow beneath the great walls of the 
monastery, he pondered, as deeply as his simple mind would 
permit, on the meaning with which the prior’s words seemed 
fraught. Finally, he turned about and went to his cell, 
murmuring to himself again and again, “ That which he hath 
—that which he hath—no matter how poor this maybe!” 
And a few moments later, he made his way swiftly toward 
the chapel, carrying in his hand a bundle of something, 
around which was wrapped a piece of old carpet. 

And after this, it was observed, that every day, at this 
same hour—^which chanced to be a time when each monk had 
some particular ofiice to perform and the chapel was sure to 
be deserted, Barnaby sought the altar of Our Lady. It was 
observed, too, that he sighed no more, but that his face, once 
so melancholy, now wore an expression of radiant happiness, 
and he had even acquired a certain dignity of manner—the 
manner of one who respects himself and has a claim to the 
respect of others. 

The prior was puzzled. He had understood something of 
Barnaby's grief, but had felt it wiser to leave him undisturbed; 
and now he could in no way account for so marked a change, 
apparently without cause, or for the frequency of these soli¬ 
tary visits to the chapel. 
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“ It is my duty to watch closely over the lives of all who 
are here in my care,” he said to Brother Maurice, one of the 
oldest monks of the order; “and since our brother has not 
confided in me, I feel that I should understand for myself. 
To-day, we will secrete ourselves in the chapel and observe.” 

Accordingly, just before the accustomed hour of Barnaby’s 
visit they took up their position in one of the dark recesses 
of the chapel, and almost immediately afterward the door 
opened gently and Barnaby entered. With that singular 
radiance in his eyes, illumining his poor features into positive 
beauty, the monk approached the altar where stood the life- 
sized image of Mary, the Virgin clad in her robes of blue 
velvet, with the crown of gold on her brow. He bowed his 
head a moment in silent adoration; then, taking from be¬ 
neath his robe a small bundle, he rolled out a bit of ragged 
carpet on the stone floor before the altar steps, and divested 
himself of his cassock and cowl. 

The prior stifled an exclamation of surprise and laid his 
hand on the arm of his companion. 

Barnaby glanced again at the image on the altar, made 
the sign of the cross, and then suddenly threw back his head 
until it touched his heels, and thus, in the shape of a hoop, 
he began juggling with six copper balls and twelve gleaming, 
unsheathed knives. The mellow light through the chapel 
windows glinted on the polished balls and glittering blades; 
faster and faster they crossed each other in the air, fell, 
rose again; eight, now ten, now twelve flashing points with the 
golden balls playing in and out between, yet never clashing, 
never falling, no, not once! Barnaby offered in honor of Our 
Dear Lady the best that he had—only such feats as had won 
him, from men, the loudest applause and the greatest return. 

The prior understood. He knew the innocent, ignorant 
heart—he remembered the story of the Spanish monk. Had 
he not, indeed, a thought of this poor Barnaby when he told 
the story? Ah! how gently he would go to him this day 
and bless him for the simple faith—the great, loving, un¬ 
taught heart—offering the best that he had. 

Involuntarily, the prior extended his hands. The monk 
beside him mistook the gesture for one of command. He 
started forward in obedience. He saw in this exhibition only 
a man who had taken holy vows now divested of his robes, be¬ 
fore the altar of Mary the Virgin—yet not upon his knees— 
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nay! almost on his head—juggling with balls and knives— 
instruments of evil, playthings of the Devil! Preposterous! 
An unparalleled sacrilege—an outrage before God and the 
Mother of God, to whose service he had consecrated himself! 
Brother Maurice had with difficulty restrained himself until 
the prior gave some sign of his own righteous wrath; and 
now, in instant obedience to the uplifted hand, he sprang 
forward with loud cries. 

“ Desist, O wretched profaner of this holy place-” 

The prior stretched forth a detaining hand. 

“Nay, Brother Maurice,” he said gently, “you have not 
understood- Ah! ” 

For there was a sudden clattering of metal against the 
stone steps of the altar, and a dark stream spurted upward 
and then fell to trickle slowly, dropping from step to step. 

The poor juggler-monk, scarcely able, in the midst of his 
religious exaltation, to determine what harsh sound had 
broken the stillness of the chapel, was startled out of his usual 
skill. In vain he struggled to regain an upright position. A 
falling ball struck him about the eyes and blinded him. He 
threw out his hand to ward off another blow, lurched heavily, 
and lost his balance. His body turned upon itself and he 
fell face downward before the altar, his throat across the 
cruel outstretched blade of a knife that had lodged on the 
lowest step. 

Brother Maurice paused, horror-stricken, but the prior 
hastened forward, and knelt reverently beside the dying 

“ Alas, poor Barnaby! ” he said, “ thy sacrifice was in¬ 
deed complete.” 

And then a wonderful thing happened. Down from the 
altar, in the splendor of her velvet robes, stepped the Mother 
of God. With the edge of her sainted garment she staunched 
the blood flowing from the poor juggler’s wound; and there, 
where her touch had lain, bloomed the single blood-red rose 
—the Flower of Martyrdom. 

The wondering monks fell prostrate, covering their faces, 
and the voices of unseen choirs breathed through the chapel 
that eternal promise: 

“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God! ” 
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THE STRANGE PROMISE* 


It was on a day at the end of summer, among the moun¬ 
tains, upon a pathway sweet with thyme, that the woman 
had made him the strange promise. 

Thinking closely, he remembered the hour, the atmo¬ 
sphere, the tints of the landscape; he saw again the forest of 
old chestnut-trees following down the declivity, at the base 
of which wide grassy meadows outlined a tableland at the 
level of a thousand metres. The air, already autumnal, en¬ 
circled the mountain-tops with white or ashen veils, laid 
vapors upon the mysterious depths of the valleys, and, soft¬ 
ening the tints, blurring the outlines, seemed to spiritualize 
all that was too earthly in those meadows, resting after their 
recent maternity of the harvest. 

So, without preamble, he had said to her: “ If you should 
die before me, would you leave me your skeleton ? ” 

“ Would you like it? ” she asked, with the greatest calmness, 
as if it had been a most natural question. 

“ Then you shall have it. ” 

They said nothing more; neither he in justification of the 
strange demand, nor she to ratify the strange promise. They 
continued their lonely and dear walk, as for some time they 
had been in the habit of doing; talking by fits and starts, in 
brief phrases that touched now this and now that subject 
without deeply entering upon it, as if they were in haste to 
say everything, to know each other fully. 

But they did not say all, did not fully know each other. 

There are states of the soul, filled with mystery, resembling 
those vague depths hollowed amid rocks, without visible bot¬ 
tom, but into which it suffices to cast a stone to measure the 
capacity. If the stone is not thrown, the abyss keeps its 
secret, the waters run above it, the gorse grows about it, the 
hawk builds his nest there—until an avalanche or an earth¬ 
quake, displacing the molecules, destroys the abyss—and 
Nature, the confida,,te of all mysteries, sends forth—to the 
meadow, the bank, the flower—the suffocated and jealous 
emotions of the unexplored ravine. 

The rose asks, trembling amid the bushes: Who has robbed 
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my perfume? The oaks moan in the heart of the forest: 
Who has torn away our leaves ? The small bird pipes: Who 
has left empty my nest ? The wind wails: Why must I wan¬ 
der forever, ever, ever ? The dry water-springs sigh:’ Alas, 
my margins! 

And who is it that parts souls ? Who says to pride: “ Go, 
mow down the tallest plants, cut off the flowers full-bloomed, 
the buds of promise, the slender new stems; and, yet more, 
tear up the roots, burn the seeds, scatter ashes and salt upon 
the land that God has given thee to make fruitful ” ? 

Sad, sad is life. 

Those two, born to understand each other, were parted so 
by the fatality of destiny. 

Since then, many years were passed, full of scornful oblivion. 

He had loved, she had forgotten. 

Time, too, had narrowed her nature, narrowed it so that 
spring winds no longer made her sway like a pink cloud in 
the skies; narrowed so that the sun-rays hardly penetrated 
there, the perfumes of flowers found slow passage, and the 
wing-beat of the butterfly was burdensome. 

He was alone in his study, when the unexpected package 
reached him. Coldly, he unwrapped the coverings of the 
glass casket within which a woman’s skeleton rested upon a 
cushion of blue velvet. 

It was she. She, with the small cranium, the tiny bones 
like those of a child, the diminutive hands that he had so 
many times derided and kissed; she, all naked and pure in 
that new and exalted giving of herself. 

He saw her entire. She was his. His forever. His in 
the intimate structure of the fibres where thought palpitates, 
where she had lived in a hidden world of feelings unknown 
to all, where something—some idea, desire, or impression— 
but surely remained, made one with those bones nourished 
by its phosphorus, which had reflected its own vitality; in 
those fleshless bones, clean of every earthly pleasure, that 
offered themselves chastely in the embrace of final truth. 

How white and immovable she was! Where v/as the flash 
of the eyes ? Where the pressure of the nervous hand. 
Where that tremor of the lips that sometimes seemed like a 
smile, sometimes like weeping ? He dared to look at her, 
wholly; from her high forehead to her infinitely small ankles. 
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No woman had ever been his like this, so modestly, so ut¬ 
terly. And she too, if she had belonged to another, kept for 
him only the sacred intimacy that survives death. . . . 

Yet they had not loved each other. What is commonly 
called love had flitted by, scarcely touching their flesh. Other 
desires led them on, another warmth would have wedded 
sublimely their thoughts and affections. 

Bending over the slender skeleton, he, scientist and poet, 
reclothed those ankle bones, filled in those ribs; over the 
enormous cavity of the chest he raised a tissue of living flesh, 
responding to each beat of the arteries. How slender the 
wrist! how slender the collar bone! . 

No imposture, no fascination, veiled her. She offered her¬ 
self to him dead, as she had appeared to him living, without 
vanity and without coquetry. 

No kisses had the dried-up lines of the lips; no embraces, 
no loving clasp, the arms extended on the blue velvet cushion; 
only the deep eye sockets seemed to look at him still from 
the other world, from that unknown and fearful abyss where 
every flame is extinguished. 

What did she wish to tell him ? Had she laid hold upon 
the truth before closing her eyes in the eternal sleep ? Was 
the last word knowledge or love ? Who had been right ? A 
little flesh, a gown, ribbons, flowers; that is woman, that is 
charm and delight. 

But that blanched skeleton, had not it also a charm ? More 
than of any woman alive, was the love of those slight bones 
held together by a silver wire, that lipless mouth, those eye¬ 
less orbits, that hairless forehead. 

It was not love, and it was love. 

It was the last research, the final proof, the extreme holo¬ 
caust, the bounds placed at the confines of human wisdom, 
human love, human truth; the limit at which ends all that we 
see, the beginning of mystery, the unknown, the beyond, 

. . . the place where man is silent, because God speaks. 

He fell, he prostrated himself, pressing his lips upon the 
casket, which answered to him only with the chill, grating 
sound of the glass. 
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THE HOUSE OF DISHONOR* 


The -wind was a roaring tenant of the desolate chambers, 
and scurried through the house, filling the long, bleak corri¬ 
dors with the sound of its furious passage. Out and aloft it 
screamed most melancholy in the pines, and flew round the 
corners and gables in claps of the veriest passion. The white 
' night was in the possession of a thousand evil powers mock¬ 
ing at me in my torture, as all solitary I waited by the dim 
lantern, watching her fair, frail body slipping quietly into the 
arms of Death. Anon her soul would flicker to her eyes; 
the lips would tremble, the lids would rise, and the slow, un¬ 
meaning gaze rest for an instant upon my face of dread. 
And then again the lashes would fall, and life, impotent and 
weary, would drop and vanish from the beautiful clay. 

As God is above, I swear in those moments I had no terror 
for my grievous sin; as we had loved, so also had we lived 
—may He hold those few poor months sacred upon His 
scroll! No distant thought of that vain weakling whom 
men call my wife came to me over sea; I had put her from 
my mind long since with the great sin that was my happi¬ 
ness. In that hour but one hope held me, but one fear. 

Without, the long drive ran upward through the ragged 
woods toward the hills, and by that avenue must come the 
clattering hoofs to bring me help against this Death that 
shrieked about the house and wandered whining through the 
empty rooms. Between that silent couch and the bare, shin¬ 
ing road my glances strayed, and ever on my heart Fear laid 
his chilly fingers, tightening his hold and straining as though 
’twere I, not she, that drew nearer to the end. And in truth 
not she but I was wrestling with this spectre. I heard him 
crying in the night; I watched him on his rounds; between 
him and the dying, I the living stood defiant and almighty 
—of my love I braved him there alone that night within the 
darkness. And, swollen to a monstrous horror. Fear loomed 
beside me, and all past delight, all future evil, laughed me 
to derision in his presence. Apart sat my one remaining 
servitor, a faithful guardian at the door, squat like a dog, 

* H. B. Marriott Watson; The National Observer. 
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immediate to the slightest call, should any call sound here 
save that of Death above the hurly-burly of the night. 

I could not catch her breathing; she opened her eyes in a 
smile, and the white teeth shone spectral in the twilight of 
the room. I bent to her, shuddering—there was some whis¬ 
per on those wavering lips, but the wind was gibbering like 
a devil at the windows. 

“To steal the last whisper,” I cried: “that were worthy 
God! ” and hid my face upon the couch. 

It was at this instant there fell a sudden hush, and through 
the distant doorway he entered swiftly with the sudden clank 
of spurred feet. Turning, I beheld him white and furious 
against the light. 

“You have an amiable turn for withdrawal,” said he, “but 
’twill not serve you long. Put a hound to the scent,” he 
cried, “and in the end 'twill lick his chops in blood.” 

“ Man-” I cried; but fiercer than my fierce voice he 

flung between me and my words. 

“Coward!” he cried, his jaw fixing upon the cry, and, 
raising a heavy hand, swept in a stride upon me. I took 
him by the wrist and, pulling feverishly at his arms, besought 
him with my eyes. 

“ Man-” said I, and the voice choked in my throat so 

that I could but point a shivering finger to the couch and 
that white lily drawing unto death. 

“ What is this ? ” said he, and stared upon me. 

“The plague,” I muttered; but my words were low, and 
I seemed to speak it to myself. 

His white face was so nigh to mine that I could mark each 
line that time had turned upon his cheeks, and I thought 
that his black eyes grew blacker, and a slow smile wrinkled 
about the moving lips. He said no word, but, walking to 
the bed, peered down upon his sister where she lay. I 
seemed to see her fading in and out of consciousness, as it 
were, with her heaving bosom, and methought her eyes met 
his with that plaintive look of suffering that had tortured me 
through the long day. If this were so, I know not surely, 
for at that moment the gravel rang without with a clash of 
hoofs, and, exultant at the sound, I sprang toward the door. 
Then there broke in my old and faithful servitor, and the 
wind flapped down upon us from the sky. I heard his voice 
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calling through the noise, his thin hands gesticulating in the 
air; and at his words I stood struck dumb and cold. 

“No help!” he cried, “no help! Nought will avail now. 
The plague has ta’en the servant from his errand, ’’ he moaned; 
“ the plague! the plague 1 ” 

And, looking through the long windows, I could espy in 
the white night a great horse steaming from the nostrils, and 
a limp figure sprawling from the stirrup, stark and motionless. 

“ The plague devours us,” I screamed, and took the brother 
by the coat. 

“ Man,” I said, “ ride as from hell.” 

“Ride for this physician beyond the hills, and God will 
be with you upon this errand of pity. 

“ Ride! ” I cried. 

He shook me off and laughed. 

“Sir,” said he, “you have mistaken. I am no serf or 
bondman of yours, but the mere brother of this pitiful crea¬ 
ture who is like to redeem somewhat of our honor within this 

At these monstrous words I fell back, staring at his white 
and smiling face. 

“Why,” said he, lightly, “you will perceive the situation. 
These six months I have been minded to dissolve this pretty 
compact; and but that you hid yourself so deftly those hands 
had surely done it. But now the task is taken from them; 
she will herself dissolve it within this night, I doubt not. It 
is a sure way out of a mighty unpleasant case.” 

He stood twiddling his thumbs and smiling at me. 

“ What fiend are you that should be brother,” I cried, find¬ 
ing voice at last. “ This is an ill time for a jest. Ride, ride! " 
I screamed, “for the devil is behind you.” 

“ I regret,” said he, “ to find you at a loss for reason. You 
have no eye for logic at this moment, but it is obvious that 
your vision will be clearer by-and-by. You have a pleasant 
home,” said he, glancing through the window, “but a trifle 
noisy on a windy night, and lonely in the time of plagues.” 

“ God who made you,” said I, “ judge you for this! ” 

“ I am the brother of this thing,” said he, jerking his finger 
at the couch, “ that soon shall be a corpse. With that she 
will have passed beyond the dishonor of our honorable house. 
And yet,” he continued, as though he would beg me a favor, 
“ though she be no wife of yours, I have hopes you will con- 
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duct her obsequies in the decorous fashion of your race. It 
is said you toll the death-bell in these hours of dissolution. 
Though the plague have rid you of your domestics, I perceive 
a serviceable veteran here, whom doubtless you will instruct 
in his proper behavior. ” 

He paused as though for an answer, but I, speechless with 
horror and a growing madness, crouched desperately back 
against the wall. 

“ You are uncivil in your silence,” he resumed. “ No doubt 
it were distasteful in your eyes to treat your mistress as your 
wife. And yet you will pardon me if, out of respect for what 
is still the dying body of my kinswoman, I take upon myself 
to order this ceremony upon your behalf. ” 

He had scarce ceased ere I had flung upon him; but at 
that very second the life surged in my love once more, and 
with an inarticulate cry she raised her head. I threw him 
away and fell upon my knees beside her. Her breath went 
soft upon my cheek; her bosom palpitated and was still. 
Springing from the room, I rushed out of the house and leaped 
upon the panting horse before the door; and, loosened by 
my leap, the plague-stricken, dusty body slipped from the 
stirrup and rolled full into the moonlight upon the gravel. 
I dashed my hands at the reins, spurred at the reeking beast, 
and in a frenzy faced the night bareheaded, clattering for 
the cliffs. The horse, overworn with the hard riding of its 
dead master, and smitten, maybe, with something of the panic 
of that fearful countryside, shivered and trembled on its way. 
The fire was gone from its palsied limbs; its life was spent; 
its forelegs splayed and staggered on the hard chalk; and 
stumbling from point to point we rolled together through 
the night. The winds now flew from all quarters upon us, 
and stung my sight so keenly that the lids fell with the quick 
pain. Out of the sea below they seemed to rise up and take 
the beast below his belly, lifting him from his traitor feet. 
From the front they sprang at him, chill and gusty, choking 
the steaming breath back into his gaping throat. While ever 
from the black hills they dashed upon us both as though to 
swirl us in their company over the sheer cliffs, where the 
white sea ran shouting upon the walls below. 

In this helpless fashion I had gone but a mile or so, and 
was come to where the mountain closes on the sea and leaves 
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but a ribbon of pathway, when I was aware of a rider thun¬ 
dering in my rear. So swift was his speed that I had but 
turned uneasily in my saddle ere he had swept by me; his 
pallid face gleamed for an instant in a set and cruel stare, 
and then he was past the corner in the distant gloom. 

“Ride! ride!” I called; and my weak steed, struggling 
with the wind, followed behind him into the narrow pass. 
The great circle of the moon hung upon the sheer heights, 
and the silver streak of footway ran white along the clifl 
verge. I had imagined him a penitent, assured that some 
grievous exhibition of his sister’s plight had at last made a 
call upon his humanity; and that he was thus tardily upon 
mine own errand. But as I entered upon the passage I per¬ 
ceived him standing there in the moonlight, his face turned 
full upon me, his horse at hand oblique across the pathway. 
As I rode up he raised an arm and checked me. 

“ Upon second thoughts,” he said, “ I cannot perceive that 
the performance of her manifest duty acquits me of mine 
own. You will dismount.” 

I gazed at him in stupefaction across the vapor from my 
horse’s nostrils. 

“ Come, you are dull, you are dull,” he went on impatiently. 
“You must know the consideration proper to her blood. Be 
done with your wonder, and dismount. I have given the 
matter thought, and, believe me, it is the one thing possible.” 

It was then for the first time I took his meaning, and the 
full significance of his hideous purpose flashed upon me. 
Passion choked my voice. 

“Out of my way! ” I whispered hoarsely. 

“ Descend,” he said; “or shall I break this creature under 
you? You make an uncommon fuss.” He took a pistol 
from his belt. “ Into the case of this,” said he, “ I have put 
my honor. Come. ” 

I ground my teeth and clenched my hand above my head. 

“Out of my way, devil!” I cried, pushing the horse’s nose 
upon him. 

He put it aside. 

“ Nay,” said he, easily, “ you may perhaps ride on hereafter 
if you have the occasion left you. By my soul, we must 
settle on this spot, if I should pull you from the saddle. 
Your mistress shall find a fitting burial, I promise you, in the 
tail of the morrow. 
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“Dismount, my craven.” 

The madness rushed upon me in a flood, and I bent low 
upon my horse’s neck. 

“ Out of my way! ” I yelled. 

He laughed. 

I struck my nails deep in the flanks, and with a start the 
beast leaped forward upon the white face in the path. His 
horse behind him swerved and pulled, backing upon the cliff. 

The winds dropped from the heights in a gust. 

Spurring, I drove at him. 

I saw the forefront of my horse poised in the air a mo¬ 
ment, and then with a plunge he flung himself free upon the 
empty path; while with a sharp neigh of terror that other 
creature rolled in a tangle with the white, set face, slipped 
o’er the verge, and fell from peak to peak down the great 
precipice below. 

And at that instant the shrill wind came crying round the 
pillars of the hills, and I could hear, far off and desolately 
still, the sound of a dull bell booming through the night. 
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THE LOST CONSCIENCE* 


A conscience had been lost. Yet nothing appeared changed. 
The streets and the theatres were always crowded; people 
continued to pass to and fro; ambitions still agitated the air, 
and good luck was his who could catch it on the wing. No 
one noticed that something had suddenly disappeared, that 
a certain flute had ceased to play its part in the great orches¬ 
tra of human life. On the contrary, some people even began 
to feel themselves freer and braver. Man walked more airily, 
and understood better those commodities which can be found 
to give a dig at a neighbor, the opportunity of flattering, of 
cheating, of making false reports, of calumniating. 

It seemed as though all discomforts had been spirited 
away. People no longer walked—they seemed to be borne 
up. Nothing affected them, nothing could make them reflect. 
The present, the future, everything seemed to belong to those 
happy people who had not even noticed the loss of the con- 

It disappeared suddenly ... in the twinkling of an eye! 
Yesterday it was still there like a tiresome parasite, obvious 
to every one, obtruding itself on the attention, when sud¬ 
denly . . . there was nothing! 

All displeasing phantoms had disappeared with it; and also 
the moral inquietude which accompanies an accusing con¬ 
science disappeared likewise. 

Now there was no hindrance to sailing with the stream of 
life, to absolute amusement. The wise ones of this world 
realized that they were at length freed from the last drag 
which impeded their movements, and they at once gave them¬ 
selves up to pluck the fruits of this liberty. There seemed 
nothing but rapine and thefts; it was the beginning of a gen¬ 
eral ruin. 

Meanwhile the unfortunate conscience lay all lacerated on 
the highroad. The passers by spat at it and pushed it with 
their feet. Each one trampled on it, as they would have done 
a tattered rag; each one asked himself with astonishment 
how it was possible that such a scandal could take place in 
broad daylight in a well-regulated town. 

God knows how long the poor outlaw would have remained 

• Russian of Chtchedrine: Mrs. William Sharp: For Short Stories. 
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in this state had not an unfortunate drunkard picked it up, 
after having coveted the miserable rag with his drunken eyes, 
in the hope of selling it to procure for himself a little brandy. 
Suddenly he felt a sort of electric current circulated through 
him. He began to look around him with his dulled eyes. It 
was evident to him that his head was freeing itself of the 
fumes of wine. Little by little there returned to him that 
bitter consciousness of the fact that all his living forces were 
destroyed by drink. ’ 

At first he felt only fear, that blind fear which sometimes 
troubles a man when he feels the presentiment of a menacing 
danger. Next his memory disquieted him; his imagination 
made its voice heard. His pitiless memory raked out of the 
dark corners of his shameful life all the details concerning 
acts of violence, of treason, of iniquity, which he had com¬ 
mitted, and all that recalled to him the withering of his heart. 
His imagination clothed all these details with living forms. 
There he is, waked from his long lethargy, but only to be 
turned into a sort of tribunal before which he judges himself. 
To the unfortunate drunkard, his whole past seems like a 
continual crime, like a perpetual scandal. He does not pro¬ 
ceed by interrogations, examination, analysis. He is crushed 
at the outset by the spectacle of his moral fall, and he feels 
a thousand times more punished by this internal tribunal, 
before which he has appeared of his own accord, than he 
could be by the most severe human tribunal. He will not 
admit, in extenuation, that the greater part of his past for 
which he curses himself did not wholly depend on himself, 
an infirm, miserable drunkard, but upon a mysterious and 
immense power which threw and dragged him into this world 
similar to the hurricane which, in its turbulence, carries a 
frail leaf of grass across the steppes. 

What use is his past ? Why has his life followed this course, 
and not another road ? What is he himself ? Just so many 
questions to which he cannot respond, except by complete 
ignorance, and the most profound astonishment. Alas! the 
awakened conscience offers him neither hope nor reconcilia¬ 
tion. Hitherto he has lived in a mist; to-day the same mist 
exists, but peopled with mournful visions. For long his arms 
have been fettered by heavy chains; now the same chains are 
here, but their weight has doubled because he has understood 
that they are chains. Our drunkard began to shed useless 
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tears. The good folk who passed by began to stop round 
about him, and assured him it was the wine which was work¬ 
ing in him. 

“But, my friends, I cannot stop weeping; it is beyond my 
power,^’ said the unhappy man. And the crowd burst into 
shouts of laughter and mocked him. They did not under¬ 
stand that he had never been less under the influence of wine 
than now, and that he had merely made a sorrowful discovery 
which tore his heart. Had the crowd made a similar discov¬ 
ery, they would have assuredly understood that there is a 
grief, the saddest of all, that of finding an awakened con¬ 
science unexpectedly. They would have also understood 
that they too were deformed in spirit and as brutalized as 
this drunkard who was thus lamenting. 

“No,” reflected the unhappy one, “I must rid myself of it 
at any price; otherwise I am done for." 

And he at once prepared to throw his find on the public 
road, but was prevented by the presence of a sergeant of the 

“ You, my man,” said this last to him, shaking his finger at 
him, “ look to me as if you were about to distribute abroad 
clandestine pamphlets. If you do, it will not be long before 
you are strung up, you know.” 

The drunkard promptly concealed his find in his pocket 
and moved away. He slouched along, looking round about 
to see that no one was spying on him, to the tavern kept by 
his old acquaintance Prokovitch. Before entering he cast 
a furtive glance into the interior through the window. See¬ 
ing that there were no habitu/s in the tavern, and that Proko¬ 
vitch slept behind the counter, he opened the door quickly, 
ran in, and, without giving Prokovitch time to recognize him, 
he thrust the terrible find into his hand. 

For some moments Prokovitch’s eyes were dazzled. Next 
he felt himself in a cold sweat. He seemed to have a vision 
that he was conducting his business without his papers being 
in order; but a prompt and general inspection proved neither 
green, blue, nor yellow paper that the authorities exacted was 
missing. Then his eye fell on the rag which he found in his 
hands, and he seemed to recognize it. 

“He! he!” he said, “it is the very same that I delivered 
myself from with such difficulty before buying my patent of 
tavern-keeper. Yes, it is the very same.” 
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Convinced on this point, he presumed that his ruin was im¬ 
minent. Here is the argument he used almost mechanically; 
“A man is in business. The flood comes; it is finished; 
nothing remains: therefore there can be no more business.” 
He began to tremble violently, he grew pale, he was seized 
with a fear such as he had never felt before. Conscience 
reawoke in him and murmured: 

“ No, no; yon must no longer ignominiously intoxicate poor 

Beside himself with fear, he called his wife to his aid. Arina 
Ivanovna ran in, but, the moment that she recognized Proko- 
vitch’s involuntary acquisition, she cried out in a tone of 
emotion: “Help! Police! Thieves!” 

“ Why am I condemned to immediate ruin on account of 
the fault of that wretch ? ” thought Prokovitch; and great 
drops of sweat gathered on his forehead. Meanwhile the 
tavern filled rapidly with people, but Prokovitch, instead of 
serving his clients with his usual good humor, threw them 
into great astonishment by not only refusing to pour out wine 
for them, but by demonstrating to them in a touching man¬ 
ner, that with the poor ail misfortunes come from drink. 
“If, however,” he continued through his tears, “you will be 
contented with a small glass, so be it; it will even be profit¬ 
able. But you only think of seizing opportunities to swallow 
whole caskfuls. And what happens? You intoxicate your¬ 
selves, you are dragged to the whipping-post, and there you 
receive one hundred strokes. Reflect a little, my friends— 
is it worth while running after such a thing, and to have, to 
cap it all, to pay all the money you earn to a wretch like me ? ” 

“But, Prokovitch, you lose heart!” returned his amazed 

“ It is not extraordinary that I do, friends, when struck 
with such a misfortune. See what kind of patent I have just 
received.” And he showed them the conscience the drunkard 
had slipped into his hands, and asked if any one would avail 
himself of it. But, as each one recognized its import, he 
withdrew to the most convenient distance from it. No one 
showed any urgent wish to accept Prokovitch’s offer. 

“ See the pretty patent! Who wants it ? ” he repeated. 

“ But what do you calculate on doing now ? ” they asked. 

“This is how I argue now, my friends: only one thing re¬ 
mains for me to do—die! I can no longer cheat my neigh- 
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bor. I can no longer muddle poor people with brandy. 
Therefore, what remains, if not to die ? " 

“ He is right,” said his clients, laughing at him. 

“Even this has come into my mind,” he continued. “I 
have a hankering to break all the jugs and bottles, and to 
make the contents of the casks run into the neighboring 
canal. One would be sure of resisting temptation this way.” 
Here Arina Ivanovna interrupted with these simple words: 
“Just try, merely to see! ” For her heart was evidently un¬ 
touched by the divine grace which had descended on her 
husband. But it was not easy to stop him; he continued to 
shed tears and to talk without ceasing. 

“If a similar misfortune overtake a man,” he said, “it is 
because it was decreed; it had to come; that man was pre¬ 
destined to misfortune. In self-examination, he could no 
longer dare to define himself ‘I am a merchant, a tradesman ’ 
—such an explanation would cause him profound trouble. 
He must simply say ‘I am an unfortunate.’ ” 

Throughout the whole day Prokovitch gave himself up to 
these highly philosophical exercises; and, although Arina 
Ivanovna was resolutely opposed to her husband's project of 
breaking their bottles and casks, yet they sold no more that 
day. Toward evening Prokovitch became less sad, even gay, 
and in going to bed he said to his wife: “Well, my little soul 
and dear wife, though we have gained nothing to-day, how 
light-hearted one feels when the conscience is pure I ” 

He was scarcely in bed when he fell asleep, perfectly peace¬ 
fully; he did not even snore, whereas previously he always 
snored when he had gained—but then, he had no conscience. 

Meanwhile Arina Ivanovna regarded matters differently. 
She realized that for the trade of a tavern, a conscience was 
not an agreeable acquisition, but a profitless one. She re¬ 
solved to get rid of this unwelcome guest. She waited pa¬ 
tiently all night, and the dawn had scarcely penetrated the 
dusty windows of the tavern when she took the conscience 
from her sleeping spouse and threw it violently into the street. 

It was market day. Already country neighbors were ar¬ 
riving, one behind the other, carts with peasants; and Lovets, 
the inspector of police, was coming in person, with hasty 
steps, to the market-place, to oversee the proceedings. 

At sight of Lovets, Arina Ivanovitch conceived a project 
which pleased her hugely. She ran breathlessly after him, 
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and as soon as she caught him up she slipped the conscience 
into his pocket very cleverly without his being aware of it. 

Lovets was not absolutely a shameless Scamp, but he had 
no scruples and practised little peculations quite freely. He 
was not insolent looking, but he was endowed with the look 
of a prying inquisitor. His hands had not been steeped in 
great villanies, but they took readily whatever came easily in 
their grasp. In a word he was an excellent extortioner. 

Now suddenly this man began to feel qualms of repent¬ 
ance. When he reached the market-place, it seemed to him 
that all this merchandise in the carts and in the stalls did 
not belong to him, but that they were the goods of others. 
Never had he experienced a similar sensation. He rubbed 
his eyes saying: “ Am 1 ill ? No doubt this is all a dream.” 

He approached a cart with the intention of plunging in his 
hands, but his arms remained immovable at his sides. He 
approached another barrow intending to shake a moujik by 
the beard, but, O horror! the palms of his hands remained 
closed. He was alarmed, and said to himself: “ What has 
happened to me ? Why, I am on the fair road to ruin my 
prospects. Had I not better go home to see if I have taken 
leave of my senses? ” Hoping that the ailment would pass, 
he walked about the market, looking here and there. There 
was a crowd of varied things, especially much poultry, and 
everything seemed to say to him: “ He has only to stoop to 
take. The distance is great between cup and lips.” Mean¬ 
while, the peasants, seeing that our man was not in his usual 
trim, and that he restricted himself to directing his eyes to 
their goods, grew more daring. They dared to joke with 
him, and called him “booby, son of a booby.” 

“ No, I am seized with some unknown illness,” said Lovets 
to himself, and he returned home empty-handed. His wife 
awaited him, speculating on the number of bags of lime-bark 
that he would bring, for usually he was laden with them, and 
he carried his prizes in them. Now he came with only one. 
Immediately he showed his nose, Mrs. Lovets darted in front 
of him and said, “ Where are the bags ? ” 

“ I attest my conscience-" began Lovets. 

“ I ask, where are the bags ? ” 

“ I attest ray conscience-” repeated Lovets. 

“Very well, let your conscience procure your food till next 
market day. As for me, I have no dinner to give you.” 
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Lovets hung his head, because he knew his wife’s words 
were unanswerable. He took off his overcoat. Immediately 
a transformation took place in him. The conscience remained 
in the pocket of the coat which now hung on the door. 
Lovets suddenly felt himself relieved and free as heretofore. 
It seemed to him again that nothing in the world belonged 
to others, that everything belonged to himself. The aptitude 
to appropriate and to devour everything reappeared in him. 

“He! he! now you will not escape me, my good friends!” 
he cried, rubbing his hands, and he rapidly put on his 
overcoat in order to return in haste to the market. But, O 
miracle! scarcely had he put on this garment when his eager¬ 
ness was cut short. He seemed to be two men—the one, when 
without his greatcoat, impudent and void of delicacy; the 
other, in the greatcoat, timid and modest. Notwithstand¬ 
ing that he felt himself filled with the most benevolent senti¬ 
ments he did not give up his return to the market-place. 
“Perhaps,” he thought, “ I shall be able to conquer this ail- 

But the nearer he approached the market the more his 
heart beat and he felt the need of showing some kindness to 
this poor crowd, who toiled from morning to night in rain 
and in mud in order to gain two copecks. He had not 
thought of others' goods. Far from it; his purse became a 
trust, because he realized that the money in it was not his, but 
his neighbor’s. 

“ Here are fifteen copecks, my friend,” he said to a peasant, 
giving him the money. 

“ Why do you give me that, great simpleton ? ” 

“ It is indemnity for my grievous injustices. Forgive me, 
for the love of God.” 

“ Eh! may God pardon you! ” 

Thus he went through the whole market, distributing his 
money. The thing done, doubtless he felt himself relieved 
of a great weight; nevertheless he remained extremely pensive. 

“I have certainly contracted some illness,” he said again. 
“I had better go home, and I will take the occasion to call 
all the poor that I meet along the way, and I will feed them.” 

He did as he said. He collected a large number of poor 
and led them into his courtyard. At the sight his wife lifted 
her hands to heaven, asking what new extravagance this was. 
Lovets approached her gently and said: “ Here are the people. 
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my little Th^odosi^, whom it was my duty to bring you. 
Feed them, for the love of God.” 

But he had hardly time to take off his greatcoat when he 
again felt himself freed from the bondage. Seeing from his 
windows all the poor of the town collected in his court, he 
could not understand what it meant. What was the motive 
of this gathering ? Must he feed them all ? 

“ Who are all those people?" he asked,pointing to the court. 

“ What; those people there ? Those are the vagabonds 
that you told me to feed," replied Mme. Lovets, sullenly. 

“ Let them be chased away by the shoulders! ” he cried in 
a fury, and he rushed into the house like a madman. He 
paced up and down the room, saying, “ AVhat has come to 
me ? ” What! he, the punctual man, ferocious when it con¬ 
cerned the fulfilment of his professional duties, had he sud¬ 
denly become as limp as a rag ? 

“ Thiodosife Petrovna, my little mother, let me be bound 
for the love of God! I feel that to-day I shall commit some 
absurdity that will not be undone in a year," he said in a 
supplicating tone. 

His wife recognized that there was something seriously 
wrong with her husband. She undressed him, put him to 
bed, and made him drink hot potions. Then the idea struck 
her to go to the anteroom and rummage in the pockets of 
his greatcoat. The one contained an empty purse, the other 
a piece of dirty oily paper. When she unfolded this paper 
she exclaimed, with a shudder: “Here is the trick he has 
played us, the wretch! He carries his conscience in his 
pocket! ” 

Then she meditated how to get rid of this conscience and 
on whom to palm it. It was necessary that she should not 
crush her chosen victim under the blow, but merely cause 
him some unimportant inconvenience. Finally she decided 
that it would be best to locate the conscience with the Jew 
financier Bzjotski, the originator of many important schemes, 
the creator of sundry railways. “ He, at all events, has a 
strong neck; he will be able to support it," she thought. 

She then prudently slipped the conscience into a stamped 
envelope, on which she wrote Bzjotski’s address; then she 
threw the letter into the letterbox. 

“Now,” she said to her husband, on entering her house, 
"you may safely go to the market.” 
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Bzjotski was seated at dinner, surrounded by his family. 
At one side of him was one of his sons aged ten years old. 
The child meditated on the operations of the bank. 

“ What happens, little father, if I place at twenty per cent 
the money you have given me ? How much shall I have at 
the end of the year ? ” 

“ At simple or compound interest ?" demanded Bzjotski. 

“At compound interest, little father, of course.” 

“At compound interest it will be forty-five roubles and 
seventy-nine copecks, without counting the fractions." 

“Then, little father, I shall invest them that way.” 

“ Do so, my boy, but make sure it is a safe investment. ” 

On the other side of the table sat Bzjotski’s other son, a 
child of seven, and he was occupied in resolving an element¬ 
ary problem of arithmetic in his head. Opposite to Bzjotski 
sat his beautiful spouse holding her little new-born daughter 
in her arms, who instinctively stretched toward her mother’s 
gold bracelets. 

In a word, Bzjotski was a happy man. 

He was preparing to taste an extraordinary sauce, so good 
that he would willingly have ornamented the sauceboat with 
priceless lace and feathers, when the servant presented him 
with a letter on a silver tray. Hardly had Bzjotski taken the 
envelope when he became extraordinarily agitated. He felt 
like an eel on a spit. “ Why do they send me this thing ? ” 
he cried, trembling in every limb. 

No one understood what this meant, but it was evident 
that he could not finish his repast. 

I will not attempt to describe the torments which Bzjotski 
endured on this memorable day. I will only say one thing: 
this man, weak and feeble in appearance, endured like a hero 
the most terrible tortures, but as to divesting himself of the 
smallest piece of money never would he consent. 

“It’s nothing,” he said to his wife, in the moments of an 
acute attack; “but hold me firmly, and if, under the stress of 
suffering, I ask you to bring me my cashbox, do nothing, 
my dear. I would rather die first.” 

As there is no situation under the heaven, no matter how 
difficult it be, from which an egress cannot be found, in this 
case one was at length revealed. Bzjotski remembered very 
opportunely an old promise he had made to send a gift to a 
charitable institution, of which a general of his acquaintance 
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had the chief direction. Opening very cautiously the envelope 
which he had received he drew out the contents with a pair 
of pincers, reinclosed it in another envelope, together with a 
hundred-rouble note, sealed the new envelope, and presented 
himself at the general’s house. 

“ I wish, your excellency, to contribute an offering to your 
work," he said, placing his sealed missive on the table before 
the general, whose face expressed great satisfaction. 

“This, sir, is an act worthy of praise,” this one replied. 

Upon which Bzjotski flew rather than walked through the 
streets to his home. By the. evening he had forgotten all 
about his past sufferings, and he passed the night meditating 
upon new and colossal bank operations. 

The poor conscience lived a long time wandering about in 
this way, and passed through the hands of thousands of per¬ 
son!;. No one wanted it; each one’s object was to pass it on 
to his neighbor by fair or false means. 

At last it lost patience, the unfortunate, at never being 
able to rest, and at being constrained to lead the life of a 
Wandering Jew. So, addressing its latest possessor, a cer¬ 
tain small merchant whose affairs were not in a prosperous 
condition, “ Why do you martyr me ? ’’ it asked. “ Why do 
you thrust me under your feet ? ’’ 

“Ha, what would'you have me do with you, conscience, 
my friend ? ’’ was the reply. “ You are good for nothing. ’’ 

“ Listen to my proposal,” answered the conscience. “ Seek 
me out a little Russian child, a little new-born Russian, and 
place me in its pure heart. Perhaps the little innocent will 
take me and cherish me.” 

Its owner consented to do as it wished. He sought and 
found a little Russian infant; he opened its heart and there 
laid the conscience to rest. 

The child grew, and the conscience grew with it. He will 
one day be a great man with a great conscience. 

On that day iniquities, frauds, and violence will disappear, 
because the conscience, emboldened, will speak with sover¬ 
eign power. 
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THE THING IN THE COPSE* 


A melancholy silence held the nether wastes as I came 
down upon the back of the village, with the desire of hell in 
my heart. I had no thought of horror or remorse; no revul¬ 
sion turned me from the sober contemplation of that still, stiff 
figure in the copse, its eyes open upon the dusk unmeaningly. 

It was true the thing bobbed in and out my mind persist¬ 
ently, as though that fell moment of fury had stamped an in¬ 
delible picture on my brain; but its motions had come to be 
well-nigh mechanical, and it was only at intervals I was 
aware that it was dancing there. Flitting as a speck in the 
eyesight, it was no distress to me; I had no care lest it should 
become a permanent visual sensation. Of the dead itself I 
recked nothing; there was no relic of hatred in me for 
the strewn and helpless body, nor any fear of its particular 
vengeance. I have put from her forever (It seemed to me) 
the material object of her shame and madness; and though 
my soul now should keep the earth until the crack of doom, 
it should have the solace of her desolate company. In vain, 
after all, had she turned from me; the empty world gaped 
for her now as it had done for me since that terrible hour 
two nights agone. The horrid glee of this reflection ran 
through my veins in a bloody tremor, but no malignity for the 
dead nor for the living had part in my peculiar joy. Indeed, 
now he had withdrawn from the possibility of her touch, and 
there was no longer the mocking picture of her delicate 
caress, I seemed to myself clean rid of animosity against 
him;, and that last thought of admiration which had flashed 
so strangely upon me at the supreme moment of his fall re¬ 
curred to my newly dispassionate mind. I would not deny 
him a fine courage and a rude air of distinction; he had made 
no craven struggle in his end, but dropped softly in the ferns 
without a word, gone to his shameful account unwincingly. 

The steep, thin track, banked and overarched with the 
gloom of deep thickets, widened upon a sudden in a place of 
heaving yews. The winds brushing round a corner in the 
downs swept past me upon the deep valley, raising a dismal 
singing in the pines. Against the low lights of heaven, the 
still, black body with its open eyes tossed and swayed, and 

• H. B. Marriott Watson ; The National Observer. 
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low noises were growing in the long corn, when from the 
darkness of the lower reaches she fluttered into my sight. 
She came as a white shadow of skirts out of the heart of the 
rustling thicket, but I knew her on the instant in that black¬ 
ness, as I have ever known her by her mere proximity. I 
was acquainted with her errand, too; for he had thrust a gibe 
at my frenzy; and where he had waited for the tryst, there 
had he perished. Standing in the centre of the way, I 
watched her draw near; she came with start and a slight 
cry; shrank into the shadows; moved as to pass me swiftly; 
then, pausing, she raised one arm across her face and bowed 
her head upon her moving bosom. I could not discern her 
features; but the lithe grace of her familiar body leapt into 
possession of my soul. The black Thing dangled upon the 
trees—I took a step to her and saw her face, the face that 
had oft touched mine, aghast with fear and shame. Could 
sorrow turn that laughing face to this pallid spectre of loveli¬ 
ness ? I had not seen her since that hour when I had all but 
thrown her from the hall into the howling night. 

“You!” said I, tensely. “You!” 

She put out her hands, as it were, in a gesture of despair, 
still bowed and mute. 1 looked upon her in the falling dusk 
as mute as she, and the memory of her nameless beauty 
made a chasm in my thoughts. 

“It is no use to speak of pardon,” she whispered, at last, 
the dear, tremulous whisper that had been wont to murmur 
at my ears; “ I have come too low for pardon. It is only pity 
that I ask.” 

“Pity!” I echoed, blinking at the black Thing tossing 
about her head. 

“ There were some excuses for me had I the shamelessness 
to name them. I was mistaken in myself. My mother—I 
had seen little of you, save that you were great and noble. 
A girl’s fancy—a girl’s blunder—and my mother-” 

“ Twelve months wed,” I murmured. “ But twelve months.” 

“I fought for you against myself and him,” she said. 
“ Cod knows I fought—but in a little-” 

“Twelve month.s,” I murmured. “ But twelve months.” 

“ I was too weak for my own passions. God knows, who 
made us, why such passions are poured into weak vessels.” 

’‘Some for dishonor,” I said; “some for dishonor.” 

“You were too high for me. I never knew you. You had 
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stern moods. I could not reach them. Love turned to fear 
of you. I was afraid, and betrayed you in my fear. Yours 
was not the heart of a lover.” 

“Your breath was the spirit of my body,” I muttered. 
“ Your trembling heart was my life. Fire ran in my veins at 
the touch of your soft fingers. Your eyes were my mirrored 
heaven. Soul and body, body and soul, you stood between 
me and the night.” My voice sank smothered between my 
lips, and I knew I muttered but to myself. It seemed as if 
I watched her pale, pitiful face and slight body from a great 
distance. Her soft tones ran murmurously on; but now the 
trees buzzed in my ears, and the air, thick with flitting 
Things, shut out the sight of her. The narrow way fled 
reeling from my vision into the deep valley below. 

“I ask no pardon,” I heard her cry, “but one thing only.” 

She lifted her head, and her white face fronted mine with 
a wild entreaty. 

“ I have dishonored you and yours,” she said. “ I have no 
hope or future in this world. There is but one thing only 
left me. Give me that,” she said, raising her clasped hands 
to me. “ Give me that, you who are so strong and merciful.” 

“ Is it pity ? ” said I, staring at her beseeching eyes. 

“Yes, pity,” she implored. “Give me pity and all that 
flows from pity. Stand to me now in the place of God, who 
has forsaken me, and give me this one thing. They said 
you were taken with the fury of devils; they said you were 
relentless, mad with hate and this desire of vengeance. But 
you are not. They have spoken false of you,” she cried. 
“You are calm and still. You look down upon this thing 
and despise it—you are so far above it—but you have no 
grudge against it. You will deal nobly by it. There are no 
petty passions in your nature. They told me you were sworn 
to withhold from me freedom, to keep me in the dust. But 
you will not refuse this thing. I have put away from life all 
that is best and wisest, all that is most gracious and worthi¬ 
est; I have thrown immortality to the winds. I am ship¬ 
wrecked of all save this one thing—the piteous pleasure of a 
wretched, crawling worm. Give me this out of your nobility. 

I pray to you as to God, come not between us; give me my 
freedom, and let me take up my miserable life with him." 

“You put me in God’s place,” I muttered. 

“Yes, yes,” she cried eagerly, “ in God’s place. You shall 
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dispense mercy. You shall pity. I want no pardon. I am 
in the mire before you; let me live my lowly life. I have 
but one passion, but one thought, but one desire, but one 
hope, and that is in him. Do not keep me in chains. Set 
me free, that I may go to my bonds with him and keep my 
paltry happiness secure. See, I tell you this, because you 
are my God. You are not upon my world; you breathe a 
loftier air. You have never loved me, a creature of such 
vain clay. Nothing could reunite us twain; you have no 
need of a dog at your heels to kick. Let me go out of your 
life. You have no need of me. Even had you loved me, 
you would not, you dare not, have me back.” 

She gasped her wild sentences in my ears, a figure of for¬ 
lorn entreaty; and her face of beauty, shining into mine, 
drove the black flecks from my sight, so that I beheld her 
suddenly the one being of my constant thoughts and prayers 
this twelvemonth. 

“ As God is my witness,” I cried to Heaven, “ I would take 
you out of hell, though your soul were in black ashes.” 

Her outstretched hands dropped a little; her wide eyes 
lowered; and she shrank and shuddered from me in her fear. 
And by her drifted that Thing in the waving ferns. She fell 
upon her knees on the rough pathway and clasped my hand. 

" You are my God,” she whispered. “ Give me this man.” 

I shook her from me, and turned down the slope toward 
the black thicket. 

“Vengeance,” said I, “belongeth unto God.” I laughed. 
“Go," said I, “I will give you this man.” 

I could see her eyes gleam for a moment, as with a vivid 
joy; she made as though to follow me, but I moved to the 
very portals of the dark yews, and in a little she turned and 
went up the track. Pausing on the threshold of my down¬ 
ward way, I watched her white skirts creeping into the gloom; 
and then I too turned and climbed down upon the village, 
leaving her to mount upward to the downs, where lay that 
dread Thing waiting for her in the copse. 
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FAMOUS STORIES : THE COLD HEART* 


From the German of Wilhelm Hauff 

Those who travel through Swabia should always remeinber 
to cast a passing glance into the Schwarzwald (Black Forest), 
not so much for the sake of the trees (although pines are not 
found everywhere in such prodigious numbers, nor of such a 
surpassing height) as for the sake of the people, who show 
a marked difference from all others in the neighborhood 
around. The strong contrast they form to the people living 
without the limits of the “wald" consists, not merely in 
their bearing and stature, but also in their manners and cos¬ 
tume. Those of the Schwarzwald of the Baden territory 
dress most handsomely; the men allow their beards to grow 
about the chin just as nature gives it; and their black jackets, 
wide trousers which are plaited in small folds, red stockings, 
and painted hats surrounded by a broad brim give them a 
strange but somewhat grave and noble appearance. Their 
usual occupations are the manufacturing of glass and the 
so-called Dutch clocks. 

Another part of the same race lives on the other side of 
the Schwarzwald; but their occupations have made them 
contract manners and customs quite different from those of 
the glass manufacturers. Their wald supplies their trade; 
felling and fashioning their pines, they float them through 
the Nagold into the Neckar; from thence down the Rhine as 
far as Holland; and near the sea the Schwarzwalder and their 
long rafts are well known. 

It is but a short time ago that the belief in hobgoblins of 
the wood prevailed among the inhabitants, this foolish super¬ 
stition having been eradicated only in modern times. But 
the singularity about these hobgoblins who are said to haunt 
the Schwarzwald is that they also wear the different cos¬ 
tumes of the people. Thus, it is affirmed of the glass-man¬ 
nikin, a kind little sprite three feet and a half high, that he 

* Wilhelm Hauff, a German writer of the early part of the century, famous 
for his piccliliction for telling legends and childish narratives, lie was 
born ill iSog at Stuttgart, and began his literary career in 1S26. His histori- 
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never shows himself except in a painted little hat with a 
broad brim, a doublet, white trousers, and red stockings; 
while Dutch Michel, who haunts the other side of the forest, 
is said to be a gigantic, broad-shouldered fellow wearing the 
dress of a raftsman; and many who have seen him say they 
would not like to pay for the calves whose hides it would re¬ 
quire to make one pair of his boots, affirming that, without 
exaggeration, a man of the middle height may stand in one 
of them with his head only just peeping out. The following 
strange adventure with these spirits is said to have once be¬ 
fallen a young Schwarzwalder; 

There lived a widow in the Schwarzwald, whose name was 
Frau Barbara Munk; her husband had been a charcoal- 
burner, and after his death she had by degrees prevailed upon 
her boy, who was now sixteen years old, to follow his father’s 
trade. Young Peter Munk, a sly fellow, submitted to sit 
the whole week near the smoking stack of wood, because he 
had seen his father do the same; or, black and sooty and an 
abomination to the people as he was, to drive to the nearest 
town and sell his charcoal. Now, a charcoal-burner has 
much leisure for reflection, about himself and others; and 
when Peter Munk was sitting by his stack, the dark trees 
around him, as well as the deep stillness of the forest, dis¬ 
posed his heart to tears, and to an unknown secret longing. 
Something made him sad, and vexed him, without his know¬ 
ing exactly what it was. At length, however, he found out 
the cause of his vexation—it was his condition. “ A black, 
solitary charcoal-burner, ” he said to himself; “ it is a wretched 
life. How much more are the glass-manufacturers and the 
clockmakers regarded; and even the musicians, on a Sunday 
evening! ” 

The raftsmen also, on the other side of the wood, were an 
object of envy to him. When these giants of the forest came 
over in their splendid clothes, wearing about their bodies 
half a hundredweight of silver, either in buckles, buttons, or 
chains, standing with sprawling legs and consequential look 
to see the dancing, swearing in Dutch, and smoking Cologne 
clay pipes a yard long, like the most noble mynheers, then 
he pictured to himself such a raftsman as the most perfect 
model of human happiness. But when these fortunate men 
put their hands into their pocket, pulled out handfuls of 
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thalers and staked a sechsbatzntr piece upon the cast of a 
die, throwing their five or ten florins to and fro, he was almost 
mad and sneaked sorrowfully home to his hut. Indeed, he 
had seen some of these gentlemen of the timber trade, on 
many a holy-day evening, lose more than his poor old father 
had gained in the whole year. There were three of these 
men, in particular, of whom he knew not which to admire 
most. The one was a tall stout man with ruddy face, who 
passed for the richest man in the neighborhood; he was usu¬ 
ally called fat “ Hezekiel. ” Twice every year he went with 
timber to Amsterdam. The second was the tallest and 
leanest man in the whole wald, and was usually called “ the 
tall Schlurker;" it was his extraordinary boldness that ex¬ 
cited Munk’senvy, for he contradicted people of the first im¬ 
portance, took up more room than four stout men, no matter 
how crowded the inn might be, setting either both his elbows 
upon the table, or drawing one of his long legs on the bench; 
yet, notwithstanding all this, none dared to oppose him, since 
he had a prodigious quantity of money. The third was a 
handsome young fellow, who, being the best dancer fararound, 
was hence called “the king of the ballroom.” Originally 
poor, he had been servant to one of the timber merchants, 
when all at once he became immensely rich; for which some 
accounted by saying he had found a pot full of money under 
an old pine-tree, while others asserted that he had fished up 
in the Rhine, near Bingen, a packet of gold coins with the 
spear which these raftsmen sometimes throw at the fish as 
they go along in the river; that packet being part of the 
great “ Niebelungenhort," which is sunk there. But how¬ 
ever this might be, the fact of his suddenly becoming rich 
caused him to be looked upon as a prince by young and old. 

Often did poor Peter Munk the coal-burner think of these 
three men, when sitting alone in the pine forest. All three, 
indeed, had one great fault, which made them hated by every¬ 
body; this was their insatiable avarice, their heartlessness 
toward their debtors and toward the poor, for the Schwarz- 
walder are naturally a kind-hearted people. However, we all 
know how it is in these matters; though they were hated for 
their avarice, yet they commanded respect on account of their 
money, for who but they could throw away thalers, as if they 
could shake them from the pines ? 

“This will do no longer,” said Peter one day to himself 
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when he felt very melancholy, it being the morrow after a 
holiday when everybody had been at the inn; “if I don't 
soon thrive, I shall make away with myself; oh, that I were 
as much looked up to and as rich as the stout Hezekiel, or 
as bold and powerful as the tall Schlurker, or as renowned 
as the king of the ballroom, and could like him throw thalers 
instead of kreutzers to the musicians! I wonder where the 
fellow gets his money!" Reflecting upon all the different 
means by which money may be got, he could please himself 
with none, till at length he thought of the tales of those people 
who, in times of old, had become rich through the Dutchman 
Michel or the glass-mannikin. During his father’s lifetime 
other poor people often made their calls, and then their con¬ 
versation was generally about rich persons, and the means 
by which they had come by their riches; in these discourses 
the glass-mannikin frequently played a conspicuous part. 
Now, if Peter strained his memory a little he could almost 
recall the verse which one must repeat near the TannenbUhl in 
the heart of the forest, to make the sprite appear. It began; 

“ Keeper of wealth in the forest of pine. 

Hundreds of years are surely thine; 

Thine is the tall pine’s dwelling-place." 

But he might tax his memory as much as he pleased, he 
could remember no more of it. He often thought of asking 
some aged person what the whole verse was. However, a 
certain fear of betraying his thoughts kept him back, and, 
moreover, he concluded that the legend of the glass-mannikin 
could not be very generally known, and that but few were 
acquainted with the incantation, since there were not many 
rich persons in the umld; if it were generally known, why 
had not his father, and other poor people, tried their luck ? 
At length, however, he one day got his mother to talk about 
the mannikin, and she told him what he knew already, as she 
herself remembered only the first line of the verse, but she 
added that the sprite would show himself only to those who 
had been born on a Sunday, between eleven and two o’clock. 
He was, she said, quite fit for evoking him, as he was born 
at twelve o’clock at noon, if he but knew the verse. 

When Peter Munk heard this, he wa4 almost beside himself 
with joy and desire to try the adventure. It appeared to 
him enough to know part of the verse, and to be born on a 
Sunday, for the glass-mannikin to Sh6w himself. Conse- 
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quently when he one day had sold his coals, he did not light 
a new stack, but put on his father’s holiday jacket, his new 
red stockings and best hat, took his blackthorn stick, five 
feet long, into his hand, and bade farewell to his mother, say¬ 
ing; “ I must go to the magistrate in the town, for we shall 
soon have to draw lots who is to be soldier; and therefore I 
wish to impress once more upon him that you are a widow 
and I am your only son. ” His mother praised his resolution; 
but he started for the Tannenbflhl. This lies on the highest 
point of the Schwarzwald, and not a village or even a hut 
was found, at that time, for two leagues around, for the 
superstitious people believed it was haunted; they were even 
very unwilling to fell timber in that part, though the pines 
were tall and excellent, for often the axes of the wood-cut¬ 
ters had flown off the handle into their feet, or the trees fall¬ 
ing suddenly, had knocked the men down, and either injured 
or even killed them; moreover, they could have used the 
finest trees from there only for fuel, since the raftsmen never 
would take a trunk from the Tannenbflhl as part of a raft, 
there being a tradition that both men and timber would come 
to harm if they had a tree from that spot on the water. 
Hence the trees here grew so dense and high that it was 
almost night at noon. When Peter Munk approached the 
place, he felt quite awe-stricken, hearing neither voice nor 
footstep except his own; no axe resounded, and even the 
birds seemed to shun the darkness amidst the pines. 

Peter Munk had now reached the highest point of the Tan- 
nenbtlhl, and stood before a pine of enormous girth. “ Here,” 
said he, “ the treasure-keeper (Schatzhauser) no doubt lives," 
and pulling off his large hat, he made a low bow before the 
tree, cleared his throat, and said, with a trembling voice, “ I 
wish you a good evening, Mr. Glass-mannikin.” But receiv¬ 
ing no answer, and all around remaining silent as before, he 
thought it would probably be better to say the verse, and 
therefore murmured it forth. On repeating the words, he 
saw, to his great astonishment, a singular and very small 
figure peep forth from behind the tree. It seemed to him as 
if he had beheld the glass-mannikin, just as he was described, 
the little black jacket, red stockings, hat, all, even to the 
pale but fine shrewd countenance of which the people so 
much talked, he thought he had seen. But, alas! as quickly 
as it had peeped forth, as quickly it had disappeared again. 
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“ Mr. Glass-mannikin,” cried Peter Munk, after a short hesi¬ 
tation, “pray, don't make a fool of me; if you fancy that I 
have not seen you, you are vastly mistaken; I saw you very 
well peeping forth from behind the tree." Still no answer, only 
at times he fancied he heard a low, hoarse tittering behind 
the tree. At length his impatience conquered his fear, which 
had still restrained him, and he cried, “ Wait, you little rascal, 
I will have you yet.” At the same time he jumped behind 
the tree, but there was no Schatzhauser, and only a pretty 
little squirrel was running up the tree. 

Peter Munk shook his head; he saw he had succeeded to 
a certain degree in the incantation, and that he perhaps only 
wanted one more rhyme to the verse to evoke the glass- 
mannikin ; he tried over and over again, but could not think 
of anything. The squirrel showed itself on the lowest 
branches of the tree, and seemed to encourage or perhaps to 
mock him. It trimmed itself, it rolled its pretty tail, and 
looked at him with its cunning eyes. At length he was al¬ 
most afraid of being alone with this animal; for sometimes 
it seemed to have a man's head, and to wear a three-cornered 
hat, sometimes to be quite like another squirrel, with the ex¬ 
ception only of having red stockings and black shoes on its 
hind feet. In short it was a merry little creature, but still 
Peter felt an awe, fancying that all was not right. 

Peter now went away with more rapid strides than he had 
come. The darkness of the forest seemed to become blacker 
and blacker; the trees stood closer to each other, and he 
began to be so terrified that he ran off in a trot, and only be¬ 
came more tranquil when he heard dogs bark at a distance, 
and soon after descried the smoke of a hut through the trees. 
But on coming nearer and seeing the dress of the people, he 
found that, having taken the contrary direction, he had got 
to the raftsmen instead of the glassmakers. The people 
living in the hut were wood-cutters, consisting of an aged 
man with his son, who was the owner, and some grown-up 
grandchildren. They received Peter Munk, who begged a 
night's quarter, hospitably enough without asking his name 
or residence. They gave him cider to drink, and in the even¬ 
ing a large black cock, the best meal in the Schwarzwald, 
was served up for supper. 

After this meal the housewife and her daughters took their 
distaffs and sat round a large pine torch, which the boys fed 
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with the finest rosin; the host with his guest sat smoking 
and looking at the women; while the boys were busy carv¬ 
ing wooden spoons and forks. The storm was howling and 
raging through the pines in the forest without, and now and 
then very heavy blasts were heard, and it was as if whole 
trees were breaking off and crashing down. The fearless 
youths were about to run out to witness this terrific and 
beautiful spectacle, but their grandfather kept them back 
with a stern look and these words: “ I would not advise any 
of you,” cried he, “ to go now outside the door; by heavens, 
he never would return, for Michel the Dutchman is building 
this night a new raft in the forest." 

The younger of them looked at him with astonishment, 
having probably heard before of Michel, but they now begged 
their grandpapa to tell them some interesting story of him. 
Peter Munk, who had heard but confused stories of Michel 
the Dutchman on the other side of the forest, joined in this 
request, asking the old man who and where he was. “ He 
is the lord of the forest, ” was the answer; “ and from your not 
having heard this at your age, it follows that you must be a 
native of those parts just beyond the Tannenbtlhl, or perhaps 
still more distant. But I will tell you all I know, and how 
the story goes about him. 

“ A hundred years ago, then, there lived a very rich timber 
merchant who had many servants; he carried his trade far 
down the Rhine and was very prosperous, being a pious man. 
One evening a person such as he had never seen came to his 
door; his dress was like that of the young fellows of the 
Schwarzwald, but he was full a head taller than any of them, 
and no one had ever thought there could be such a giant. 
He asked for work, and the timber merchant, seeing he was 
strong, and able to carry great weights, agreed with him 
about the wages and took him into his service. He found 
Michel to be a laborer such as he had never yet had; for in 
felling trees, he was equal to three ordinary men, and when 
six men were pulling at one end of a trunk he would carry 
the other end alone. After having been employed in felling 
timber for six months, he came one day before his master, 
saying: ‘I have now been cutting wood long enough here, 
and should like to see what becomes of my trunks; what say 
you to letting me go with the rafts for once ? ’ To which his 
master replied: T have no objection, Michel, to your seeing 
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a little of the world; to be sure I want strong men like your¬ 
self to fell the timber, and on the river all depends upon 
skill; but, nevertheless, be it for this time as you wish. ‘ 

“ Now, the float with which Michel was to go consisted of 
eight rafts, and in the last there were some of the largest 
beams. But what then ? The evening before starting, the 
tall Michel brought eight beams to the water, thicker and 
longer than had ever been seen, and he carried every one of 
them as easily upon his shoulder as if it had been a rowing 
pole, so that all were amazed. Where he had felled them, 
no one knows to this day. The heart of the timber merchant 
was leaping with joy when he saw this, calculating what these 
beams would fetch; but Michel said: ‘Well, these are for my 
travelling on, with those chips I should not be able to get on 
at all.’ His master was going to make him a present of a 
pair of boots, but throwing them aside, Michel brought out 
a pair the largest that had ever been seen, and my grand¬ 
father assured me they weighed a hundred pounds and were 
five feet long. 

“ The float started; and if Michel had before astonished the 
wood-cutters, he perfectly astonished the raftsmen; for his 
raft, instead of drifting slowly down the river as they thought 
it would, by reason of the immense beams, darted on like an 
arrow as soon as they came into the Neckar. If the river 
took a turn, or if they came to any part where they had a 
difficulty in keeping the middle stream or were in danger of 
running aground, Michel always jumped into the water, push¬ 
ing his float either to the right or to the left, so that he glided 
past without danger. If they came to a part where the river 
ran straight, Michel often sprang to the foremost raft, and, 
making all put up their poles, fixed his own enormous pole 
in the sand, and by one push made the float dart along, so 
that it seemed as if the land, trees, and villages were flying 
by them. Thus they came in half the time they generally 
occupied to Cologne on the Rhine, where they formerly used 
to sell their timber. Here Michel said; ‘You are but sorry 
merchants and know nothing of your advantage. Think 
you these Colognese want all the timber from the Schwarz- 
wald for themselves ? I tell you no; they buy it of you for 
half its value, and sell it dear to Holland. Let us sell our 
small beams here, and go to Holland with the large ones; 
what we get above the ordinary price is our own profit.' 
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“Thus spoke the subtle Michel, and the others consented: 
some because they liked to go and see Holland, some for the 
sake of the money. So they went down the Rhine with the 
timber, and Michel, guiding the float, soon brought them to 
Rotterdam. Here they were offered four times as much as 
at Cologne, and particularly the large beams of Michel fetched 
a very high sum. When the Schwarzwalders beheld the 
money, they were almost beside themselves with joy. Michel 
divided the money, putting aside one-fourth for their master, 
and distributing the other three among the men. From that 
time forward Holland was a paradise to the fellows from the 
Schwarzwald, and the Dutchman Michel their king. For a 
long time the timber merchants were ignorant of this pro¬ 
ceeding. When the thing became known, Michel was no¬ 
where to be found, but he was not dead; for a hundred years 
he has been haunting the forest, and is said to have helped 
many in becoming rich—at the cost of their souls, of course; 
more I will not say. This much, however, is certain, that 
to the present day, in boisterous nights, he finds out the finest 
pines in the TannenbUhl, where people are not to fell wood; 
and my father has seen him break off one of four feet diam¬ 
eter, as he would break a reed. Such trees he gives to those 
who turn from the right path and go to him; at midnight they 
bring their rafts to the water and he goes to Holland with 
them. So far goes the legend of the Dutchman Michel; and 
true it is that all the evil in the Schwarzwald dates from him. 
Oh, he can make one rich,” added the old man, mysteriously; 
“ but I would have nothing from him; I would at no price be 
in the shoes of fat Hezekiel and the long Schlurker. The 
king of the ballroom, too, is said to have made himself over 

The storm had abated during the narrative of the old man; 
the girls timidly lighted their lamps and retired, while the 
men put a sackful of leaves upon the bench by the stove as a 
pillow for Peter Munk, and wished him good night. 

Never in his life had Peter such heavy dreams as during 
this night; sometimes he fancied the dark gigantic Michel 
was tearing the window open and reaching in with his mon¬ 
strous long arm a purse full of gold pieces, which jingled 
clearly and loudly as he shook them; at another time he saw 
the little friendly glass-mannikin riding upon a huge green 
bottle about the room and thought he heard again the same 
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hoarse laughter as in the Tannenbahl; again, something 
hummed into his left ear the following verse: 

“ In Holland I wot 
There’s gold to be got. 

Small price for a lot. 

Who would have it not?” 

Again he heard in his right ear the song of the Schatzhau- 
ser in the green forest, and a soft voice whispered to him: 
“Stupid Coal-Peter, stupid Peter Munk, you cannot find a 
rhyme with ‘place,’ and yet are born on a Sunday at twelve 
o’clock precisely. Rhyme, dull Peter, rhyme!” 

He groaned, he wearied himself to find a rhyme, but, never 
having made one in his life, his trouble in his dream was 
fruitless. When he awoke the next morning with the first 
dawn, his dream seemed strange to him; he sat down at the 
table with his arms crossed, and meditated upon the whisper¬ 
ings that were still ringing in his ears. He said to himself, 
“Rhyme, stupid Peter, rhyme,” knocking his forehead with 
his finger, but no rhyme would come. While still sitting in 
this mood, looking gloomily down before him and thinking 
of a rhyme with “place,” he heard three men passing outside 
and going into the forest, one of whom was singing: 

“ 1 Stood upon the brightest place ; 

I gazed upon the plain; 

And then—oh, then—I saw that face 

These words flashed like lightning through Peter’s ear and, 
hastily starting up, he rushed out of the house. 

“ Face,” said he, slowly, “ ryhmes with ‘place; ’ now, glass- 
mannikin, I will have another word with you.” He went 
into the hut, took his hat and long stick, bid farewell to the 
inmates, and commenced his way back to the TannenbUhl. 
Being under the necessity of inventing a verse, he proceeded 
slowly and thoughtfully on his way; at length, when he was 
already within the precincts of the TannenbUhl, and the trees 
became higher and closer, he found his verse, and for joy 
cut a caper in the air. All at once he saw coming from behind 
the trees a gigantic man dressed like a raftsman, who held 
in his hand a pole as large as the mast of a ship. Peter 
Munk’s knees almost gave way under him, when he saw him 
slowly striding by his side, thinking he was no other than the 
Dutchman Michel. Still the terrible figure kept silence, and 
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Peter cast a side glance at him from time to time. He was 
full a head taller than the biggest man Peter had ever seen; 
his face expressed neither youth nor old age, but was full of 
furrows and wrinkles; he wore a jacket of linen, and the 
enormous boots, being drawn above his leather breeches, 
were well known to Peter.from hearsay. 

“ What are you doing in the TannenbUhl, Peter Munk ? " 
asked the wood king at length, in a deep, roaring voice. 

“Good morning, countryman,” replied Peter, wishing to 
show himself undaunted, but trembling violently all the while. 

“ Peter Munk,” replied Michel, casting a piercing, terrible 
glance at him, “your way does not lie through this grove." 

“True, it does not exactly," said Peter; “but being a hot 
day, I thought it would be cooler here. ” 

“ Do not lie, Peter," cried Michel, in thundering voice, “ or 
I strike you to the ground with this pole; think you I have 
not seen you begging of the little one?" he added mildly. 
“ Come, come, confess it was a silly trick, and it is well you 
did not know the verse; for the little fellow is a skinflint, 
giving but little; and he to whom he gives is never again 
cheerful in his life. Peter, you are but a poor fool, and I pity 
you in my soul; you, such a brisk, handsome fellow, surely 
could do something better in the world than make charcoal. 
While others lavish big thalers and ducats, you can scarcely 
spend a few pence; 'tis a wretched life." 

“ You are right, it is truly a wretched life." 

“Well," continued Michel, “I will not stand upon trifles— 
you would not be the first honest good fellow whom I have 
assisted at a pinch. Tell me, how many hundred thalers do 
you want for the present?" shaking the money in his huge 
pocket, as he said this, so that it jingled just as Peter had 
heard it in his dream. But Peter's heart felt a kind of pain¬ 
ful convulsion at these words, and he was cold and hot al¬ 
ternately; for Michel did not look as if he would give away 
money out of charity, without asking anything in return. 
The old man's mysterious words about rich people occurred 
to him, and, urged by an inexplicable anxiety and fear, he 
cried, “ Much obliged to you, sir, but I will have nothing to 
Jo with you, and know you well,” and at the same time he 
began to run as fast as he could. The wood spirit, however, 
strode by his side with immense steps, murmuring and threat¬ 
ening: “You will yet repent it, Peter; it is written on your 
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forehead and to be read in your eyes that you will not escape 
me. Do not run so fast; listen only to a single rational 
word; there is my boundary already.” But Peter, hearing 
this and seeing at a little distance before him a small ditch, 
hastened the more to pass this boundary, so that Michel was 
obliged at length to run faster, cursing and threatening while 
pursuing him. With a desperate leap, Peter cleared the ditch, 
for he saw that the wood spirit was raising his pole to dash 
it upon him; having fortunately reached the other side, he 
heard the pole shatter to pieces in the air as if against an in¬ 
visible wall, and a long piece fell down at his feet. 

He picked it up in triumph to throw it at the rude Michel; 
but in an instant he felt the piece of wood move in his hand, 
and, to his horror, perceived that he held an enormous ser¬ 
pent, which was raising itself up toward his face with its 
venomous tongue and glistening eyes. He let go his hold, 
but it had already twisted itself tight round his arm and came 
still closer to his face with its vibrating head; at this instant, 
however, an immense black cock rushed down, seized the 
head of the serpent with its beak, and carried it up in the air. 
Michel, who had observed all this from the other side of the 
ditch, howled, cried, and raved when he saw the serpent car¬ 
ried away by one more powerful than himself. 

Exhausted and trembling, Peter continued his way; the 
path became steeper, the country wilder, and soon he found 
himself before the large pine. He again made a bow to the 
invisible glass-mannikin, as he had done before, and said: 

" Keeper of wealth in the forest of pine, 

Hundreds of years are sureiy thine ; 

Thine is the tail pine's dwelling-place. 

Those born on Sunday see thy face." 

“ You have not quite hit it," said a delicate, fine voice near 
him, “but as it is you, Peter, I will not be particular." As¬ 
tonished, he looked round, and, lo! under a beautiful pine 
there sat a little old man in a black jacket, red stockings, 
and a large hat on his head. He had a tiny, affable face, and 
a little beard as fine as a spider's web; and, strange to see, 
he was smoking a pipe of blue glass. Nay, Peter observed, 
to his astonishment, on coming nearer, that the clothes, shoes, 
and hat of the little man were also of colored glass, which 
was as flexible as if it were still hot, bending like cloth to 
every motion of the little man. 
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“You have met the lubber Michel the Dutchman ?" asked 
the little man, laughing strangely between each word. “ He 
wished to frighten you terribly; but I have got his magic 
cudgel, which he shall never have again.” 

“Yes, Mr. Schatzhauser,” replied Peter, with a profound 
bow, “ I was terribly frightened. But I suppose the black 
cock was yourself, and I am much obliged to you for killing 
the serpent. The object of my visit to you, however, is to 
ask your advice. I am in very poor circumstances, for char¬ 
coal-burning is not a profitable trade; and being still young 
I should think I might be made something better, seeing so 
often as I do how other people have thriven in a short time: 
I need only mention Hezekiel and the king of the ball-room, 
wbo have money like dirt." 

“Peter," said the little man, gravely, blowing the smoke 
of his pipe a long way off, “don’t talk to me of these men. 
What good have they from being apparently happy for a few 
years here, and the more unhappy for it afterward ? You 
must not despise your trade; your father and grandfather 
were honest people, Peter Munk, and they carried on the 
same trade. Let me not suppose it is love of idleness that 
brings you to me." 

Peter was startled at the gravity of the little man, and 
blushed. “No, Mr. Schatzhauser,” said he; “idleness is the 
root of every vice; but you cannot blame me if another con¬ 
dition pleases me better than my own. A charcoal-burner 
is a very mean personage; the glass manufacturer,the rafts¬ 
men, and clockmakers are people much more looked upon.” 

“Pride will have a fall,” answered the little man of the 
pine wood, rather more kindly. “ What a, singular race you 
are, you men! It is but rarely that one is contented with the 
condition in which he was born and bred, and I would lay a 
wager that if you were a glass manufacturer you would wish 
to be a timber merchant, and if you were a timber merchant 
you would take a fancy to the ranger’s place or the residence 
of the bailiff. But no matter for that; if you promise to 
work hard, I will get you something better to do. It is my 
practice to grant three wishes to those born on a Sunday, 
who know how to find me out. The first two are quite free 
from any condition, the third I may refuse, should it be a 
foolish one. Now, therefore, Peter, say your wishes; but 
mind you wish something good and useful.” 
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“Hurrah!” shouted Peter; “you are a capital glass-man¬ 
nikin, and justly do people call you the treasure-keeper, for 
treasures seem to be plentiful with you. Well then, since I 
may wish what my heart desires, my first wish is that I may 
be able to dance better than the king of the ballroom, and 
to have always as much money in my pocket as fat Hezekiel.” 

“ You fool I ’’ replied the little man, angrily; “ what a paltry 
wish is this—to be able to dance well and to have money for 
gambling. Are you not ashamed of this silly wish, you 
blockish Peter ? Would you cheat yourself out of good for¬ 
tune ? What good will you and your poor mother reap from 
your dancing well ? What use will money be to you, which 
according to your wish is only for the public-house, there to 
be spent like that of the wretched king of the ballroom ? 
Another wish is now left free to you; but have a care to de¬ 
sire something more rational.” 

Peter scratched himself behind his ears, and said, after 
some hesitation: “Now I wish the finest and richest glass 
factory in the Schwarzwald, with everything appertaining to 
it, and money to carry it on.” 

“ Is that all ? is there nothing else, Peter ? ” 

“Why you might add a horse and chaise.” 

“ Oh, you stupid Peter! ” cried the little man, while he flung 
his glass pipe against a thick pine so that it broke in a hun¬ 
dred pieces. “ Horses ? a carriage ? Sense, I tell you, sense 
—common-sense and judgment you ought to have wished, 
but not a horse and chaise. Come, come, don’t be so sad; 
we will do all we can to make it turn out for the best, even 
as it is, for the second wish is on the whole not altogether 
foolish. A good glass factory will support its man; but you 
ought to have wished judgment and sense in addition; a 
horse and chaise would come as a matter of course. ” 

“But, Mr. Schatzhauser,” replied Peter, “I have another 
wish left, and might very well wish sense, if I am so much 
in need of it, as you seem to think.” 

“ Say no more about it. You will get involved in many an 
embarrassment yet, when you will be glad of being at liberty 
to obtain your third wish. And now proceed on your way 
home.” Drawing a small bag from his pocket, he said: 
“There are two thousand florins; let that be enough, and 
don’t come again asking for money; for, if you do, I must 
hang you up to the highest pine. That is the way I have 
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always acted ever since I have lived in the forest. Three 
days ago old VVinkfritz died, who had a large glass factory 
in the Unterwald. Go there to-morrow morning, and make 
a fair offer for it. Look well to yourself. Be prudent and 
be industrious; I will come to see you from time to time, and 
assist you with word and deed, since you have not wished for 
common-sense. But I must repeat it seriously; your first 
wish was evil. Guard against frequenting the public-house, 
Peter; no one who did so, ever prospered long. ” The little 
man, while thus talking to him, had taken a new pipe, of the 
most beautiful glass, from his pocket, charged it with dry 
fir-apples, and stuck it into his little, toothless mouth. Then 
drawing out a large burning-glass, he stepped into the sun 
and lighted it. When he had done this, he kindly offered his 
hand to Peter, added a few more words of salutary advice 
which he might carry on his way, puffed and blew still faster, 
and finally disappeared in a cloud of smoke, which smelled 
of genuine Dutch canaster, and, slowly curling upward, van¬ 
ished amidst the tops of the pines. 

On his arrival home, Peter found his mother in great anx¬ 
iety about him, for the good dame thought in reality her son 
had been drawn among the recruits. He, however, was in 
great glee and full of hope, and related to her how he had 
met with a good friend in the forest, who had advanced him 
money to begin another trade. Although his mother had 
been living for thirty years in a charcoal-burner’s hut, and 
was as much accustomed to the sight of sooty people as 
any miller's wife is to the floury face of her husband, yet, 
as soon as her Peter showed her a more splendid lot, she was 
vain enough to despise her former condition, and said; “In 
truth, as the mother of a man who possesses a glass manu¬ 
factory, I shall indeed be something different from neighbors 
Kate and Betsy, and shall in future sit more consequentially 
at church among the people of quality.” Her son soon came 
to terms with the heir of the glass manufactory. He kept 
the workmen he found, and made them work day and night 
at manufacturing glass. At first he was well enough pleased 
with his new trade; he was in the habit of walking leisurely 
into the factory, striding up and down with an air of conse¬ 
quence and with his hands in his pockets, looking now in one 
corner, now in another, and talking about various things at 
which his workmen often used to laugh heartily. His chief 
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delight, however, was to see the glass blown, when he would 
often set to work himself, and form the strangest figures of 
the soft mass. But he soon took a dislike to the work; first 
came only for an hour in the day, then only every other day, 
and finally only once a week, so that his workmen did just what 
they liked. All this proceeded from his frequenting the 
public-house. The Sunday after he had come back from the 
TannenbQhl he went to the public-house, and who should be 
jumping there already but the king of the ballroom; fat 
Hezekiel also was already sitting by a quart pot, playing at 
dice for crown pieces. Now, Peter quickly put his hand into 
his pocket to feel whether the glass-mannikin had been true 
to his word, and, lo! bis pockets were stuffed full of silver 
and gold. He also felt an itching and twitching in his legs, 
as if they wished to dance and caper. When the first dance 
was over, he took his place with his partner at the top next 
to the “king of the ballroom;" and if the latter jumped 
three feet high, Peter jumped four; if he made fantastic and 
graceful steps, Peter twined and twisted his legs in such a 
manner that all the spectators were utterly amazed with de¬ 
light and admiration. But when it was rumored in the danc¬ 
ing-room that Peter had bought a glass manufactory, and 
when people saw that Peter, as often as he'passed the musi¬ 
cians, threw a secksbdtzner piece to them, there was no end of 
astonishment. Some thought he had found a treasure in the 
forest, others were of opinion that he had succeeded to some 
fortune; but all respected him now, and considered him a 
made man, simply because he had plenty of money. Indeed 
that very evening he lost twenty florins at play, and yet his 
pockets jingled as if there were a hundred thalers in them. 

When Peter saw how much respected he was, he could no 
longer contain himself with joy and pride. He threw away 
handfuls of money and distributed it profusely among the 
poor, knowing full well as he did how poverty had formerly 
pinched him. The feats of the king of the ballroom were 
completely eclipsed by those of the new dancer, and Peter 
was surnamed the “emperor of the ballroom.” The most 
daring gamblers did not stake so much as he did on a Sun¬ 
day, neither did they, however, lose so much; but then, the 
more he lost, the more he won. This was exactly what he 
had demanded from the glass-mannikin; for he had wished 
he might always have as much money in his pocket as fat 
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Hezekiel, and it was to this very man he lost his money. If 
he lost twenty or thirty florins at a stroke, they were immedi¬ 
ately replaced in his own pocket as soon as Hezekiel pocketed 
them. By degrees he carried his revelling and gambling 
further than the worst fellows in the Schwarzwald, and he 
was oftener called “ gambling Peter ” than “ emperor of the 
ballroom,” since he now gambled almost all the week days. 
In consequence of his imprudence, his glass manufactory 
gradually fell off. He had manufactured as much as ever 
could be made, but he had failed to purchase, together with 
the factory, the secret of disposing of it most profitably. At 
length it accumulated to such a degree that he did not know 
what to do with it, and sold it for half-price to itinerant 
dealers in order to pay his workmen. 

Walking homeward one evening from the public-house, he 
could not, in spite of the quantity of wine he had drunk to 
make himself merry, help thinking with terror and grief of 
the decline of his fortune. While engaged in these reflec¬ 
tions, he all at once perceived some one walking by his side. 
He looked round, and, behold! it was the glass-mannikin. At 
the sight of him he fell into a violent passion, protested sol¬ 
emnly, and swore that the little man was the cause of all his 
misfortune. “What am I now to do with the horse and 
chaise?” he cried; “of what use is the manufactory and all 
the glass to me ? Even when 1 was merely a wretched char¬ 
coal-burner, I lived more happily, and had no cares. Now 
I know not when the bailiff may come to value my goods and 
chattels, and seize all for debt.” 

“ Indeed ? ” replied the glass-mannikin, “ indeed ? I am 
then the cause of your being unfortunate. Is that your 
gratitude for my benefits ? Who bade you wish so foolishly ? 
A glass manufacturer you wished to be, and you did not 
know when to sell your glass! Did I not tell you to be cau¬ 
tious in what you wished ? Common-sense, Peter, and pru¬ 
dence, you wanted.” 

“A fig for your sense and prudence,” cried Peter. “ I am 
as shrewd a fellow as any one, and will prove it to you, 
glass-mannikin,” seizing him rudely by the collar as he spoke 
these words, and crying: “Have I now got you, Schatzhau- 
ser ? Now I will tell you my third wish, which you shall 
grant me. I’ll have instantly, on the spot, two hundred 
thousand hard thalers and a house. Woe is me! ” he cried. 
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suddenly shaking his hand, for the little man of the wood 
had changed himself into red-hot glass, and burned in his 
hand like bright fire. Nothing more was to be seen of him. 

For several days his swollen hand reminded him of his in¬ 
gratitude and folly. Soon, however, he silenced his con¬ 
science, saying: “Should they sell my glass, manufactory 
and all, still fat Hezekiel is certain to me; and as long as he 
has money on a Sunday, I cannot want." 

“Very true, Peter! But, if he has none? " And so it 
happened one day, and it proved a singular example in arith¬ 
metic. For he came one Sunday in his chaise to the inn, and 
at once all the people popped their heads out of the windows, 
one saying, “There comes gambling Peter!” a second say¬ 
ing, “ Yes, there is the emperor of the ballroom, the wealthy 
glass manufacturer; ” while a third shook his head, saying, 
“ It is all very well with his wealth, but people talk a great 
deal about his debts, and somebody in town has said that the 
bailiff will not wait much longer before he distrains upon him.” 

At this moment the wealthy Peter saluted the guests at 
the windows in a haughty and grave manner, descended from 
his chaise, and cried: “ Good evening, is fat Hezekiel here ? ” 

To this question a deep voice answered from within: “ Only 
come in, Peter; your place is kept for you; we are all here 
at the cards already.” 

Peter entering the parlor, immediately put his hand into 
his pocket, and perceived, by its being quite full, that Heze¬ 
kiel must be plentifully supplied. He sat down at the table 
among the others and played, losing and winning; thus they 
kept playing till night, when all sober people went home. 

But Peter challenged Hezekiel to remain. The latter was 
unwilling, but said, after a while: “ Be it as you wish; I will 
count my money, and then we’ll play dice at five florins the 
stake, for anything lower is, after all, but child’s play.” He 
drew his purse, and, after counting, found he had a hundred 
florins left. Now, Peter knew how much he himself had left, 
without counting first. But if Hezekiel had before won, he 
now lost stake after stake, and swore most awfully. If he 
cast a pasch, Peter immediately cast one likewise, and always 
two points higher. At length he put down the last five florins 
on the table, saying: “Once more; and if I lose this stake 
also, yet I will not leave off; you will then lend me some of 
"the money you have won; one honest fellow helps the other. ” 
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“ As much as you like, even if it were a hundred florins,” 
replied Peter, joyful at his gain, and fat Hezekiel rattled the 
dice and threw up fifteen; “ Pasch! ” he exclaimed, “ now 
we’ll see!” But Peter threw up eighteen, and, at this mo¬ 
ment, a hoarse voice said behind him, “ So! that was the last." 

He looked round, and behind him stood the gigantic figure 
of Michel the Dutchman. Terrified, he dropped the money 
he had already taken up. But fat Hezekiel, not seeing 
Michel, demanded that Peter should advance him ten florins 
for playing. As if in a dream, Peter hastily put his hand into 
his pocket, but there was no money; he searched in the other 
pocket, but in vain; he turned his coat inside out—not a 
farthing, however, fell out; and at this instant he first recol¬ 
lected his first wish, viz., to have always as much money in 
his pocket as fat Hezekiel. All had now vanished like smoke. 

The host and Hezekiel looked at him with astonishment 
as he still searched for and could not find his money; they 
would nut believe that he had no more left: but when they at 
length searched his pockets, without finding anything, they 
were enraged, swearing that gambling Peter was an evil 
wizard, and had wished away all the money he had won home 
to his own house. Peter defended himself stoutly, but ap¬ 
pearances were against him. Hezekiel protested he would 
tell this shocking story to all the people in the Schwarzwald, 
and the host vowed he would, the following morning early, 
go into the town and inform against Peter as a sorcerer, 
adding that he had no doubt of his being burnt alive. Upon 
this they fell furiously upon him, and kicked him out of doors. 

Not one star was twinkling in the sky to lighten Peter’s 
way as he sneaked sadly toward his home, but still he could 
distinctly recognize a dark form striding by his side, which 
at length said: “ It is all over with you, Peter Munk; all your 
splendor is at an end, and this I could have foretold you even 
at the time when you would not listen to me, but rather ran 
to the silly glass dwarf. You now see to what you have come 
by disregarding my advice. But try your fortune with me 
this time; I have compassion on your fate. No one ever yet 
repented of applying to me, and if you don’t mind the walk 
to the TannenbUhl, I shall be there all day to-morrow and 
you may speak to me if you will call.” Peter now very 
clearly perceived who was speaking to him, but, feeling a 
sensation of awe, he made no answer and ran toward home. 
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When, on the Monday morning, he came to his factory, 
he not only found his workmen, but also other people whom 
no one likes to see; viz., the bailiff and three beadles. The 
bailiff wished Peter good morning, asked him how he had 
slept, and then took from his pocket a long list of Peter’s 
creditors, saying, with a stern look: “ Can you pay or not ? 
Be short, for I have no time to lose, and you know it is full 
three leagues to the prison." Peter in despair confessed he 
had nothing left, telling the bailiff he might value all the 
premises, horses, and carts. But while they went about ex¬ 
amining and valuing the things, Peter said to himself, “ Well, 
it is but a short way to the TannenbUhl, and as the little man 
has not helped me, I will now try for once the big man. ’’ 
He ran toward the TannenbUhl as fast as if the beadles were 
at his heels. On passing the spot where the glass-mannikin 
had first spoken to him, he felt as if an invisible hand were 
stopping him, but he tore himself away and ran onward till 
he came to the boundary which he had well marked. Scarcely 
had he, almost out of breath, called, “ Dutch Michel, Mr. 
Dutch Michel! ” than suddenly the gigantic raftsman with 
his pole stood before him. 

“ Have you come, then ? ” said the latter, laughing. “ Were 
they going to fleece you and sell you to your creditors ? 
Well, be easy, all your sorrow comes, as I have always said, 
from the little glass-mannikin. When one give.s, one ought 
to give right plentifully, and not like that skinflint. But 
come,” he continued, turning toward the forest, “follow me 
to my house: there we’ll see whether we can strike a bargain. ’’ 

“ Strike a bargain ? ” thought Peter. “ What can he want 
of me ? what can I sell to him ? Am I perhaps to serve him, 
or what is it that he can want ? ” They went at first up-hill 
over a steep forest path, when all at once they stopped at a 
dark, deep, and almost perpendicular ravine. Michel leaped 
down as easily as he would go down marble steps; but Peter 
almost fell into a fit when he saw him below, rising up like a 
church steeple reaching him an arm as long as a scaffolding 
pole, with a hand at the end as broad as the table in the ale¬ 
house, and calling in a voice which sounded like the deep 
tones of a death bell, “ Set yourself boldly on my hand, hold 
fast by the fingers, and you will not fall off.” Peter, trem¬ 
bling, did as he was ordered—sat down upon his hand and 
held himself fast by the thumb of the giant. 
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They now went down a long way and very deep, yet, to 
Peter’s astonishment, it did not grow darker; on the con¬ 
trary, the daylight seemed rather to increase in the chasm, 
and it was some time before Peter’s eyes could bear it. 
Michel’s stature became smaller as Peter came lower down, 
and he stood now in his former size before a house just like 
those of the wealthy peasants of the Schwarzwald. The 
room into which Peter was led differed in nothing but its ap¬ 
pearance of solitariness from those of other people. The 
wooden clock, the stove of Dutch tiles, the broad benches 
and utensils on the shelves were the same as anywhere else. 
Michel told him to sit down at the large table, then went out 
of the room and returned with a pitcher of wine and glasses. 
Having filled these, they now began a conversation, and 
Dutch Michel expatiated on the pleasures of the world, talked 
of foreign countries, so that Peter, at length, feeling a yearn¬ 
ing after such sights, candidly told Michel his wish. 

“ If you had courage and strength in your body to under¬ 
take anything, could a few palpitations of your stupid heart 
make you tremble ? and the offences against honor, or mis¬ 
fortunes—why should a rational fellow care for either ? Did 
you feel it in your head when they but lately called you a 
cheat and a scoundrel ? Or did it give you a pain in your 
stomach when the bailiff came to eject you from your house ? 
Tell me, where was it you felt pain ?” 

“ In my heart,” replied Peter, putting his hand on his beat¬ 
ing breast, for he felt as if his heart was turning within him. 

“ Excuse me for saying so, but you have thrown away many 
hundred florins on vile beggars and other rabble; what has 
it profited you ? They have wished you blessings and health 
for it; well, have you grown the healthier for that? For 
half that money you might have kept a physician. A bless¬ 
ing, a fine blessing forsooth, when one is distrained upon and 
ejected! And what was it that urged you to put your hand 
into your pocket as often as a beggar held out his broken 
hat? Why your heart again, and ever your heart; neither 
your eyes, nor your tongue, nor your arms, nor your legs, 
but your heart; you have, as the proverb truly says, taken 
too much to heart.” 

“ But how can we accustom ourselves to act otherwise ? 
I take, at this moment, every possible pains to suppress it, 
and yet my heart palpitates and pains me. ” 
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“You, indeed, poor fellow! ” cried Michel, laughing; “you 
can do nothing against it; but give me this palpitating 
thing, and you will see how comfortable you will then feel.” 

“ My heart to you ? " cried Peter, horrified. “ Why, then 
I must die on the spot! Never! ” 

“Yes, if one of your surgeons would operate upon you and 
take out your heart, you must indeed die; but with me it is 
a different thing; just come in here and convince yourself." 

Rising at these words, he opened the door of a chamber 
and took Peter in. On stepping over the threshold, his heart 
contracted convulsively, but he minded it not, for the sight 
that presented itself was singular and surprising. On several 
shelves glasses were standing filled with a transparent liquid, 
and each contained a heart. All were labelled with names, 
which Peter read with curiosity; there was the heart of the 
bailiff in F., that of fat Hezekiel, that of the “king of the 
ballroom,” that of the ranger; there were the hearts of six 
usurious corn-merchants, of eight recruiting officers, of three 
money brokers: in short, it was a collection of the most re¬ 
spectable hearts twenty leagues around. 

“Look!” said Dutch Michel, “all these have shaken off 
the anxieties and cares of life; none of these hearts any 
longer beats anxiously and uneasily, and their former owners 
feel happy now they have got rid of the troublesome guest.” 

“ But what do they now carry in their breasts instead ? ” 
asked Peter, whose head was swimming at what he beheld. 

“ This," replied he, taking out of a small drawer, and pre¬ 
senting to him—a heart of stone. 

“ Indeed! ” said Peter, who could not prevent a cold shud¬ 
dering coming over him. “ A heart of marble ? But, Mr. 
Michel, such a heart must be very cold in one's breast.” 

“ True, but very agreeably cool. Why should a heart be 
warm ? For in winter its warmth is of little use, and good 
strong Kirschwasser does more than a warm heart; and in 
summer, when all is hot and sultry, you can’t think how cool¬ 
ing such a heart is. And, as before said, such a heart feels 
neither anxiety nor terror, neither foolish compassion nor 
other grief.” 

“ And that is all you can offer me ? ” asked Peter, indig¬ 
nantly. “ I looked for money and you are going to give me 

“Well! a hundred thousand florins, methinks, would suf- 
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fice you for the present. If you employ it properly, you may 
soon make it a million." 

“ A hundred thousand! ” exclaimed the poor coal-burner, 
joyfully. “Well, don't beat so vehemently in my bosom; 
we shall soon have done with one another. Agreed, Michel: 
give me the stone and the money, and the alarum you may 
take out of its case.” 

“ I always thought you were a reasonable fellow,” replied 
Michel, with a friendly smile; “ come, let us drink another 
glass, and then I will pay you the money.” 

They went back to the room and sat down again to the 
wine, drinking one glass after another till Peter fell into a 
profound sleep. 

He was awakened by the cheerful blast of a postboy's 
bugle, and found himself sitting in a handsome carriage, 
driving along on a wide road. On putting his head out he 
saw in the airy distance the Schwarzwald lying behind him. 
At first he could scarcely believe that it was his own self sit¬ 
ting in the carriage, for even his clothes were different from 
those he had worn the day before; but still he had such a 
distinct recollection that, giving up at length all these re¬ 
flections, he exclaimed, “ I am Peter and no other—that is 

He was astonished that he could no lunger, in the slightest 
degree, feel melancholy now he for the first time departed 
from his quiet home and the forests where he had lived so 
long. He could not even press a tear out of his eyes or utter 
a sigh when he thought of his mother, who mu.st now feel 
helpless and wretched; for he was indifferent to everything: 
“ Well,” he said, “tears and sighs, yearning for home, and 
sadness proceed indeed from the heart, but, thanks to Dutch 
Michel, mine is of stone, and cold.” Putting his hand upon 
his breast, he felt all quiet and no emotion. “If Michel,” 
said he, beginning to search the carriage, “ keeps his word 
as well with respect to the hundred thousand florins as he 
does with the heart, I shall be very glad.” In his search he 
found articles of dress of every description he could wish, but 
no money. At length, however, he discovered a pocket con¬ 
taining many thousand thalers in gold, and bills on large 
houses in all the great cities. 

For two years he travelled about in the world, looked from 
his carriage to the right and left upon the houses, but whenever 
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he alighted he looked at nothing except the sign of the hotel, 
and then ran about the town to see the finest curiosities. But 
nothing gladdened him; no pictures, no building, no music, 
no dancing, nor anything else had any interest for or ex¬ 
cited his stone heart; his eyes and ears were blunted for every¬ 
thing beautiful. No enjoyment was left him but that which 
he felt in eating and drinking and sleep; and thus he lived, 
running through the world without any object, eating for 
amusement and sleeping from ennui. From time to time he 
indeed remembered that he had been more cheerful and hap¬ 
pier when he was poor and obliged to work for a livelihood. 
Then he was delighted by every beautiful prospect in the 
valley, by music and song; then he had for hours looked in 
joyful expectation toward the frugal meal which his mother 
was to bring him to the kiln. 

When thus reflecting on the past, it seemed very strange 
to him that now he could not even laugh, while formerly 
he had laughed at the slightest joke. When others laughed, 
he only distorted his mouth out of politeness, but his heart 
did not sympathize with the smile. He felt he was indeed 
exceedingly tranquil, but yet not contented. It was not a 
yearning after home, nor was it sadness, but a void, desolate 
feeling, satiety, and a joyless life that at last urged him to 
his home. 

When, after leaving Strasburg, he beheld the dark forest 
of his native country; when for the first time he again saw 
the robust figures, the friendly and open countenances, of the 
Schwarzwalder; when the homely, strong, and deep but 
harmonious sounds struck upon his ear—he quickly put his 
hand upon his heart, for his blood flowed faster, thinking he 
must rejoice and weep at the same time; but how could he 
be so foolish ? he had a heart of stone, and stones are dead 
and can neither smile nor weep. 

His first walk was to Michel, who received him with his 
former kindness. “Michel,” said he, “I have now travelled 
and seen everything, but all is dull stuff and I have only 
found ennui. The stone I carry about with me in my breast 
protects me against many things; I never get angry, am 
never sad, but neither do I ever feel joyful, and it seems as 
i' I was only half alive. Can you not infuse a little more 
lifj into my stone heart, or, rather, give me back my former 
heart f During five and twenty years I had become quite 
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accustomed to it; and though it sometimes did a foolish thing, 
yet it was, after all, a merry and cheerful heart." 

The sylvan spirit laughed grimly and sarcastically at this, 
answering: “When once you are dead, Peter Munk, it shall 
not be withheld; then you shall have back your soft, sus¬ 
ceptible heart, and may then feel whatever comes, whether 
joy or sorrow. But here, on this side of the grave, it can 
never be yours again. Travelled you have indeed, Peter; 
but in the way you lived, your travelling could afford you no 
satisfaction. Settle now somewhere in the world, build a 
house, marry, and employ your capital; you wanted nothing 
but occupation: being idle, you felt ennui, and now you lay 
all the blame to this innocent heart.” Peter saw that Michel 
was right with respect to idleness, and therefore proposed to 
himself to become richer and richer. Michel gave him an¬ 
other hundred thousand florins, and they parted as good 
friends. 

The report soon spread in Schwarzwald that “ Coal Peter ” 
or “gambling Peter” had returned, and was much richer 
than before. It was here as it always is. When he was a 
beggar he was kicked out of the inn, but, now he had come 
back wealthy, all shook him by the hand when he entered on 
the Sunday afternoon, praised his horse, asked about his 
journey, and, when he began playing for hard dollars with 
fat Hezekiel, he stood as high in their estimation as ever 
before. He no longer followed the trade of glass manufac¬ 
turer, but the timber trade, though that only in appearance, 
his chief business being in corn and money transactions. 
Half the people of the Schwarzwald became by degrees his 
debtors, and he lent money only at ten per cent, or sold corn 
to the poor, who, not being able to pay ready money, had to 
purchase it at three times its value. With the bailiff he now 
stood on a footing of the closest friendship, and, if any one 
failed paying Mr. Peter Munk on the very day the money 
was due, the bailiff with his beadles came, valued house and 
property, sold all instantly, and drove father, mother, and 
child out into the forest. This became at first rather trouble¬ 
some to Peter, for the poor outcasts besieged his doors in 
troops, the men imploring indulgence, the women trying to 
move his stony heart, and the children moaning for a piece 
of bread. But getting a couple of large mastiffs, he soon 
put an end to this cats’ music, as he used to call it, for he 
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whistled and set them on the beggars, who dispersed scream¬ 
ing. But the most troublesome person to him was “ the old 
woman,” who, however, was no other than Frau Munk, 
Peter’s mother. She had been reduced to great poverty and 
distress when her house and all was sold, and her son, on 
returning wealthy, had troubled himself no more about her. 
So she came sometimes before his house, supporting herself 
on a stick, as she was aged, weak, and infirm; but she no 
more ventured to go in, as he had on one occasion driven 
her out; and she was much grieved at being obliged to pro¬ 
long her existence by the bounties of other people, while her 
own son might have prepared for her a comfortable old age. 
But his cold heart never was moved by the sight of the pale 
face and well-known features, by the imploring looks, out¬ 
stretched withered hands and decaying frame. At length 
Peter took it into his head to marry. He knew that every 
father in the Schwarzwald would gladly give him his daugh¬ 
ter, but he was fastidious in his choice, for he wished that 
everybody should praise his good fortune and understanding 
in matrimony as well as in other matters. He therefore rode 
about the whole forest, looking out in every direction, but 
none of the pretty Schwarzwalder girls seemed beautiful 
enough for him. Having finally looked out in vain for the 
most beautiful at all the dancing-rooms, he was one day told 
the most beautiful and most virtuous girl in the whole forest 
was the daughter of a poor wood-cutter. He heard she lived 
quiet and retired, v/as industrious and managed her father’s 
household well, and that she was never seen at a dancing- 
room, not even at Whitsuntide or the Kirchweihfest. When 
Peter heard of this wonder of the Schwarzwald, he deter¬ 
mined to court her, and, having inquired where the hut was, 
rode there. The father of the beautiful Elizabeth received 
the great gentleman with astonishment, but was still more 
amazed when he heard it was the rich Herr Peter who wished 
to become his son-in-law. Thinking all his cares and pov¬ 
erty would now be at an end, he did not hesitate long in 
giving his consent, without even asking the beautiful Eliza¬ 
beth, and the good child was so dutiful that she became Frau 
Peter Munk without opposition. 

But the poor girl did not find the happiness she had dreamt 
of. She believed she understood the management of a house 
well, but she could never give satisfaction to Herr Peter; 
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she had compassion on poor people, and, as her husband was 
wealthy, thought it no sin to give a poor woman a penny, or 
a dram to a poor aged man. This being one day found out 
by Peter, he said to her, with angry look and gruff voice: 
“ Why do you waste my property upon ragamuffins and vaga¬ 
bonds ? Have you brought anything of your own to the 
house that you can give away ? With your father’s beggar's 
staff you could not warm a soup, and you lavish my money 
like a princess. Once more let me find you out, and you 
shall feel my hand." The beautiful Elizabeth wept in her 
chamber over the hard heart of her husband, and often 
wished herself at home in her father's poor hut rather than 
with the rich but avaricious and sinful Peter. Alas! had 
she known that he had a heart of marble and could neither 
love her nor anybody else, she would not, perhaps, have 
wondered. But as often as a beggar now passed while she 
was sitting before the door, and, drawing his hat off, asked 
for alms, she shut her eyes that she might not behold the 
distress, and closed her hand tight that she might not put it 
involuntarily in her pocket and take out a kreutzer. This 
caused a report and obtained an ill name fur Elizabeth in the 
whole ferest, and she was said to be even more miserly than 
Peter Munk. But one day Frau Elizabeth was again sitting 
before the door, spinning and humming an air, for she was 
cheerful because it was fine weather, and Peter was taking a 
ride in the country, when a little old man came along the 
road, carrying a large heavy bag, and she heard him panting 
at a great distance. Sympathizing, she looked at him and 
thought how cruel it was to place such a heavy burden upon 
an aged man. 

In the mean while the little man came near, tottering and 
panting, and sank under the weight of his bag almost down 
on the ground just as he catbe opposite Frau Elizabeth. 

“ Oh, have compassion on me, good woman, and give me 
a drink of water,” said the little man; “ I can go no farther, 
and must perish from exhaustion." 

“ But you ought not to carry such heavy loads at your 
age," said she. 

“ No more I should if I were not obliged to work as carrier, 
from poverty, and to prolong my life," replied he. “Ah, 
such rich ladies as you know not how painful poverty is, and 
how strengthening a fresh draught in this hot weather.” 
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On hearing this she immediately ran into the house, took 
a pitcher from the shelf, and filled it with water; but she had 
only gone a few paces back to take it to him, when, seeing 
the little man sit on his bag, miserable and wretched, she felt 
pity for him, and, recollecting that her husband was from 
home, she put down the pitcher, took a cup, filled it with 
wine, put a loaf of rye bread on it, and gave it to the poor 
old man. “There," she said, “a draught of wine will do 
you more good than water, as you are very old; but do not 
drink so hastily, and eat some bread with it.” 

The. little man looked at her in astonishment till the big 
tears came into his eyes; he drank and said: “I have grown 
old, but have seen few people who were so compassionate 
and knew how to spend their gifts so handsomely and cor¬ 
dially as you do, Frau Elizabeth. But you will be blessed 
for it on earth; such a heart will not remain unrequited." 

“ No, and she shall have her reward on the spot," cried a 
terrible voice, and looking round they found it was Herr 
Peter, with a face as red as scarlet. “ Even my choicest wine 
you waste upon beggars, and give my own cup to the lips of 
vagabonds ? There, take your reward." His wife fell pros¬ 
trate before him and begged his forgiveness, but the heart 
of stone knew no pity, and flourishing the whip he held in 
his hand he struck her with the ebony handle on her beauti¬ 
ful forehead with such vehemence, that she sunk lifeless into 
the arms of the old man. When he saw what he had done 
it was almost as if he repented of the deed immediately; he 
stooped to see whether there was yet life in her, but the little 
man said in a well-known voice: “ Spare your trouble, Peter; 
she was the most beautiful and lovely flower in the Schwarz- 
wald, but you have crushed it and never again will see it 

Now the blood fled from Peter’s cheek and he said: “ It is 
you then, Mr. Schatzhauser ? Well, what is done is done then, 
and I suppose this was to happen. But I trust you will not 
inform against me.” 

“Wretch,” replied the glass-mannikin, "what would it 
profit me if I brought your mortal part to the gallows ? It 
is not earthly tribunals you have to fear, but another and 
more severe one; for you have sold your soul to the evil one." 

“And if I have sold my heart,” cried Peter, “it is no one’s 
fault but yours and your deceitful treasures; your malicious 
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spirit brought me to ruin; you forced me to seek help from 
another, and upon you lies the whole responsibility." He 
had scarcely uttered these words when the little man grew 
enormously tall and broad, his eyes, it is said, became as large 
as soup plates, and his mouth like a heated furnace vomiting 
flames. Peter fell upon his knees, and his stone heart did 
not protect his limbs from trembling like an aspen leaf. The 
sylvan spirit seized him, as if with vultures’ claws, by the 
nape of the neck, whirled him round as the storm whirls the 
dry leaves, and dashed him to the ground so that his ribs 
crackled within him. “You worm of dust," he cried, in a 
voice roaring like thunder, “ I could crush you if I wished, 
for you have trespassed against the lord of the forest; but 
for the sake of this dead woman, that fed and refreshed me, 
I give you a week's respite. If you do not repent, I shall 
return and crush your bones, and you will go hence in your 

It was already evening when some men passing by saw the 
wealthy Peter Munk lying on the ground. They turned him 
over and over to see whether there was still life in him, but 
for a long time looked in vain. At length one of them went 
into the house, fetched some water and sprinkled some on 
his face. Peter fetched a deep sigh and opened his eyes, 
looked for a long time around, and asked for his wife Eliza¬ 
beth, but no one had seen her. He thanked the men for 
their assistance, crawled into his house, searched everywhere, 
but in vain, and found what he imagined to be a dream a sad 
reality. As he was now quite alone, strange thoughts came 
into his mind; he did not indeed fear anything, for his heart 
was quite cold; but when he thought of the death of his wife 
his own forcibly came to his mind, and he reflected how laden 
he should go hence—heavily laden with the tears of the poor; 
with thousands of the curses of those who could not soften 
his heart; with the lamentations of the wretched on whom 
he had set his dogs; with the silent despair of his mother; 
with the blood of the beautiful and good Elizabeth: and yet 
he could not even so much as give an account of her to her 
poor old father, should he come and ask, “Where is my 
daughter, your wife ? ” How, then, could he give an account 
to Him—to Him to whom belong all woods, all lakes, all 
mountains, and the life of men ? 

This tormented him in his dreams at night, and he was 
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awoke every moment by a sweet voice crying to him, “ Peter, 
get a warmer heart! ” And when he was awoke he quickly 
closed his eyes again, for the voice uttering this warning to 
him could be none other than that of his Elizabeth. The 
following day he went into the inn to divert his thoughts, and 
there met his friend, fat Hezekiel. He sat down by him and 
they commenced talking on various topics—of the fine 
weather, of war, of taxes, and lastly, also, of death, and how 
such and such a person had died suddenly. Now Peter asked 
him what he thought about death, and how it would be after 
death. Hezekiel replied “that the body was buried but 
that the soul went either up to heaven or down to hell.” 

“ Then the heart also is buried ? ” asked Peter, anxiously. 

“To be sure that also is buried.” 

“ But supposing one has no longer a heart ? ” continued 
Peter. 

Hezekiel gave him a terrible look at these words. “ What 
do you mean by that ? Do you wish to rally me ? Think 
you I have no heart ? ” 

“Oh, heart enough, as firm as stone,” replied Peter. 

Hezekiel looked in astonishment at him, glancing round 
at the same time to see whether they were overheard, and 
then said: “ Whence do you know that ? Or does your own 
perhaps no longer beat within your breast ? ” 

“It beats no longer; at least, not in my breast,” replied 
Peter Munk. “ But tell me, as you know what I mean, how 
will it be with our hearts ? ” 

“ Why does that concern you, my good fellow ? ” answered 
Hezekiel, laughing. “ Why, you have plenty here upon earth, 
and that is sufficient. Indeed, the comfort of our cold hearts 
is that no fear at such thoughts befalls us.” 

“Very true, but still one cannot help thinking of it; and 
though I know no fear now, still I well remember how I was 
terrified at hell when yet an innocent little boy. ” 

“Well, it will not exactly go well with us,” said Hezekiel; 
“ I once asked a schoolmaster about it, who told me that the 
hearts are weighed after death to ascertain the weight of 
their sins. The light ones rise, the heavy sink; and methinks 
our stone hearts will weigh heavy enough.” 

“Alas! true,” replied Peter. 

The following night Peter again heard the well-known 
voice whispering into his ear five or six times, “ Peter, get a 
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warmer heart!" He felt no repentance at having killed his 
wife, but, when he told the servants that she had gone on a 
journey, he always thought within himself. Where is she gone 
to ? Six days had thus passed away, and he still heard the 
voice at night and still thought of the sylvan spirit and his 
terrible menace; but on the seventh morning he jumped up 
from his couch and cried, “ Well, then, I will see whether I 
can get a warmer heart, for the cold stone in my breast 
makes ray life only tedious and desolate.” He quickly put 
on his best dress, mounted his horse, and rode toward the 
TannenbUhl. 

Having arrived at that part where the trees stand thickest, 
he dismounted, and went with a quick pace toward the sum¬ 
mit of the hill, and as he stood before the pine he repeated: 

“ Keeper of wealth in the forest of pine. 

Hundreds of years are surely thine ; 

Thine is the tall pine's dwelling-pbce— 

Those born on Sunday see thy face." 

The glass-mannikin appeared, not looking friendly and 
kindly as formerly, but gloomy and sad; he wore a little coat 
of black glass, and a long glass crape hung floating from his 
hat, and Peter well knew for whom he mourned. 

“ What do you want with me, Peter Munk ? ” asked he 
with a stern voice. 

“I have one more wish, Mr. Schatzhauser,” replied Peter, 
with his look cast down. 

“ Can hearts of stone still wish ? ” said the former. “ You 
have all your corrupt mind can need.” 

“ But you have promised to grant me three wishes, and one 
I have still left.” 

“ I can refuse it if it is foolish,” continued the spirit; “ but 
come, let me hear what you wish. ” 

“Well, take the dead stone out of me, and give me a 
living heart,” said Peter. 

“ Have I made the bargain about the heart with you ? ” 
asked the glass-mannikin. “Am I the Dutch Michel, who 
gives wealth and cold hearts ? It is of him you must seek 
to regain your heart.” 

“Alas! he will never give it back,” said Peter. 

“Bad as you are, yet I feel pity for you,” continued the 
little man, after some consideration; “ and as your wish is 
not foolish, I cannot at least refuse my help. Hear, then. 
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You can never recover your heart by force, only by strata¬ 
gem, but probably you will find it without difficulty; for 
Michel will ever be stupid Michel, although he fancies him¬ 
self very shrewd, (lo straightway to him, and do as I tell 
you." He now instructed Peter fully, and gave him a small 
cross of pure glass, saying: “He cannot touch your life, and 
will let you go when you hold this before him and repeat a 
prayer. When you have obtained your wish, return to me." 

Peter took the cross, impressed all his words on his mem¬ 
ory, and started on his way to the Dutchman Michel’s resi¬ 
dence; there he called his name three times, and immediately 
the giant stood before him. 

“ You have slain your wife ? ” he asked, with a grim laugh. 
“ I should have done the same: she wasted your property on 
beggars; but you will be obliged to leave the country for 
some time; and I suppose you want money and have come 
to get it ? •• 

“You have hit it, " replied Peter; “and pray let it be a 
large sum, for it is a long way to America." 

Michel leading the way, they went into his cottage; there 
he opened a chest containing much money and took out 
whole rolls of gold. While he was counting it on the table 
Peter said: “ You're a wag, Michel. You have told me a fib, 
saying that I had a stone in ray breast, and that you had my 
heart." 

“ And is it not so, then ? ” asked Michel, astonished. “ Do 
you feel your heart ? Is it not cold as ice ? Have you any 
fear or sorrow ? Do you repent of anything ? " 

“You have only made my heart to cease beating, but I 
still have it in my breast, and so has Hezekiel, who told me 
you had deceived us both. You are not the man who, un¬ 
perceived and without danger, could tear the heart from the 
breast; it would require witchcraft on your part.” 

“ But I assure you,” cried Michel, angrily, “ you and Heze¬ 
kiel and all the rich people who have sold themselves to me 
have hearts as cold as yours, and their real hearts I have 
here in my chamber.” 

“Ah! how glibly you can tell lies,” said Peter, laughing; 
“you must tell that to another to be believed; think you I 
have not seen such tricks by dozens in my journeys ? Your 
hearts in the chamber are made of wax; you’re a rich fellow, 

I grant, but you are no magician. ” 
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Now the giant was enraged and burst open the chamber 
door, sa}ring: “Come in and read all the labels; and look, 
yonder is Peter Munk's heart; do you see how it writhes? 
Can that too be of wax ?" 

“For all that, it is of wax,” replied Peter. “A genuine 
heart does not writhe like that. I have mine still in my 
breast. No! you are no magician.” 

“But I will prove it to you,” cried the former, angrily. 
“You shall feel that it is your heart.” He took it, opened 
Peter’s waistcoat, took the stone from his breast, and held 
it up. Then taking the heart, he breathed on it and set it 
carefully in its proper place, and immediately Peter felt how 
it beat, and could rejoice again. “ How do you feel now ? ” 
asked Michel, smiling. 

“True enough, you were right,” replied Peter, taking care¬ 
fully the little cross from his pocket. “ I should never have 
believed such things could be done.” 

“You see I know something of witchcraft, do I not ? But, 
come, I will now replace the stone again.” 

“ Gently, Herr Michel,” cried Peter, stepping backward and 
holding up the cross; “mice are caught with bacon, and this 
time you have been deceived.” And immediately he began 
to repeat the prayers that came into his mind. 

Now Michel became less and less, fell to the ground, and 
writhed like a worm, groaning and moaning, and all the 
hearts round began to beat, and became convulsed, so that 
it sounded like a clockmaker’s workshop. 

Peter was terrified; his mind was quite disturbed; he ran 
from the house, and, urged by the anguish of the moment, 
climbed up a steep rock, for he heard Michel get up, stamp¬ 
ing and raving, and denouncing curses on him. When he 
reached the top, he ran toward the Tannenbiihl; a dreadful 
thunder-storm came on; lightning flashed around him, split¬ 
ting the trees, but he reached the precincts of the glass-man¬ 
nikin in safety. 

His heart beat joyfully—only because it did beat; but 
now he looked back with horror on his past life, as he did on 
the thunder-storm that was destroying the beautiful forest on 
his right and left. He thought of his wife, a beautiful, good 
woman, whom he had murdered from avarice; he appeared to 
himself an outcast from mankind, and wept bitterly as he 
reached the hill of the glass-mannikin. 
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The Schatzhauser was sitting under a pine-tree, and was 
smoking a small pipe; but he looked more serene than before. 

“ Why do you weep, Peter ? ’’ asked he. “ Have you not 
recovered your heart ? Is the cold one still in your breast ? ” 

“ Alas! sir,” sighed Peter, “ when I still carried about with 
me the cold, stony heart, I never wept—my eyes were as dry 
as the ground in July; but now my old heart will almost 
break with what I have done. I have driven my debtors to 
misery, set the dogs on the sick and poor, and you yourself 
know how my whip fell upon her beautiful forehead." 

“Peter, you were a great sinner,” said the little man. 
“ Money and idleness corrupted you, until your heart turned 
to stone, and no longer knew joy, sorrow, repentance, or 
compassion. But repentance reconciles; and if 1 only knew 
that you were truly sorry for your past life, it might yet be 
in my power to do something for you.” 

“I wish nothing more,” replied Peter, dropping his head 
sorrowfully. “ It is all over with me; I can no more rejoice 
in my lifetime; what shall I do thus alone in the world? 
My mother will never pardon me for what I have done to 
her, and I have perhaps brought her to the grave, monster 
that I am! Elizabeth, my wife, too—rather strike me dead, 
Herr Schatzhauser; then my wretched life will end at once.” 

“Well," replied the little man, “if you wish nothing else, 
you can have it, so my axe is at hand.” He quietly took 
his pipe from his mouth, knocked the ashes out, and put it 
into his pocket. Then rising slowly, he went behind the 
pines. But Peter sat down weeping in the grass; his life had 
no longer any value for him, and he patiently awaited the 
deadly blow. After a short time, he heard gentle steps be¬ 
hind him, and thought, “ Now he is coming.” 

“Look up once more, Peter Munk,” cried the little man. 
He wiped the tears from his eyes and looked up, and beheld 
his mother and Elizabeth his wife, who kindly gazed on him. 
Then he jumped up joyfully, saying; 

“You are not dead, then, Elizabeth, nor you, mother; 
and have you forgiven me ? ” 

“ They will forgive you,” said the glass-mannikin, “ because 
you feel true repentance, and all shall be forgotten. Go 
home now, to your father's hut, and be a charcoal-burner as 
before; if you are active and honest, you will do credit to 
your trade, and your neighbors will love and esteem you more 
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than if you possessed ten tons of gold.” Thus saying, the 
glass-mannikin left them. The three praised and blessed 
him and went home. 

The splendid house of wealthy Peter stood no longer; it 
was struck by lightning, and burnt to the ground, with all 
its treasures. But they were not far from his father's hut, 
and thither they went, without caring much for their great 
loss. But what was their surprise when they reached the 
hut: it was changed into a handsome farmhouse, and all in 
it was simple, but good and cleanly. 

“This is the glass-mannikin’s doing,” cried Peter. 

“ How beautiful! ” said Frau Elizabeth; “and here I feel 
more at home than in the larger house, with many servants. ” 

Henceforth Peter Munk became an industrious and honest 
man. He was content with wh'at he had, carried on his trade 
cheerfully, and thus it was that he became wealthy by his 
own energy, and respected and beloved in the whole forest. 
He no longer quarrelled with his wife, but honored his 
mother, and relieved the poor who came to his door. When 
after twelve months Frau Elizabeth presented him with a 
beautiful little boy, Peter went to the TannenbUhl and re¬ 
peated the verse as before. But the glass-mannikin did not 
show himself. 

“ Mr. Schatzhauser,” he cried loudly, “only listen. I wish 
nothing but to ask you to stand godfather to my little son.” 

But he received no answer, and only a short gust of wind 
rushed through the pines, and cast a few cones on the grass. 

“ Then I will take these as a remembrance, as you will not 
show yourself,” cried Peter, and he put them in his pocket 
and returned home. But when he took off his jacket and 
his mother turned out the pockets before putting it away 
four large rolls of money fell out; and when they opened 
them they found them all good and new Baden dollars, and 
not one counterfeit, and these were the intended godfather’s 
gift for little Peter from the little man in the TannenbQhl. 
Thus they lived on quietly and cheerfully, and many a time 
Peter Munk, when gray-headed, would say; 

“ It is indeed better to be content with little than to have 
wealth and a cold heart.” 
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A crime had been committed in Mississippi. One lovely 
evening in May, as a rosy twilight was stealing on, a little 
girl dragged herself to her mother's door. She had been 
gathering wild violets and yellow jasmine along the brook— 
a favorite pastime—and intended to decorate her mother's 
humble mantel-shelf, but she had been gone a long time. 
Her large blue eyes were blood-shot, and a dark shadow a[)- 
peared beneath them; her flaxen hair was dishevelled, and 
the marks of brutal fingers stood out with inflamed promi¬ 
nence on her tender throat. She could not climb the steps, 
and called faintly and piteously: 

“ Mother! ” 

The woman rose from her chair, dropped her scissors and 
spools, threw her worrk on the floor, and gazed at her child, 
stupefied and horror-stricken. She caught her up and pressed 
her to her heart, moaning: 

“ My poor baby! my poor baby! O my God! my God! ” 

That night the child died—as dies a tender flower that has 
been plucked and crushed in a strong, cruel hand and thrown 
aside to perish. Lying there on the couch, she seemed as 
pure as a hope of Heaven, as beautiful as a dream. 

A chilling horror fell like a pall upon the people for miles 
around. Women, pale and frightened, left their homes to 
find better security in a neighbor's house, and they huddled 
together like sheep that know a wolf is near. Mounted men 
and men on foot were scouring the forests all night, and to¬ 
ward morning they brought in a negro. He was the criminal. 

There is a crime that in the South ranks side by side with 
the foulest murder, both in the meaning of the law and in 
the hearts of the people. There is no escape—death follows 
in the footsteps of trangression. 

The younger and more hot-blooded men insisted on a 
speedy termination of the tragedy, but other counsels pre¬ 
vailed. To hang the wretch would be commonplace and 
vulgar; to cut his throat would be butchery. 

“ Bob Angel goes down to-night, don't he ? ” 

“ Yes—on the 93." 

“.At 11:45?" ___ 

* W. C. Morrow, Jr. : The Argonaut. 
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“ I think we had better send him down on Bob's engine.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ 'Tain’t worth while to palaver. You know Bob ? ” 

The prisoner was held until the freight train pulled up at 
the station. When Bob Angel descended from the engine 
cab he was followed by his negro fireman. The latter had 
evidently just finished his supper, for he was wiping the 
grease from his shining lips and chin with the back of his 
hand, which he in turn wiped on his hips. He procured the 
oil-can and torch and was “oiling up,” as a long run between 
stations was ahead. This negro had a neck like a bull’s; 
he was somewhat knock-kneed, and had splay feet of enor¬ 
mous size; he was large and strong, and could crack hickory- 
nuts between his teeth like a hog. His name was “Ole 
Bony,” which, however, was not an abbreviation of Bona¬ 
parte. 1 le was thus called because he disdained to cat the meat 
only of chickens—he ate bones and all. 

“I’ll turn him over to Bony,” said Angel; “not that I 
mind doing it myself, but Bony will enjoy it so much.” 

“ Is he safe ? ” 

“Safe! why he’d rather do it than play his old fiddle.” 

Bony was called aside and the crime revealed to him. 

“ An’ dat’s de nigger dar what tuck an’ went an’ done it ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Wotcher gwine ter do wid 'im ?” 

“ Well, you see. Bony, we’re going to take him down on 
the engine, and I reckon you might let him get away.” 

“ Git erway 1 Whof faw ? ” 

“You infernal thick-headed ape! I’ve a good mind to 
brain you with the monkey-wrench! ” 

“Oh! Oh! Hya—hya!" ejaculated and chuckled Ole 
Bony. “Jess lemme 'lone now ’bout er minute. Hit’s 
mighty suddent, an’ I wants ter stedy de sitiwation. Oh! 
but awn de Mas’sippi fo’ de wah we use ter do hit elegant,” 
and Bony’s right hand came out of his pocket, his head went 
a little backward and to one side; the gesture was made with 
the palm outward, and expres.sed the most crusihing and over¬ 
powering superiority. “Pulled out de stowerways from de 
holes ’twix de cotton bales, tored dey shirts open ter fore, 
an’ ef de small-pox wus er-showin’ up fine on dey bresses, 
w’y deyd’ git er bath.” 
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“ Get a bath! How’s that ? ” 

“ Now, jess lis'n at 'im—an’ you tole me I is thick-headed. 
You dunner how ter foller de ’cusations uv my obserwations. ” 

Bony went to one side and “studied the situation,” pon¬ 
dering deeply. Angel eyed him closely, endeavoring to de¬ 
cipher every expression as an index of the thoughts that 
gathered under the woolly pate of the negro. Bony was 
sitting on the end of a cross-tie, his elbows resting on his 
knees, and his grimy fingers interlocked. He was bare¬ 
headed, and he softly tapped the ground with his long feet, 
slowly and alternately. His head was bent and his eyes 
were half closed. After sitting a few minutes he arose and 
shook himself like a dog that has been asleep. He Ipoked 
grave, but as he had solved a difficult problem he could not 
resist the temptation to “ cut the pigeon wing ” for a few 
seconds on the platform alongside the track. After this he 
went to a telegraph pole and rubbed is back against it to 
disturb the operations of a flea between his shoulders. 

“ Hyar’s me! ” he said. 

They gave him a bottle of whiskey. He took out the cork, 
smelled the liquor, climbed into the cab, opened the locker 
on the left side—his seat while on duty—extracted a small 
parcel containing brown sugar, and poured a considerable 
quantity into the bottle. He shook the mixture vigorously, 
and finally held it up to examine the “bead.” The inspec¬ 
tion seemed to satisfy him, for he drank deeply and smacked 
his lips with profound satisfaction. He then placed the bot¬ 
tle carefully in the locker. 

The prisoner was placed in the tender in a sitting posture, 
his back against the pile of wood, and his face turned toward 
the locomotive. His hands were tied behind him, and his 
legs were bound together at the knees and ankles. A gag 
was in his mouth. Bob Angel pulled open the throttle-valve, 
and the train slowly dragged its length into the night; and 
all that could be seen by those left behind were two eyes 
that stared back at them from the last car. 

One of these eyes was green, the other red. They were 
the rear signal lights. 

” I b’lieve I’s de boss fur er-while, ain’t I, cap’n ? ” 

"Yes, I believe so,” replied Angel. 

Without another word Ole Bony went to the wood-pile and 
commenced to pitch the fuel to the front of the tender. 
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Having done this, he began to pile it up on the foot-board in 
two separate heaps. One contained the rich, resinous pine, 
and the other the oak and hickory. He then opened the 
fire-door, and was throwing in the pine rapidly, as if his life 
depended on it. 

“You had better mix it. Bony," suggested Angel. 

“Ain’t I er-chunkin’ o' dis yer ingine ? ” retorted Bony, 
somewhat testily. “ .\in't I de boss, anyhow ? ” 

When he had filled the fire-box he rested, and amused 
himself by singing snatches of old plantation songs, and 
break-downs, as visions of the dear old fiddle arose in his 
memory, and at length sang melodiously: 

" Chicken in de bread tray, 

Scratchin' out dough. 

‘ No%hile,'^^no !' 

He ceased, watched the steam gauge, and then said: 

“Golly! she’s er-crawlin’ up. Set dat air reverse lever 
back er couple o’ notches. Hundred ’n forty an’ ain’t blow- 
in’ off? Set de pop-valve at er hundred ’n fifty, an’ let ’er 
rip! Shove in de throttle a little bit—we’s gwine down hill 
lack er cullud sister gittin’ ’ligion.” 

He again opened the fire-door, and found the pine being 
rapidly consumed, the flames seething and roaring. He 
threw in the oak and hickory, the pine having sunk to give 
it room, and resumed his seat, remarking: 

“ Hot ’nough d’reckly ter roast er hog purty quick.” 

In a few minutes the train was approaching Chickasawhay 
swamp. Ole Bony said: 

“I spec’ she’s gitt’n dry forred—kin feel ’er er-bumpin’ 
er little. Take de can an’ go outside ’n tech up dem steam- 
box valves. Drap er bit on de piston rods ’n slid’n rods, an’ 
—an’—’fore you go, dough, I wants yon ter help me tie ’im 
ter dat boa’d, kase he’s gitt’n resty, ’n mout git erway. 
De boa’d ’ll keep ’im straight, you see, an’ he won’t double 
hissef up ’n torment hissef ef he tries ter git erWay. Hit ’ll 
make ’im stiff like. Keep a pert look-out on de track, an’ 
—you kin come back—in erbout—five minnits." 

The helpless prisoner was secured to the board as Bony 
directed, and Angel crawled through the window, neglecting, 
however, to take the oil can—but that was no matter. Ole 
Bony had thrown in more pine, and the locomotive was 
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belching forth a cloud of black smoke, which trailed out over 
the train like the tail of an inky comet. The glaring, star¬ 
ing, Cyclopean eye of the engine was boring and tunnelling 
the darkness, ploughing a path through the night for the pas¬ 
sage of the head and body to which it belonged. 

Looking backward. Bob Angel saw a vision that made his 
heart stand still, and he grasped the hand-rail more firmly, 
that a sudden sickness might not cause him to fall. 

This is what he saw: The fire-door had been thrown open, 
and the intense light therefrom streamed upon the black 
cloud of smoke, and upon the dense foliage by the wayside, 
as upon a screen on which would be projected the shadows 
of interposing bodies. And he did see strange shadow.s, 
magnified into gigantic proportions—frightful shadows they 
were, that surged through the forest or were suspended in 
the smoke. It seemed to Angel that the gate of hell was 
open, and that the shadows he saw were made by demons 
dancing before the sulphurous flames and revelling in a satur¬ 
nalia of blood. One demon, larger and more frightful than 
the others, ten times as ferocious, a thousand times as hide¬ 
ous, with short legs and gigantic body, with a round head, 
and neck like a bull’s, with arms as long as the wings of a 
wind-mill; this monster, this king among demons, seemed to 
have just returned from earth, for he bore in his arms what 
might have been a human soul, lashed to a board. It seemed 
from the shadows that he laid his helpless victim at the edge 
of the opening through which issued the blinding rays from 
the unquenchable fire, and that he raised his arms in wild ex¬ 
ultation, as though invoking the blessing of Satan for having 
performed his work so faithfully. This monster, while every 
muscle and bone seemed to expand into distended propor¬ 
tions, grasped his burden and raised it aloft—the flames 
.seemed to roar and crackle hungrily, and gape longingly for 
the .soul they were to devour. The brilliancy of the light 
was suddenly obscured. Something must have been thrown 
through the orifice—through the gate of hell—but the in¬ 
tensity was immediately resumed, displaying the demon bend¬ 
ing over, his great, naked arm stretched across the opening, 
as if reaching to close the gate; then suddenly the shadows 
■became confused—some toppling and falling to the ground, 
others chasing each other beyond the vision, into the forest 
—and all was darkness again. 
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The great farm hall was ablaze with the fire-light, and 
noisy with laughter and talk and many-sounding work. None 
could be idle but the very young and the very old—little Rol, 
who was hugging a puppy, and old Trella, whose palsied 
hand fumbled over her knitting. The early evening had 
closed in, and the farm servants had come in from the out¬ 
door work and assembled in the ample hall, which had space 
for scores of workers. Several of the men were engaged in 
carving, and to these were yielded the best place and light; 
others made or repaired fishing-tackle and harness, and a 
great seine net occupied three pairs of hands. Of the women, 
most were sorting and mixing eider feather and chopping 
straw of the same. Looms were there, though not in present 
use, but three wheels whirred emulously, and the finest and 
swiftest thread of the three ran between the fingers of the 
house mistress. Near her were some children, busy too 
plaiting wicks for candles and lamps. Each group of workers 
had a lamp in its centre, and those farthest from the fire had 
extra warmth from two braziers filled with glowing wood 
embers, replenished now and again from the generous hearth. 
But the flicker of the great fire was manifest to remotest 
corners, and prevailed beyond the limits of the lesser lights. 

Little Rol grew tired of his puppy, dropped it incontinently, 
and made an onslaught on Tyr, the old wolf-hound, who 
basked, dozing, whimpering, and twitching in his hunting 
dreams. Prone went Rol beside Tyr, his young arms round 
the shaggy neck, his curls against the black jowl. Tyr gave 
a perfunctory lick, and stretched with a sleepy sigh. Rol 
growled and rolled and shoved invitingly, but could gain 
nothing from the old dog but placid toleration and a half¬ 
observant blink. “Take that, then! " said Rol, indignant at 
this ignoring of his advances, and sent the puppy sprawling 
against the dignity that disdained him as playmate. The 
dog took no notice, and the child wandered off to find amuse¬ 
ment elsewhere. 

The baskets of white eider feathers caught his eye far off 
in a distant corner. He slipped under the table and crept 
along on all-fours, the ordinary commonplace custom of 
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walking down a room upright not being to hi^tancy. When 
close to the women he lay still for a moment watching, with 
his elbows on the floor and his chin in his palms. One of 
the women seeing him, nodded and smiled, and presently he 
crept out behind her skirts and passed, hardly noticed, from 
one to another, till he found opportunity to possess himself 
of a large handful of feathers. With these he traversed the 
length of the room, under the table again, and emerged near 
the spinners. At the feet of the youngest he curled himself 
round, sheltered by her knees from the observation of the 
others, and disarmed her of interference by secretly display¬ 
ing his handful with a confiding smile. A dubious nod satis¬ 
fied him, and presently he proceeded with the play he had 
planned. He took a tuft of the white down, and gently 
shook it free of his fingers close to the whirl of the wheel. 
The wind of the swift motion took it, spun it round and 
round in widening circles, till it floated above like a slow 
white moth. Little Rol’s eyes danced, and the row of his 
small teeth shone in a silent laugh of delight. Another and 
another of the white tufts was sent whirling round like a 
winged thing in a spider’s web, and floating clear at last. 
Presently the handful failed. 

Rol sprawled forward to survey the room and contemplate 
another journey under the table. His shoulder thrusting for¬ 
ward checked the wheel for an instant; he shifted hastily. 
The wheel flew on with a jerk and the thread snapped. 
“ Naughty Rol! ” said the girl. The swiftest wheel stopped 
also, and the house mistress, Rol's aunt, leaned forward, and 
sighting the low curly head, gave a warning against mischief, 
and sent him off to old Trella’s corner. 

Rol obeyed, and, after a discreet period of obedience, sidled 
out again down the length of the room farthest from his 
aunt’s eye. Ashe slipped in among the men, they looked up 
to see that their tools might be, as far as possible, out of 
reach of Rol’s hands, and close to their own. Nevertheless, 
before long he managed to secure a fine chisel and take off 
its point on the leg of the table. The carver’s strong ob¬ 
jections to this disconcerted Rol, who for five minutes there¬ 
after effaced himself under the table. 

During this seclusion he contemplated the many pairs of 
legs that surrounded him and almost shut out the light of 
the fire. How very odd some of the legs were; some were 
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curved where they should be straight; some were straight 
where they should be curved; and as Rol said to himself, 

“ They all seemed screwed on differently. ” Some were tucked 
away modestly under the benches, others were thrust far out 
under the table, encroaching on Rol's own particular domain. 
He stretched out his own short legs and regarded them criti¬ 
cally and, after comparison, favorably. Why were not all 
legs made like his, or like his i 

These legs approved by Rol were a little apart from the 
rest. He crawled opposite and again made comparison. His 
face grew quite solemn as he thought of the Innumerable 
days to come before his legs could be as long and strong. 
He hoped they would be just like those, his models, as 
straight as to bone, as curved as to muscle. 

A few moments later Sweyn of the long legs felt a small 
hand caressing his foot, and looking down met the upturned 
eyes of his little cousin Rol. Lying on his back, still softly 
patting and stroking the young man’s foot, the child was 
quiet and happy for a good while. He watched the move¬ 
ment of the strong, deft hands and the shifting of the bright 
tools. Now and then minute chips of wood puffed off by 
Sweyn fell down upon his face. At last he raised himself, 
very gently, lest a jog should wake impatience in the carver, 
and crossing his own legs round Sweyn’s ankle, clasping with 
his arms too, laid his head against the knee. Such an act is 
evidence of a child's most wonderful hero worship. Quite 
content was Rol, and more than content when Sweyn paused 
a minute to joke, and pat his head and pull his curls. Quiet 
he remained, as long as quiescence is possible to limbs young 
as his. Sweyn forgot he was near, hardly noticed when his 
leg was gently released, and never saw the stealthy abstrac¬ 
tion of one of his tools. 

Ten minutes thereafter was a lamentable wail from low on 
the floor, rising to the full pitch of Rol’s healthy lungs, for 
his hand was gashed across and the copious bleeding terrified 
him. Then was there soothing and comforting, washing and 
binding, and a modicum of scolding, till the loud outcry sank 
into occasional sobs, and the child, tear-stained and subdued, 
was returned to the chimney-corner, where Trella nodded. 

In the reaction after pain and fright, Rol found that the 
quiet of that fire-lit corner was to his mind. Tyr, too, dis¬ 
dained him no longer, but, roused by his sobs, showed all the 
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concern and sympathy that a dog can by licking and wistful 
watching. A little shame weighed also upon his spirits. He 
wished he had not cried quite so much. He remembered 
how once Sweyn had come home with his arm torn down 
from the shoulder, and a dead bear; and how he had never 
winced nor said a word, though his lips turned white with 
pain. Poor little Rol gave an extra sighing sob over his own 
faint-hearted shortcomings. 

The light and motion of the great fire began to tell strange 
stories to the child, and the wind in the chimney roared a 
corroborative note now and then. The great black mouth 
of the chimney, impending high over the hearth, received 
the murky coils of smoke and brightness of aspiring sparks 
as into a mysterious gulf, and beyond, in the high darkness, 
were muttering and wailing and strange doings, so that some¬ 
times the smoke rushed back in panic, and curled out and up 
to the roof, and condensed itself to invisibility among the 
rafters. And then the wind would rage after its lost prey, 
rattling and shrieking at window and door. 

In a lull, after one such loud gust, Rol lifted his head in 
surprise and listened. A lull had also come on the babble of 
talk, and thus could be heard with strange distinctness a 
sound without the door—the sound of a child’s voice, a 
child’s hands. “Open, open; let me in!” piped the little 
voice from low down, lower than the handle, and the latch 
rattled as though a tiptoe child reached up to it, and soft 
small knocks were struck. One near the door sprang up and 
opened it. “ No one is here,” he said. Tyr lifted his head 
and gave utterance to a howl, loud, prolonged, most dismal. 

Sweyn, not able to believe that his ears had deceived him, 
got up and went to the door. It was a dark night; the 
clouds were heavy with snow, that had fallen fitfully when 
the wind lulled. Untrodden snow lay up to the porch; there 
was no sight nor sound of any human being. Sweyn strained 
his eyes far and near, only to see dark sky, pure snow, and 
a line of black fir-trees on a hill brow, bowing down before 
the wind. “ It must have been the wind,” he said, and closed 
the door. 

Many faces looked scared. The sound of a child’s voice 
had been so distinct—and the words “ Open, open; let me 
in I ” The wind might creak the wood or rattle the latch, 
but could not speak with a child’s voice, nor knock with the 
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soft plain blows that a plump fist gives. And the strange 
unusual howl of the wolf-hound was an omen to be feared, 
be the rest what it might. Strange things were said by one 
and other, till the rebuke of the house mistress quelled them 
into far-off whispers. For a time after there was uneasiness, 
constraint, and silence; then the chill fear thawed by de¬ 
grees, and the babble of talk flowed on again. 

Yet half an hour later a very slight noise outside the door 
sufficed to arrest every hand, every tongue. Every head was 
raised, every eye fixed in one direction. “ It is Christian; 
he is late,” said Sweyn. 

No, no; this is a feeble shuffle, not a young man’s tread. 
With the sound of uncertain feet came the hard tap tap of 
a stick against the door, and the high-pitched voice of eld 
“Open, open, let me in!” Again Tyr flung up his head in 
a long doleful howl. 

Before the echo of the tapping stick and the high voice 
had fairly died away, Sweyn had sprung across to the door 
and flung it wide. “No one again,” he said in a steady 
voice, though his eyes looked startled-as he stared out. He 
saw the lonely expanse of snow, the clouds swagging low, 
and between the two the line of dark fir-trees bowing in the 
wind. He closed the door without word of comment, and 
recrossed the room. 

A score of blanched faces were turned to him as though 
he were the solver of the enigma. He could not be uncon¬ 
scious of this mute eye-questioning, and it disturbed his reso¬ 
lute air of composure. He hesitated, glanced toward his 
mother, the house-mistress, then back at the frightened folk, 
and gravely, before them all, made the sign of the cross. 
There was a flutter of hands as the sign was repeated by all, 
and the dead silence was stirred as by a huge sigh, for the 
held breath of many was freed as if the sign gave magic relief. 

Even the house mistress was perturbed. She left her 
wheel and crossed the room to her son, and spoke with him 
for a moment in a low tone that none could overhear. But 
a moment later her voice was high-pitched and loud, so that 
all might benefit by her rebuke of the “heathen chatter” 
of one of the girls. Perhaps she essayed to silence thus her 
own misgivings and forebodings. 

No other voice dared speak now with its natural fulness. 
Low tones made intermittent murmurs, and now and then 
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silence drifted over the whole room. The handling of tools 
was as noiseless as might be, and suspended on the instant if 
the door rattled in a gust of wind. After a time Sweyn left 
his work, joined the group nearest the door^and loitered there 
on the pretence of giving advice and help to the unskilful. 

A man’s tread was heard outside in the porch. “ Chris¬ 
tian!” said Sweyn and his mother simultaneously, he confi¬ 
dently, she authoritatively, to set the checked wheels going 
again. But Tyr flung up his head with an appalling howl. 

“Open, open; let me in! ” 

It was a man's voice, and the door shook and rattled as a 
man’s strength beat against it. Sweyn could feel the planks 
quivering, as on the instant his hand was upon the door, 
flinging it open, to face the blank porch, and beyond only 
snow and sky, and firs aslant in the wind. 

lie stood for a long minute with the open door in his hand. 
The bitter wind swept in with its icy chill, but a deadlier chill 
of fear came swifter, and seemed to freeze the beating of 
hearts. Sweyn snatched up a great bearskin cloak. 

“ Sweyn, where are you going ? ” 

“No farther than the porch, mother,” and he stepped out 
and closed the door. 

He wrapped himself in the heavy fur, and leaning against 
the most sheltered wall of the porch, steeled his nerves to face 
the devil and all his works. No sound of voices came from 
within; but he could hear the crackle and roar of the fire. 

It was bitterly cold. His feet grew numb, but he forbore 
stamping them into warmth lest the sound should strike panic 
within; nor would he leave the porch, nor print a foot-mark 
on the untrodden snow that testified conclusively to no human 
voices and hands having approached the door since snow fell 
two hours or more ago. “ When the wind drops, there will 
be more snow,” thought Sweyn. 

For the best part of an hour he kept his watch, and saw 
no living thing—heard no unwonted sound. “ I will freeze 
here no longer,” he muttered, and re-entered. 

One woman gave a half-suppressed scream as his hand was 
laid on the latch, and then a gasp of relief as he came in. 
No one questioned him, only his mother said, in a tone of 
forced unconcern, “ Could you not see Christian coming ? ” 
as though she were made anxious only by the absence of her 
younger son. Hardly had Sweyn stamped near to the fire 
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than clear knocking was heard at the door. Tyr leapt from 
the hearth—his eyes red as the fire—his fangs showing white 
in the black jowl—his neck ridged and bristling; and over¬ 
leaping Rol, ramped at the door, barking furiously. 

Outside the door a clear, mellow voice was calling. Tyr's 
bark made the words undistinguishable. 

No one offered to stir toward the door before Sweyn. 

He stalked down the room resolutely, lifted the latch, and 
swung back the door. 

A white-robed woman glided ia 

No wraith! Living—beautiful—young 

Tyr leapt upon her. 

Lithely she balked the sharp fangs with folds of her long 
fur robe, and snatching from her girdle a small two-edged 
axe, whirled it up for a blow of defence. 

Sweyn caught the dog by the collar and dragged him off, 
yelling and struggling. The stranger stood in the doorway 
motionless, one foot set forward, one arm flung up, till the 
house mistress hurried down the room; and Sweyn, relin¬ 
quishing to others the furious Tyr, turned again to close the 
door, and offer excuse for so fierce a greeting. Then she 
lowered her arm, slung the axe in its place at her waist, 
loosened the furs about her face, and shook over her shoul¬ 
ders the long white robe—all, as it were, with the sway of 
one movement. 

She was a maiden, tall and very fair. The fashion of her 
dress was strange—half masculine, yet not unwomanly. A 
fine fur tunic, reaching but little below the knee, was all the 
skirt she wore; below were the cross-bound shoes and leg¬ 
gings that a hunter wears. A white fur cap was set low upon 
the brows, and from its edge strips of fur fell lappet-wise 
about her .shoulders, two of which at her entrance had been 
drawn forward and crossed about her throat, but now, loos¬ 
ened and thrust back, left unhidden long plaits of fair hair 
that lay forward on shoulder and breast, down to the ivory- 
studded girdle where the axe gleamed. 

Sweyn and his mother led the stranger to the hearth without 
question or sign of curiosity, till she voluntarily told her talc 
of a long journey to distant kindred, a promised guide un¬ 
met, and signals and landmarks mistaken. 

“Alone!" exclaimed Sweyn, in astonishment. “ Have you 
journeyed thus far—a hundred leagues—alone ? ” 
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She answered “Yes,” with a little smile. 

“Over the hills and the wastes! Why, the folk there are 
savage and wild as beasts.” 

She dropped her hand upon her axe, with a laugh of scorn. 

“I fear neither man nor beast; some few fear me;” and 
then she told strange tales of fierce attack and defence, and 
of the bold, free huntress life she had led. 

Her words came a little slowly and deliberately, as though 
she spoke in a scarce familiar tongue; now and then she 
hesitated, and stopped in a phrase, as if for lack of some word. 

She became the centre of a group of listeners. The in¬ 
terest she excited dissipated, in some degree, the dread in¬ 
spired by the mysterious voices. There was nothing ominous 
about this bright, fair reality, though her aspect was strange. 

Little Rol crept near, staring at the stranger with all his 
might. Unnoticed, he softly stroked and patted a corner of 
her soft white robe that reached to the floor in ample folds. 
He laid his cheek against it caressingly, and then edged up 
close to her knees. 

“ What is your name ? ” he asked. 

The stranger’s smile and ready answer, as she looked 
down, saved Rol from the rebuke merited by his question. 

“My real name,” she said, “would be uncouth to your 
ears and tongue. The folk of this country have given me 
another name, and from this ”—she laid her hand on the fur 
robe—“they call me ‘White Fell.’ ” 

Little Rol repeated it to himself, stroking and patting as 
before. “White Fell, White Fell.” 

The fair face, and soft, beautiful dress pleased Rol. He 
knelt up, with his eyes on her face and an air of uncertain 
determination, like a robin’s on a doorstep, and plumped his 
elbows into her lap with a little gasp at his own audacity. 

“Rol!” exclaimed his aunt; but, “Oh, let him!” said 
White Fell, smiling and stroking his head; and Rol stayed. 

He advanced farther, and, panting at his own adventurous¬ 
ness in the face of his aunt’s authority, climbed up on to her 
knees. Her welcoming arms hindered any protest. He 
nestled happily, fingering the axe head, the ivory studs in 
her girdle, the ivory clasp at her throat, the plaits of fair 
hair; rubbing his head against the softness of her fur-clad 
shoulder, with a child’s confidence in the kindness of beauty. 

White Fell had not uncovered her head, only knotted the 
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pendant fur loosely behind her neck. Rol reached up his 
hand toward it, whispering her name to himself, “ White 
Fell, White Fell,” then slid his arms round her neck, and 
kissed her—once—twice. She laughed delightedly, and 
kissed him again. 

“ The child plagues you ? ” said Sweyn. 

“No, indeed," she answered, with an earnestness so in¬ 
tense as to seem disproportionate to the occasion. 

Rol settled himself again on her lap and began to unwind 
the bandage bound round his hand. He paused a little when 
he saw where the blood had soaked through, then went on 
till his hand was bare and the cut displayed, gaping and long, 
though only skin-deep. He held it up toward White Fell, 
desirous of her pity and sympathy. 

At sight of it, and the blood-stained linen, she drew in her 
breath suddenly, clasped Rol to her—hard, hard—till he 
begaji to struggle. Her face was hidden behind the boy, so 
that none could see its expression. It had lighted up with 
a most awful glee. 

Afar, beyond the fir grove, beyond the low hill behind, 
the absent Christian was hastening his return. From day¬ 
break he had been afoot, carrying summons to a bear hunt 
to all the best hunters of the farms and hamlets that lay within 
a radius of twelve miles. Nevertheless, having been detained 
till a late hour, he now broke into a run, going with a long 
smooth stride that fast made the miles diminish. 

He entered the midnight blackness of the fir grove with 
scarcely slackened pace, though the path was invisible, and, 
passing through into the open again, sighted the farm lying 
a furlong off down the slope. Then he sprang out freely, 
and almost on the instant gave one great sideways leap and 
stood still. There in the snow was the track of a great wolf. 

His hand went to his knife, his only weapon. He stooped, 
knelt down, to bring his eyes to the level of a beast, and 
peered about, his teeth set, his heart beating—a little harder 
than the pace of his running had set it. A solitary wolf, 
nearly always savage and of large size, is a formidable beast 
that will not hesitate to attack a single man. This wolf track 
was the largest Christian had ever seen, and, as far as he 
could judge, recently made. It led from under the fir-trees 
down the slope. Well for him, he thought, was the delay that 
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had so vexed him before; well for him that he had not passed 
through the dark fir grove when that danger of jaws lurked 
there. Going warily, he followed the track. 

It led down the slope, across a broad ice-bound stream, 
along the level beyond, leading toward the farm. A less 
sure knowledge than Christian's might have doubted of it 
being a wolf track, and guessed it to be made by Tyr or 
some large dog; but he was sure, and knew better than to 
mistake between a wolf's and a dog's footmark. 

Straight on—straight on toward the farm. 

Christian grew surprised and anxious at a prowling wolf 
daring so near. He drew his knife and pressed on, more 
hastily, more keenly eyed. Oh, that Tyr were with him! 

Straight on, straight on, even to the very door, w’here 
the snow failed. His heart seemed to give a great leap and 
then stop. There the track ended. 

Nothing lurked in the porch, and there was no sign of re¬ 
turn. The firs stood straight against the sky, the clouds lay- 
low; for the wind had fallen and a few snowflakes came 
drifting down. In a horror of surprise, Christian stood dazed 
a moment; then he lifted the latch and went in. His glance 
took in all the old familiar forms and faces, and with them 
that of the stranger, fur-clad and beautiful. The awful 
truth flashed upon him. He knew what she was. 

Only a few were startled by the rattle of the latch as he 
entered. The room was filled with bustle and movement, 
for it was the supper hour, and all tools were being put aside 
and trestles and tables shifted. Christian had no knowledge 
of what he said and did; he moved and spoke mechanically, 
half thinking that soon he must wake from this horrible 
dream. Sweyn and his mother supposed him to be cold and 
dead-tired, and spared all unnecessary questions. And he 
found himself seated beside the hearth, opposite that dread¬ 
ful Thing that looked like a beautiful girl, watching her 
every movement, curdling with horror to see her fondle Rol. 

Sweyn stood near them both, intent upon White Fell also, 
but how differently! She seemed unconscious of the gaze 
of both—neither aware of the chill dread in the eyes of Chris¬ 
tian, nor of Sweyn's warm admiration. 

These two brothers, who were twins, contrasted greatly, 
despite their striking likeness. They were alike in regular 
profile, fair brown hair, and deep blue eyes; but Sweyn’s 
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features were perfect as a young god's, while Christian’s 
showed faulty details. Thus, the line of his mouth was set 
too straight, the eyes shelved too deeply back, and the con¬ 
tour of the face flowed in less generous curves than Sweyn’s. 
Their height was the same, but Christian was too slender for 
perfect proportion, while Sweyn’s well-knit frame, broad 
shoulders, and muscular arms made him pre-eminent for 
manly beauty as well as for strength. As a hunter Sweyn 
was without rival; as a fisher without rival. All the country¬ 
side acknowledged him to be the best wrestler, rider, dancer, 
singer. Only in speed could he be surpassed, and in that 
only by his younger brother. All others Sweyn could dis¬ 
tance fairly; but Christian could out-run him easily. Ay, he 
could keep pace with Sweyn’s most breathless burst, and 
laugh and talk the while. Christian took little pride in his 
fleetness of foot, counting a man’s legs to be the least worthy 
of his limbs. He had no envy of his brother's athletic supe¬ 
riority, though to several feats he had made a moderate sec¬ 
ond. He loved as only a twin can love—proud of all that 
Sweyn did, content with all that Sweyn was, humbly content 
also that his own great love should not be so exceedingly re¬ 
turned, since he knew himself to be so far less loveworthy. 

Christian dared not, in the midst of women and children, 
launch the horror that he knew into words. He waited to 
consult his brother; but Sweyn did not, or would not, notice 
the signal he made, and kept his face always turned toward 
White Fell. Christian drew away from the hearth, unable 
to remain passive with that dread upon him. 

“ Where is Tyr ? " he said suddenly. Then catching sight 
of the dog in a distant corner, “ Why is he chained there ? ” 

“ He flew at the stranger,” one answered. 

Christian’s eyes glowed. “Yes?” he said interrogatively, 
and, rising, went without a word to the corner where Tyr 
was chained. The dog rose up to meet him, as piteous and 
indignant as a dumb beast can be. He stroked the black 
head. “Good Tyr! brave dog!” 

They knew—they only—and the man and the dumb dog had 
comfort of each other. 

Christian’s eyes turned again toward White Fell. Tyr’s 
also; and he strained against the length of the chain. Chris¬ 
tian’s hand lay on the dog’s neck, and he felt it ridge and 
bristle with the quivering of impotent fury. Then he began 
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to quiver in like manner, with a fury born of reason, not in¬ 
stinct; as impotent morally as was Tyr physically. Oh, the 
woman’s form that he dare not touch! Anything but that, 
and he with Tyr would be free to kill or be killed. 

Then he returned to ask fresh questions. 

“ How long has the stranger been here ? ” 

“She came about half an hour before you." 

“ Who opened the door to her ? ” 

“ Sweyn. No one else dared.” 

The tone of the answer was mysterious. 

“ Why ? ” queried Christian. “ Has anything strange hap¬ 
pened ? Tell me.” 

For answer he was told in a low undertone of the summons 
at the door, thrice repeated, without human agency; and of 
Tyr's ominous howls, and of Sweyn’s fruitless watch outside. 

Christian turned toward his brother in a torment of impa¬ 
tience for a word apart. The board was spread and Sweyn 
was leading White Fell to the guest’s place. This was more 
awful! She would break bread with them under the roof tree. 

He started forward, and, touching Sweyn’s arm, whispered 
an urgent entreaty. Sweyn stared, and shook his head in 
angry impatience. 

Thereupon Christian would take no morsel of food. 

His opportunity came at last. White Fell questioned of 
the landmarks of the country, and of one Cairn Hill, which 
was an appointed meeting-place at which she was due that 
night. The house mistress and SWeyn both exclaimed. 

“ It is three long miles away,” said Sweyn, “ with no place 
for shelter but a wretched hut. Stay with us this night and 
I will show you the way to-morrow.” 

White Fell seemed to hesitate. “Three miles,” she said; 
“ then I should be able to see or hear a signal. ” 

“I will look out,” said Sweyn; “then, if there be no sig¬ 
nal, you must not leave us.” 

He went to the door. Christian silently followed him out. 

“ Sweyn, do you know what she is ?” 

Sweyn, surprised at the vehement grasp and low hoarse 
voice, made answer: 

“She? Who? White Fell?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ She is the most beautiful girl I have ever seen.” 

“ She is a were-wolf. ” 
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Sweyn burst out laughing. “ Are you mad ? ’’ he asked. 

“No; here, see for yourself." 

Christian drew him out of the porch, pointing to the snow 
where the footmarks had been—had been, for now they 
were not. Snow was falling, and every dint was blotted out. 

“ Well ? ’’ asked Sweyn. 

“ Had you come when I signed to you, you would have 
seen for yourself.” 

“ Seen what ? ” 

“The footprints of a wolf leading up to the door; none 
leading away.” 

It was impossible not to be startled by the tone alone, 
though it was hardly above a whisper. Sweyn eyed his 
brother anxiously, but in the darkness could make nothing 
of his face. Then he laid his hands kindly and reassuringly 
on Christian’s shoulders and felt how he was quivering with 
excitement and horror. 

“One sees strange things,” he said, “when the cold has 
got into the brain behind the eyes; you came in cold and 

“No,” interrupted Christian. “I saw the track first on 
the brow of the slope, and followed it down right here to the 
door. This is no delusion. ” 

Sweyn in his heart felt positive that it was. Christian was 
given to day dreams and strange fancies, though never had 
he been possessed with so mad a notion before. 

“ Don’t you believe me ? ” said Christian, desperately. 
“ You must. I swear it is sane truth. Are you blind ? Why, 
even Tyr knows.” 

“ You will be clearer-headed to-morrow, after a night’s rest. 
Then come, too, if you will, with White Fell, to the Hill 
Cairn, and, if you have doubts still, watch and follow, and 
see what footprints she leaves. ” 

Galled by Sweyn’s evident contempt, Christian turned 
abruptly to the door. Sweyn caught him back. 

“ What now, Christian ? What are you going to do ? ” 

“You do not believe me; my mother shall.” 

Sweyn’s grasp tightened. “You shall not tell her,” he 
said authoritatively. 

Customarily Christian was so docile to his brother’s mas¬ 
tery that it was now a surprising thing when he wrenched 
himself free vigorously, and said as determinedly as Sweyn: 
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“ She shall know. ” But Sweyn was nearer the door and would 
not let him pass. 

“There has been scare enough for one night already. If 
this notion of yours will keep, broach it to-morrow.” Chris¬ 
tian would not yield. 

“Women are so easily scared,” pursued Sweyn, “and are 
ready to believe any folly without proof. Be a man, Chris¬ 
tian, and fight this notion of a were-wolf by yourself.” 

“ If you would believe me,” began Christian. 

“I believe you to be a fool,” said Sweyn, losing patience. 
“ Another, who was not your brother, might think you a knave, 
and guess that you had transformed White Fell into a were¬ 
wolf because she smiled more readily on me than on you.” 

The jest was not without foundation, for the grace of 
White Fell’s bright looks had been bestowed on him—on 
Christian never a whit. Sweyn’s coxcombry was always 
frank, and most forgivable, and not without justifiableness. 

“If you want an ally,” continued Sweyn, “confide in old 
Trella. Out of her stores of wisdom—if her memory holds 
good—she can instruct you in the orthodox manner of tackling 
a were-wolf. If I remember aright, you should watch the 
suspected person till midnight, when the beast’s form must 
be resumed, and retained ever after if a human eye sees the 
change; or, better still, sprinkle hands and feet with holy 
water, which is certain death! Oh, never fear, but old 
Trella will be equal to the occasion.” 

Sweyn’s contempt was no longer good-humored, for he 
began to feel excessively annoyed at this monstrous doubt 
of White Fell. But Christian was too deeply distressed to 
take offence. 

“You speak of them as old-wives’ tales; but if you had 
seen the proof I have seen, you would be ready at least to 
wish thenxtrue, if not also to put them to the test.” 

“ Well,” said Sweyn, with a laugh that had a little sneer in 
it, “ put them to the test—I will not mind that, if you will 
only keep your notions to yourself. Now, Christian, give 
me your word for silence, and we will freeze here no longer.” 

Christian remained silent. 

Sweyn put his hands on his shoulders again and vainly 
tried to see his face in the darkness. 

“ We have never quarrelled yet, Christian ? ” 

“/ have never quarrelled,” returned the other, aware for 
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the first time that his dictatorial brother had sometimes of¬ 
fered occasion for quarrel, had he been ready to take it. 

“Well,” said Sweyn, emphatically, “if you speak against 
White Fell to any other, as to-night you have spoken to me 
-^e shall." 

He delivered the words like an ultimatum, turned sharp 
round, and re-entered the house. Christian, more fearful 
and wretched than before, followed. 

“ Snow is falling fast—not a single light is to be seen. ” 

White Fell’s eyes passed over Christian without apparent 
notice, and turned bright and shining upon Sweyn. 

“Nor any signal to be heard?” she queried. “Did you 
not hear the sound of a sea-horn ? ” 

“ I saw nothing and heard nothing; and signal or no signal, 
the heavy snow would keep you here perforce.” 

She smiled her thanks beautifully. And Christian’s heart 
sank like lead with a deadly foreboding, as he noted what a 
light was kindled in Sweyn’s eyes by her smile. 

That night, when all others slept, Christian, the weariest 
of all, watched outside the guest chamber till midnight was 
past. No sound, not the faintest, could be heard. Could 
the old tale be true of the midnight change ? What was on 
the other side the door—a woman or a beast—he would have 
given his right hand to know. Instinctively he laid his hand 
on the latch, and drew it softly, though believing that bolts 
fastened the inner side. The door yielded to his hand; he 
stood on the threshold; a keen gust of air cut at him. The 
window stood open; the room was empty. 

So Christian could sleep with a somewhat lightened heart. 

In the morning there was surprise and conjecture when 
White Fell’s absence was discovered. Christian held his 
peace; not even to his brother did he say how he knew that 
she had fled before midnight; and Sweyn, though evidently 
greatly chagrined, seemed to disdain reference to the subject 
of Christian’s fears. 

The elder brother alone joined the bear hunt; Christian 
found pretext to stay behind. Sweyn, being out of humor, 
manifested his contempt by uttering not one expostulation. 

All that day, and for many a day after, Christian would 
never go out of sight of his home. Sweyn alone noticed how 
he manoeuvred for this, and was clearly annoyed by it. 
White Fell’s name was never mentioned between them. 
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though not seldom was it heard in general talk. Hardly a 
day passed without little Rol asking when White Fell would 
come again; pretty White Fell, who kissed like a snowflake. 
And if Sweyn answered, Christian would be quite sure that 
the light in his eyes, kindled by White Fell’s smile, had not 
yet died out. 

Little Rol! Naughty, merry, fair-haired little Rol. 
day came when his feet raced over the threshold never to 
return; when his chatter and laugh were heard no more; 
when tears of anguish were wept by eyes that never would 
see his bright head again—never again—living or dead. 

He was seen at dusk for the last time, escaping from the 
house with his puppy, in freakish rebellion against old Trella. 
Later, when his absence had begun to cause anxiety, his 
puppy crept back to the farm, cowed, whimpering, and yelping 
—a pitiful, dumb lump of terror—without intelligence or 
courage to guide the frightened search. 

Rol was never found, nor any trace of him. How he had 
perished was known only by an awful guess—a wild beast had 
devoured him. 

Christian heard the conjecture, “a wolf,” and a horrible 
certainty flashed upon him that he knew what wolf it was. 
He tried to declare what he knew, but Sweyn saw him start 
at the words with white face and struggling lips, and, guess¬ 
ing his purpose, pulled him back and kept him silent, hardly, 
by his imperious grip and wrathful eyes, and one low whisper. 
Again Christian yielded to his brother's stronger words and 
will, and against his own judgment consented to silence. 

Repentance came before the new moon—the first of the 
year—was old. White Fell came again, smiling as she en¬ 
tered as though assured of a glad and kindly welcome; and, 
in truth, there was only one who saw again her fair face and 
strange white garb without pleasure. Sweyn’s face glowed 
with delight, while Christian’s grew pale and rigid as death. 
He had given his word to keep silence; but he had not 
thought that she would dare to come again. Silence was 
impossible—face to face with that Thing—impossible. Irre¬ 
pressibly he cried out: 

“ Where is Rol ? ” 

Not a quiver disturbed White Fell’s face; she heard, yet 
remained bright and tranquil—Sweyn’s eyes flashed round at 
his brother dangerously. Among the women some tears fell 
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at the poor child's name, but none caught alarm from its 
sudden utterance, for the thought of Rol rose naturally. 
Where was Rol, who had nestled in the stranger’s arms, kiss¬ 
ing her, and watched for her since, and prattled of her daily ? 

Christian went out silently. One only thing there was that 
he could do, and he must not delay. His horror overmas¬ 
tered any curiosity to hear White Fell’s glib excuses and 
smiling apologies for her strange and uncourteous departure; 
or her easy tale of the circumstances of her return; or to 
watch her bearing as she heard the sad tale of little Rol. 

The swiftest runner of the countryside had started on his 
hardest race—little less than three leagues and back, which 
he reckoned to accomplish in two hours, though the night 
was moonless and the way rugged. He rushed against the 
still cold air till it felt like a wind upon his face. The dim 
homestead sank below the ridges at his back, and fresh 
ridges of snowlands rose out of the obscure horizon level to 
drive past him as the stirless air drove, and sink away behind 
into obscure level again. He took no conscious heed of 
landmarks, not even when all sign of a path was gone under 
depths of snow. His will was set to reach his goal with un¬ 
exampled speed, and thither by instinct his physical forces 
bore him, without one definite thought to guide. 

And the idle brain lay passive, inert, receiving into its va¬ 
cancy restless siftings of past sights and sounds: Rol, weep¬ 
ing, laughing, playing, coiled in the arms of that dreadful 
Thing; Tyr—O Tyr!—white fangs in the black jowl; the 
women who wept on the foolish puppy, precious for the child’s 
last touch; footprints from pinewood to door; the smiling 
face among furs, of such womanly beauty—smiling—^smiling; 
and Sweyn’s face. 

“Sweyn, Sweyn, O Sweyn, my brother! ” 

Sweyn’s angry laugh possessed his ear within the sound of 
the wind of his speed; Sweyn’s scorn assailed more quick 
and keen than the biting cold at his throat. And yet he was 
unimpressed by any thought of how Sweyn’s anger and scorn 
would rise if this errand were known. 

To the younger brother all life was a spiritual mystery, 
veiled from his clear knowledge by the density of flesh. 
Since he knew his own body to be linked to the complex and 
antagonistic forces that constitute one soul, it seemed to him 
not impossibly strange that one spiritual force should possess 
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divers forms for widely various manifestation. Nor, to him, 
was it great effort to believe that as pure water washes away 
all natural foulness, so, water holy by consecration must 
needs cleanse God’s world from that supernatural eVil Thing. 
Therefore, faster than ever man’s foot had covered those 
leagues, he sped under the dark still night, over the waste 
trackless snow-ridges to the far-away church, where salvation 
lay in the holy-water stoop at the door. His faith was as 
firm as any that wrought miracles in days past, simple as a 
child’s wish, strong as a man’s will. 

He was hardly missed during these hours, every second of 
which was by him fulfilled to its utmost extent by extremest 
effort that sinews and nerves could attain. Within the home¬ 
stead the while the easy moments went bright with words 
and looks of unwonted animation, for the kindly hospitable 
instincts of the inmates were roused into cordial expression 
of welcome and interest by the grace and beauty of the re¬ 
turned stranger. 

But Sweyn was eager and earnest, with more than a host’s 
courteous warmth. The impression that at her first coming 
had charmed him, that had lived since through memory, 
deepened now in her actual presence. Sweyn, the matchless 
among men, acknowledged in this fair White Fell a spirit 
high and bold as his own, and a frame so firm and capable 
that only bulk was lacking for equal strength. Yet the white 
skin was moulded most smoothly, without such muscular 
swelling as made his might evident. Such love as his frank 
self-love could concede was called forth by an ardent admira¬ 
tion for this supreme stranger. More admiration than love 
was in his passion, and therefore he was free from a lover's 
hesitancy, and delicate reserve and doubts. Frankly and 
boldly he courted her favor by looks and tones, and an ad¬ 
dress that was his by natural ease. 

Nor was she a woman to be wooed otherwise. Tender 
whispers and sighs would never gain her ear; but her eyes 
would brighten and shine if she heard of a brave feat, and 
her prompt hand in sympathy fall swiftly on the axe-haft 
and clasp it hard. That movement ever fired Sweyn’s ad¬ 
miration anew; he watched for it, strove to elicit it, and 
glowed when it came. Wonderful and beautiful was that 
wrist, slender and steel-strong; the smooth shapely hand, that 
curved so fast and firm, ready to deal instant death. 
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Desiring to feel the pressure of these hands, this bold lover 
schemed with palpable directness, proposing that she should 
hear how their hunting songs were sung, with a chorus that 
signalled hands to be clasped. So his splendid voice gave 
the verses, and, as the chorus was taken up, he claimed her 
hands, and, even through the easy grip, felt, as he desired, 
the strength that was latent, and the vigor that quickened 
the very finger tips, as the song fired her, and her voice was 
caught out of her by the rhythmic swell, and rang clear on 
the top of the closing surge. 

Afterward she sang alone. For contrast, or in the pride 
of swaying moods by her voice, she chose a mournful song 
that drifted along in a minor chant, sad as a wind that dirges: 

The dark earth sleeps below. 

" Far up the plain 
Moans on a voice of pain: 

‘ Where shall my babe be lain ? ’ 

“ In my white breast 

“Come, babe, awayl 
But lie thou till dawn be gray. 

Who must be dead by day. 

“This cannot last; 

But. e'er the sickening blast, 

All sorrow shall be past; 

" All kings shall be 

“For men long sore 
To hope of what's before— 

To leave the things of yore. 

" Mine, and not thine. 

How deep their jewels shine! 

Peace laps thy head, not mine." 

Old Trella came tottering from her corner, shaken to ad¬ 
ditional palsy by an aroused memory. She strained her dim 
eyes toward the singer, and then bent her head, that the one 
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ear yet sensible to sound might avail of every note. At the 
close, groping forward, she murmured with the high pitched 
quaver of old age: 

“ So she sang, my Thora; my last and brightest. What is 
she like—she, whose voice is like my dead I'hora's ? Are 
her eyes blue ? " 

“ Blue as the sky." 

“So were my Thora's! Is her hair fair, and in plaits to 
the waist ? ’’ 

“ Even so," answered White Fell herself, and met the ad¬ 
vancing hands with her own, and guided them to corroborate 
her words by touch. 

“Like my dead Thora’s," repeated the old woman; and 
then her trembling hands rested on the fur-clad shoulders, and 
she bent forward and kissed the smooth fair face that White 
Fell upturned, nothing loath, to receive and return the caress. 

So Christian saw them as he entered. 

He stood a moment. After the starless darkness and the 
icy night air, and the fierce silent two hours’ race, his senses 
reeled on sudden entrance into warmth, and light, and the 
cheery hum of voices. A suddep unforeseen anguish as¬ 
sailed him, as now first he entertained the possibility of being 
overmatched by her wiles and her daring, if at the approach 
of pure death she should start up at bay transformed to a 
terrible beast, and achieve a savage glut at the last. He 
looked with horror and pity on the harmless helpless folk, so 
unwitting of outrage to their comfort and security. The 
dreadful Thing in their midst, that was veiled from their 
knowledge by womanly beauty, was a centre of pleasant in¬ 
terest. There, before him, signally impressive, was poor old 
Trella, weakest and feeblest of all, in fond nearness. And 
a moment might bring about the revelation of a monstrous 
horror—a ghastly, deadly danger, set loose and at bay, in a 
circle of girls and women and careless defenceless men. 

And he alone of the throng prepared! 

For one breathing space he faltered, no longer than that, 
while over him swept the agony of compunction that yet 
could not make him surrender his purpose. 

He alone? Nay, but Tyr also; and he crossed to the 
dumb sole sharer of his knowledge. 

So timeless is thought that a few seconds only lay between 
his lifting of the latch and his loosening of Tyr’s collar; but 
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in those few seconds succeeding his first glance, as lightning- 
swift had been the impulses of others, their motion as quick 
and sure. Sweyn’s vigilant eye had darted upon him, and 
instantly his every fibre was alert with hostile instinct; and 
half divining, half incredulous, of Christian's object in stoop¬ 
ing to Tyr, he came hastily, wary, wrathful, resolute to op¬ 
pose the malice of his wild-eyed brother. 

But beyond Sweyn rose White Fell, blanching white as her 
furs, and with eyes grown fierce and wild. She leapt down 
the room to the door, whirling her long robe closely to her. 
“ Hark! ” she panted. “ The signal horn! Hark, I must 
go! ” as she snatched at the latch to be out and away. 

For one precious moment Christian had hesitated on the 
half loosened collar; for, except the womanly form were ex¬ 
changed for the bestial, Tyr’s jaws would gnash to rags his 
honor of manhood. He heard her voice, and turned—too late. 

As she tugged at the door, he sprang across grasping his 
flask, but Sweyn dashed between and caught him back irre¬ 
sistibly, so that a most frantic effort only availed to wrench 
one arm free. With that, on the impulse of sheer despair, 
he cast at her with all his force. The door swung behind 
her, and the flask flew into fragments against it. Then, as 
Sweyn’s grasp slackened, and he met the questioning aston¬ 
ishment of surrounding faces, with a hoarse inarticulate cry; 

God help us all! ” he said. “ She is a were-wolf.” 

Sweyn turned upon him, “ Liar, coward! " and his hands 
gripped his brother's throat with deadly force, as though the 
spoken word could be killed so, and, as Christian struggled, 
lifted him clear off his feet and flung him crashing backward. 
So furious was he that, as his brother lay motionless, he 
stirred him roughly with his foot, till their mother came be¬ 
tween, crying, “ Shame! " and yet then he stood by, his teeth 
set, his brows knit, his hands clenched, ready to enforce silence 
again violently, as Christian rose staggering and bewildered. 

But utter silence and submission was more than he ex¬ 
pected, and turned his anger into contempt for one so easily 
cowed and held in subjection by mere force. ‘‘ He is mad! ” 
he said, turning on his heel as he spoke, so that he lost his 
mother’s look of pained reproach at this sudden free utter¬ 
ance of what was a lurking dread within her. 

Christian was too spent for the effort of speech. His hard- 
drawn breath labored in great sobs; his limbs were powerless 
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and unstrung in utter relax after hard service. His failure 
in this endeavor induced a stupor of misery and despair. In 
addition was the wretched humiliation of open violence and 
strife with his brother, and the distress of hearing misjudging 
contempt expressed without reserve; for he was aware that 
Sweyn had turned to allay the scared excitement half by im¬ 
perious mastery, half by explanation and argument that 
showed painful disregard of brotherly consideration. 

Sweyn the while was observant of his brother, despite the 
continual check of finding, turn and glance when he would, 
Christian’s eyes always upon him, with a strange look of 
helpless distress, discomposing enough to the angry ag¬ 
gressor. “ Like a beaten dog! ” he said to himself, rallying 
contempt to withstand compunction. Observation set him 
wondering on Christian’s exhausted condition. The heavy 
laboring breath and the slack inert fall of the limbs told 
surely of unusual and prolonged exertion. And then why 
had close upon two hours’ absence been followed by mani¬ 
festly hostile behavior toward White Fell ? Suddenly, the 
fragments of the flask giving a clew, he guessed all, and 
faced about to stare at his brother in amaze. He forgot 
that the motive scheme was against White Fell, demanding 
derision and resentment from him; that was swept out of re¬ 
membrance by astonishment and admiration Jor the/eat of 
speed and endurance. 

That night Sweyn and his mother talked long and late to¬ 
gether, shaping into certainty the suspicion that Christian’s 
mind had lost its balance, and discussing the evident cause. 
For Sweyn, declaring his own love for White Fell, suggested 
that his unfortunate brother with a like passion—they being 
twins in loves as in birth—had through jealousy and despair 
turned from love to hate, until reason failed at the strain, 
and a craze developed, which the malice and treachery of 
madness made a serious and dangerous force. 

So Sweyn theorized; convincing himself as he spoke; con¬ 
vincing afterward others who advanced doubts against White 
Fell; fettering his judgment by his advocacy, and by his 
staunch defence of her hurried flight, silencing his own inner 
consciousness of the unaccountability of her action. 

But a little time and Sweyn lost his vantage in the shock 
of a fresh horror at the homestead. Trella was no more, 
and her end a mystery. The poor old woman crawled out 
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in a bright gleam to visit a bed-ridden gossip living beyond 
the fir grove. Under the trees she was last seen halting for 
her companion, sent back for a forgotten present. Quick 
alarm sprang, calling every man to the search. Her stick 
was found among the brushwood near the path, but no track 
or stain, for a gusty wind was sifting the snow from the 
branches and hid all sign of how she came by her death. 

So panic-stricken were the farm folk that none dared go 
singly on the search. Known danger could be braced, but 
not this stealthy Death that walked by day invisible, that 
cut off alike the child in his play, and the aged woman so 
near to her quiet grave. 

“ Rol she kissed; Trella she kissed!" So rang Christian's 
frantic cry again and again, till Sweyn dragged him away 
and strove to keep him apart from the rest of the household. 

But thenceforward all Sweyn’s reasoning and mastery 
could not uphold White Fell above suspicion. He was not 
called upon to defend her from accusation, when Christian 
had been brought to silence again; but he well knew the sig¬ 
nificance of this fact, that her name, formerly uttered freely 
and often, he never heard now—it was huddled away into 
whispers that he could not catch. 

For a time the twins’ variance was marked, on Sweyn's 
part by an air of rigid indifference, on Christian’s by heavy 
downcast silence, and a nervous, apprehensive observation 
of his brother. Superadded to his remorse and foreboding, 
Sweyn's displeasure weighed upon him intolerably, and the 
remembrance of their violent rupture was ceaseless misery. 
The elder brother, self-sufficient and insensitive, could little 
knowjiow deeply his unkindness stabbed. A depth and force 
of affection such as Christian's was unknown to him, and 
his brother’s ceaseless surveillance annoyed him greatly. 
Therefore, that suspicion might be lulled, he judged it wise 
to make overtures for peace. Most easily done. A little 
kindliness, a few evidences of consideration, a slight return 
of the old brotherly imperiousness, and Christian replied by 
a gratefulness and relief that might have touched him had 
he understood all, but instead increased his secret contempt. 

So successful was this finessi that when, late on a day, a 
message summoning Christian to a distance was transmitted 
by Sweyn no doubt of its genuineness occurred. When, his 
errand proved useless, he set out to return, mistake or mis- 
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apprehension was all that he surmised. Not till he sighted 
the homestead, lying low between the night-gray snow ridges, 
did vivid recollection of the time when he had tracked that 
horror to the door rouse an intense dread, and with it a hardly 
defined suspicion. 

His grasp tightened on the bear-spear that he carried as a 
staff; every sense was alert, every muscle strung; excite¬ 
ment urged him on, caution checked him, and the two gov¬ 
erned his long stride, swiftly, noiselessly to the climax he 
felt was at hand. 

As he drew near to the outer gates, a light shadow stirred 
and went, as though the gray of the snow had taken detached 
motion. A darker shadow stayed and faced Christian. 

Sweyn stood before him, and surely the shadow that went 
was White Fell. 

They had been together—close. Had she not been in his 
arms, near enough for lips to meet ? 

There was no moon, but the stars gave light enough to 
show that Sweyn’s face was flushed and elate. The flush 
remained, though the expression changed quickly at sight of 
his brother. How, if Christian had seen all, should one of 
his frenzied outbursts be met and managed—by resolution ? 
by indifference ? He halted between the two, and as a re¬ 
sult, he swaggered. 

“White Fell?” questioned Christian, breathlessly. 

“Yes?” Sweyn's answer was a query, with an intonation 
that implied he was clearing the ground for action. 

From Christian came, “ Have you kissed her ? ” like a bolt 
direct, staggering Sweyn by its sheer prompt temerity. 

He flushed yet darker, and yet half smiled over this earnest 
of success he had won. Had there been really between him¬ 
self and Christian the rivalry that he imagined, his face had 
enough of the insolence of triumph to exasperate jealous rage. 

“You dare ask this! ” 

“ Sweyn, O Sweyn, I must know! You have! ” 

The ring of despair and anguish in his tone angered Sweyn, 
misconstruing it. Jealousy so presumptuous was intolerable. 

“Mad fool!” he said, constraining himself no longer. 
“Win for yourself a woman to kiss. Leave mine without 
question. Such a one as I should desire to kiss is such a 
one as shall never allow a kiss to you. ” 

Then Christian fully understood his supposition. 
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“I—I!" he cried. “White Fell—that deadly Thing! 
Sweyn, are you blind, mad ? I would save you from her—a 

Sweyn maddened again at the accusation—a dastardly way 
of revenge, as he conceived; and instantly, for the second 
time, the brothers were at strife violently. 

But Christian was now too desperate to be scrupulous; for 
a dim glimpse had shot a possibility into his mind, and to be 
free to follow it the striking of his brother was a necessity. 
Thank God! he was armed, and so Sweyn's equal. 

Facing his assailant with the bear-spear, he struck up his 
arms, and with the butt end hit hard so that he fell. Then 
the matchless runner leapt away, to follow a forlorn hope. 

Sweyn, on regaining his feet, was as amazed as angry at 
this unaccountable flight. He knew in his heart that his 
brother was no coward, and that it was unlike him to shrink 
from an encounter because defeat was certain, and cruel 
humiliation from a vindictive victor probable. Of the use¬ 
lessness of pursuit he was well aware; he must abide his 
chagrin until his time for advantage should come. Since 
White Fell had parted to the right, Christian to the left, the 
event of a sequent encounter did not occur to him. 

And now Christian, acting on the dim glimpse he had had, 
just as Sweyn turned upon him, of something that moved 
against the sky along the ridge behind the homestead, was 
staking his only hope on a chance, and his own superlative 
speed. If what he saw was really White Fell, he guessed 
she was bending her steps toward the open wastes; and there 
was just a possibility that, by a straight dash, and a desper¬ 
ate perilous leap over a sheer bluff, he might yet meet her 
or head her. And then—he had no further thought. 

It was past, the quick, fierce race, and the chance of death 
at the leap, and he halted in a hollow to fetch his breath and 
to look—did she come ? Had she gone ? 

She came. 

She came with a smooth, gliding, noiseless speed, that was 
neither walking nor running; her arms were folded in her 
furs that were drawn tight about her body; the white lappets 
from her head were wrapped and knotted closely beneath 
her face; her eyes were set on a far distance. Then the even 
sway of her going was startled to a pause by Christian. 

“ Fell!” 
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She drew a quick, sharp breath at the sound of her name 
thus mutilated, and faced Sweyn's brother. Her eyes glit¬ 
tered ; her upper lip was lifted, and showed the teeth. The 
half of her name, impres.sed with an ominous sense as uttered 
by him, warned her of the aspect of a deadly foe. Yet she 
cast loose her robes till they trailed ample, and spoke as a 
mild woman. 

“ What would you ? ’’ 

Christian answered with his solemn dreadful accusation: 

“You kissed Rol—and Rol is dead! You kissed Trella— 
she is dead! You have kissed Sweyn, my brother, but he 
shall not die! ” 

He added: .“You may live till midnight.” 

The edge of the teeth and the glitter of the eyes stayed a 
moment, and her right hand also slid down to the a.ve haft. 
'I hen, without a word, she swerved from him, and sprang out 
and away swiftly over the snow. 

And Christian sprang out and away, and followed her 
swiftly over the snow, keeping behind, but half a stride’s 
length from her side. 

So they went running together, silent, toward the vast 
wastes of snow, where no living thing but they two moved 
under the stars of night. 

Never before had Christian so rejoiced in his powers. The 
gift of speed, and the training of use and endurance were 
priceless to him now. Though midnight was hours away he 
was confident that go where that Fell Thing would, hasten 
as she would, she could not outstrip him, nor escape from 
him. Then, when came the time for transformation, when 
the woman's form made no longer a shield against a man’s 
hand, he could slay or be slain to save Sweyn. He had 
struck his dear brother in dire extremity, but he could not, 
though reason urged, strike a woman. 

For one mile, for two miles they ran; White Fell ever 
foremost, Christian ever at equal distance from her side, so 
near that, now and again, her out-flying furs touched him. 
She spoke no word; nor he. She never turned her head to 
look at him, nor swerved to evade him; but, with set face 
looking forward, sped straight on, over rough, over smooth, 
aware of his nearness by the regular beat of his feet, and the 
sound of his breath behind. 

In a while she quickened her pace. From the first Chris- 
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tian had judged of her speed as admirable, yet with exulting 
security in his own excelling and enduring whatever her 
efforts. But, when the pace increased, he found himself put 
to the test as never had been done before in any race. Her 
feet indeed flew faster than his; it was only by his length of 
stride that he kept his place at her side. But his heart was 
high and resolute, and he did not fear failure yet. 

So the desperate race flew on. Their feet struck up the 
powdery snow, their breath smoked into the sharp clear air, 
and they were gone before the air was cleared of snow and 
vapor. Now and then Christian glanced up to judge, by 
the rising of the stars, of the coming of midnight. So long 
—so long! 

White Fell held on without slack. She, it was evident, 
with confidence in her speed proving matchless, as resolute 
to outrun her pursuer, as he to endure till midnight and fulfil 
his purpose. And Christian held on, still self-assured. He 
could not fail; he would not fail. To avenge Rol and Trella 
was motive enough for him to do what man could do; but 
for Sweyn more. She had kissed Sweyn, but he should not 
die too—with Sweyn to save he could not fail. 

Never before was such a race as this; no, not when in old 
Greece man and maid raced together with two fates at stake; 
for the hard running was sustained unabated, while star after 
star rose and went wheeling up toward midnight—for one 
hour, for two hours. 

Then Christian saw and heard what shot him through with 
fear. Where a fringe of trees hung round a slope he saw 
something dark moving, and heard a yelp, followed by a full 
horrid cry, and the dark spread out upon the snow—a pack 
of wolves in pursuit. 

Of the beasts alone he had little cause for fear; at the 
pace he held he could distance them, four-footed though 
they were. But of White Fell's wiles he had infinite appre¬ 
hension, for how might she not avail herself of the savage 
jaws of these wolves, akin as they were to half her nature. 
She vouchsafed to them nor look nor sign; but Christian, on 
an impulse, to assure himself that she should not escape him, 
caught and held the back-flung edge of her furs, running still. 

She turned like a fla.sh with a beastly snarl, teeth and eyes 
gleaming again. Her axe shone, on the upstroke, on the 
downstroke, as she hacked at his hand She had lopped it 
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off at the wrist, but that he parried with the bear-spear. 
Even then she shore through the shaft and shattered the 
bones of the hand, so that he loosed perforce. 

Then again they raced on as before, Christian not losing 
a pace, though his left hand swung bleeding and broken. 

The snarl, indubitable, though modified from a woman’s 
organs; the vicious fury revealed in teeth and eyes; the 
sharp arrogant pain of her maiming blow, caught away Chris¬ 
tian’s heed of the beasts behind, by striking into him close 
vivid realization of the infinitely greater danger that ran 
before him in that deadly Thing. 

When he bethought him to look behind, lo! the pack had 
but reached their tracks, and instantly slunk aside, cowed; 
the yell of pursuit changing to yelps and whines. So ab¬ 
horrent was that fell creature to beast as to man. 

She had drawn her furs more closely to her, disposing 
them so that, instead of flying loose to her heels, no drapery 
hung lower than her knees, and this without a check to her 
wonderful speed, nor embarrassment by the cumbering of the 
folds. She held her head as before; her lips were firmly set, 
only the tense nostrils gave her breath; not a sign of distress 
witnessed to the long sustaining of that terrible speed. 

But on Christian by now the strain was telling palpably. 
His head weighed heavy, and his breath came laboring in 
great sobs; the bear spear would have been a burden now. 
His heart was beating like a hammer, but such a dulness op¬ 
pressed his brain that it was only by degrees he could realize 
his helpless state; wounded and weaponless, chasing that 
Thing, that was a fierce, desperate, axe-armed woman, ex¬ 
cept she should assume the beast with fangs yet more deadly. 

And still the far slow stars went lingering nearly an hour 
from midnight. 

So far was his brain astray that an impression took him 
that she was fleeing from the midnight stars, whose gain was 
by such slow degrees that a time equalling days and days 
had gone in the race round the northern circle of the world, 
and days and days as long might last before the end—except 
she slackened, or except he failed. 

But he would not fail yet. 

How long had he been praying so ’ He had started with 
a self-confidence and reliance that had felt no need for that 
aid; and now it seemed the only means by which to restrain 
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his heart from swelling beyond the compass of his body; by 
which to cherish his brain from dwindling and shrivelling 
quite away. Some sharp-toothed creature kept tearing and 
dragging on his maimed left hand; he never could see it, he 
could not shake it off, but he prayed it off at times. 

The clear stars before him took to shuddering and he knew 
why; they shuddered at sight of what was behind him. He 
had never divined before that strange Things hid themselves 
from men, under pretence of being snow-clad mounds or 
swaying trees; but now they came slipping out from their 
harmless covers to follow him, and mock at his impotence 
to make a kindred Thing resolve to truer form. He knew 
the air behind him was thronged; he heard the hum of in¬ 
numerable murmurings together; but his eyes could never 
catch them—they were too swift and nimble; but he knew 
they were there, because, on a backward glance, he saw the 
snow mounds surge as they grovelled flatlings out of sight; 
he saw the trees reel as they screwed themselves rigid past 
recognition among the boughs. 

And after such glance the stars for a while returned to 
steadfastness, and an infinite stretch of silence froze upon 
the chill gray world, only deranged by the swift, even beat 
of the flying feet, and his own—slower from the longer stride, 
and the sound of his breath. And for some clear moments 
he knew that his only concern was to sustain his speed re¬ 
gardless of pain and distress, to deny with every nerve he 
had her power to outstrip him or to widen the space between 
them, till the stars crept up to midnight. 

A hideous check came to the race. White Fell swirled 
about and leapt to the right, and Christian, unprepared for 
so prompt a lurch, found close at his feet a deep pit yawning, 
and his own impetus past control. But he snatched at her 
as he bore past, clasping her right arm with his one whole 
hand, and the two swung together upon the brink. 

And her straining away in self-preservation was vigorous 
enough to counterbalance his headlong impulse, and brought 
them reeling together to safety. 

Then, before he was verily sure that they were not to perish 
so, crashing down, he saw her gnashing in wild pale fury, as 
she wrenched to be free; and since her right arm was in his 
grasp, used her axe left-handed, striking back at him. 

The blow was effectual enough even so; his right arm 
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dropped powerless, gashed and with the lesser bone broken 
that jarred with horrid pain when he let it swing, as he leaped 
out again, and ran to recover the few feet she had gained 
from his pause at the shock. 

The near escape and this new quick pain made again every 
faculty alive and intense. He knew that what he followed 
was most surely Death animate; wounded and helpless, he 
was utterly at her mercy if so she should realize and take 
action. Hopeless to avenge, hopeless to save, his very de¬ 
spair for Sweyn swept him on to follow and follow and pre¬ 
cede the kiss-doomed to death. Could he yet fail to hunt 
that Thing past midnight, out of the womanly form, alluring 
and treacherous, into lasting restraint of the bestial, which 
was the last shred of hope left from the confident purpose of 
the outset. 

The last hour from midnight had lost half its quarters, 
and the stars went lifting up the great minutes, and again 
his greatening heart and his shrinking brain and the sicken¬ 
ing agony that swung at either side conspired to appal the 
will that had only seeming empire over his feet. 

Now White Fell's body was so closely enveloped that not 
a lap nor an edge flew free. She stretched forward strangely 
aslant, leaning from the upright poise of a runner. She 
cleared the ground at times by long bounds, gaining an in¬ 
crease of speed that Christian agonized to equal. 

He grew bewildered, uncertain of his own identity, doubt¬ 
ing of his own true form. He could not be really a man, no 
more than that running Thing was really a woman; his real 
form was only hidden under embodiment of a man, but what 
it was he did not know. And Sweyn’s real form he did not 
know. Sweyn lay fallen at his feet, where he had struck 
him down—his own brother—he; he stumbled over him and 
had to overleap him and race harder because she who had 
kissed Sweyn leapt so fast. “ Sweyn—Sweyn—O Sweyn! ” 

Why did the stars stop to shudder ? Midnight else had 

The leaning, leaping Thing looked back at him a wild, 
fierce look, and laughed in savage scorn and triumph. He 
saw in a flash why, for within a time measurable by seconds 
she would have escaped him utterly. As the land lay, a 
slope of ice sunk on the one hand; on the other hand a steep 
rose, shouldering forward; between the two was space for a 
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foot to be planted, but none for a body to stand; yet a juni¬ 
per bough, thrusting out, gave a handhold secure enough for 
one with a resolute grasp to swing past the perilous place, 
and pass on safe. 

Though the first seconds of the last moment were going, 
she dared to flash back a wicked look, and laugh at the pur¬ 
suer who was impotent to grasp. 

The crisis struck convulsive life into his last supreme ef¬ 
fort ; his will surged up indomitable, his speed proved match¬ 
less yet. He leapt with a rush, passed her before her laugh 
had time to go out, and turned short, barring the way, and 
braced to withstand her. 

She came hurling desperate, with a feint to the right hand, 
and then launched herself upon him with a spring like a wild 
beast when it leaps to kill. And he, with one strong arm 
and a hand that could not hold, with one strong hand and 
an arm that could not guide and sustain, he caught and held 
her even so. And they fell together. And because he felt 
his whole arm slipping and his whole hand loosing, to slack 
the dreadful agony of the wrenched bone above, he caught 
and held with his teeth the tunic at her knee, as she struggled 
up and wrung off his hands to overleap him victorious. 

Like lightning she snatched her axe, and struck him on 
the neck—deep—once—twice—his life-blood gushed out, 
staining her feet. 

The stars touched midnight. 

The death scream he heard was not his, for his set teeth 
had hardly yet relaxed when it rang out. And the dreadful 
cry began with a woman’s shriek, and changed and ended as 
the yell of a beast. And before the final blank overtook his 
dying eyes, he saw that She gave place to It; he saw more, 
that Life gave place to Death—incomprehensibly. 

For he did not dream that no holy-water could be more 
holy, more potent to destroy an evil thing than the life-blood 
of a pure heart poured out for another in willing devotion. 

His own true hidden reality that he had desired to know 
grew palpable, recognizable. It seemed to him just this: a 
great glad abounding hope that he had saved his brother; 
too expansive to be contained by the limited form of a sole 
man, it yearned for a nev/ embodiment infinite as the stars. 

What did it matter to that true reality that the man's brain 
shrank, shrank, till it was nothing; that the man’s body 
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could not retain the huge pain of his heart, and heaved it 
out through the red exit riven at the neck; that hurtling 
blackness blotted out forever the man’s sight, hearing,sen5e ? 

In the early gray of day Sweyn chanced upon the foot¬ 
prints of a man—of a runner, as he saw by the shifted snow; 
and the direction they had taken aroused curiosity, since a 
little farther their line must be crossed by the edge of a 
sheer height. He turned to trace them. And so doing, the 
length of the stride struck his attention—a stride long as his 
own if he ran. He knew he was following Christian. 

In his anger he had hardened himself to be indifferent to 
the night-long absence of his brother; but now, seeing where 
the footsteps went, he was seized with compunction and 
dread. He had failed to give thought and care to his poor 
frantic twin, who might—was it possible ?—have rushed to a 
frantic death. 

His heart stood still when he came to the place where the 
leap had been taken. A piled edge of snow had fallen too, 
and nothing but snow lay below when he peered. Along the 
upper edge he ran for a furlong, till he came to a dip where 
he could slip and climb down, and then back again on the 
lower level to the pile of fallen snow. There he saw that 
the vigorous running had started afresh. 

He stood pondering; vexed that any man should have 
taken that leap where he had not ventured to follow; vexed 
that he had been beguiled to such painful emotions; guess¬ 
ing vainly at Christian's object in this mad freak. He began 
sauntering along half-unconsciously following his brother’s 
track and so in a while he came to the place where the foot¬ 
prints were doubled. 

Small prints were the.se others, small as a woman’s, though 
the pace from one to another was longer than that which the 
skirts of women allow. 

Did not White Fell tread so ? 

A dreadful guess appalled him—so dreadful that he re¬ 
coiled from belief. Yet his face grew ashy white, and he 
gasped to fetch back motion to his checked heart. Unbe¬ 
lievable ? Closer attention showed how the smaller footfall 
had altered for greater speed, striking into the snow with a 
deeper onset and a lighter pressure on the heels. Unbe¬ 
lievable ? Could any woman but White Fell run so ? Could 
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any man but Christian run so ? The guess became a cer¬ 
tainty. He was following where alone in the dark night 
White Fell had fled from Christian pursuing. 

Such villany set heart and brain on fire with rage and in¬ 
dignation—-such villany in his own brother, till lately love¬ 
worthy, praiseworthy, though a fool for meekness. He would 
kill Christian; had he lives as many as the footprints he ha<l 
trodden, vengeance should demand them all. In a tempest 
of murderous hate he followed on in haste, for the track was 
plain enough; starting with such a burst of speed as could 
not be maintained, but brought him back soon to a plod for 
the spent, sobbing breath to be regulated. 

Mile after mile he followed with a bursting heart; more 
piteous, more tragic, seemed the case at this evidence of 
White Fell’s splendid supremacy, holding her own so long 
against Christian’s famous speed. So long, so long that his 
love and admiration grew more and more boundless, and his 
grief and indignation therewith also. Whenever the track lay 
clear he ran, with such reckless prodigality of strength, that 
it was soon spent, and he dragged on heavily, till, some¬ 
times on the ice of a mere, sometimes on a wind-swept place, 
all signs were lost; but, so undeviating had been their line 
that a course straight on, and then short questing to either 
hand, recovered them again. 

Hour after hour had gone by through more than half that 
winter day, before ever he came to the place where the 
trampled snow showed that a scurry of feet had come—and 
gone! Wolves’ feet—and gone most amazingly! Only a 
little beyond he came to the lopped point of Christian’s bear- 
spear—farther on he would see where the remnant of the 
useless shaft had been dropped. The snow here was dashed 
with blood, and the footsteps of the two had fallen closer 
together. Some hoarse sound of exultation came from him 
that might have been a laugh had breath sufficed. “O 
White Fell, my poor brave love! Well struck! " he groaned, 
torn by his pity and great admiration, as he guessed surely 
how slie had turned and dealt a blow. 

The sight of the blood inflamed him as it might a beast 
that ravens. He grew mad with a desire to once again have 
Christian by the throat, not to loose this time till he had 
crushed out his life—or beat out his life—or stabbed out his life 
—or all these,and torn him piecemeal likewise—and ah! then. 
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not till then, bleed his heart with weeping, like a child, like 
a girl, over the piteous fate of his poor lost love. 

On—on—on—through the aching time, toiling and strain¬ 
ing in the track of those two superb runners, aware of the 
marvel of their endurance, but unaware of the marvel of their 
speed that in the three hours before midnight had over¬ 
passed all that vast distance that he could only traverse from 
twilight to twilight. For clear daylight was passing when he 
came to the edge of an old marlpit, and saw how the two 
who had gone before had stamped and trampled together in 
desperate peril on the verge. And here fresh blood stains 
spoke to him of a valiant defence against his infamous 
brother; and he followed where the blood had dripped till 
the cold had staunched its flow, taking a savage gratification 
from this evidence that Christian had been gashed deeply, 
maddening afresh with desire to do likewise more excellently 
and so slake his murderous hate. And he began to know 
that through all. his despair he had entertained a germ of 
hope, that grew apace, rained upon by his brother's blood. 

He strove on .as best he might, wrung now by an access of 
hope—now of despair, in agony to reach the end, however terri¬ 
ble, sick with the aching of the toiled miles that deferred it. 

And the light went lingering out of the sky, giving place 
to uncertain stars. 

He came to the finish. 

Two bodies lay in a narrow place. Christian's was one, 
but the other beyond not White Fell's. There where the 
footsteps ended lay a great white wolf. At the sight Sweyn's 
strength was blasted; body and soul he was struck down 
grovelling. 

The stars had grown sure and intense before he stirred from 
where he had dropped prone. Very feebly he crawled to his 
dead brother, and laid his hands upon him, and crouched so, 
afraid to look or stir further. 

Cold—stiff—hours dead. Yet the dead body was his only 
shelter and stay in that most dreadful hour. His soul, 
stripped bare of all comfort,cowered,shivering,naked, abject, 
and the living clung to the dead out of piteous need for grace 
from the soul that had passed away. 

He rose to his knees, lifting the body. Christian had 
fallen face forward in the snow, with his arms flung up and 
wide, and so had the frost made him rigid; strange, ghastly. 
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unyielding to Sweyn lifting, so that he laid him down again 
and crouched above, with his arms fast round him and a low 
heart-wrung groan. 

When at last he found force to raise his brother's body 
and gather it in his arms, tight clasped to his breast, he tried 
to face the Thing that lay beyond. The sight set his limbs 
in a palsy with horror and dread. His senses had failed and 
fainted in utter cowardice, but for the strength that came 
from holding dead Christian in his arms, enabling him to 
compel his eyes to endure the sight, and take into the brain 
the complete aspect of the Thing. No wound—only blood¬ 
stains on the feet. The great grim jaws had a savage grin, 
though dead-stiff. And his kiss—he could bear it no longer, 
and turned away, nor ever looked again. 

And the dead man in his arms, knowing the full horror, 
had followed and faced it for his sake; had suffered agony and 
death for his sake; in the neck was the deep death-gash, one 
arm and both hands were dark with frozen blood, for his 
sake! Dead he knew him—as in life he had not known him 
—to give the right meed of love and worship. He longed for 
annihilation, that so he might lose the agony of knowing 
himself so unworthy such perfect love. The frozen calm of 
death on the face appalled him. He dared not touch it with 
lips that had cursed so lately, with lips fouled by kiss of the 
Horror that had been Death. 

He struggled to his feet, still clasping Christian. The 
dead man stood upright within his arms, frozen rigid. The 
eyes were not quite closed; the head had stiffened, bowed 
slightly to one side; the arms stayed straight and wide. It 
was the figure of one crucified, the blood-stained hands also 
conforming. 

So living and dead went back along the track, that one 
had passed in the deepest passion of love, and one in the 
deepest passion of hate. All that night Sweyn toiled through 
the snow, bearing the weight of dead Christian, treading 
back along the steps he before had trodden when he was 
wronging with vilest thoughts and cursing with murderous 
hate the brother who all the while lay dead for his sake. 
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It was the Inspector of Schools who told me this, and I 
give his story word for word, or as nearly as may be: 

Decidedly (he said) the sensation was odd; for I could 
have taken my oath I had never visited the place in my life, 
nor come within fifty miles of it, and yet I seemed to remem¬ 
ber every furlong of the road, every detail in the landscape’s 
outline. There stretched the moors and peat-ricks; there 
the chine of Huel-Tor slanted toward the sunset; there, to 
the left, the long coombes radiated seaward like spokes of a 
wheel; and in the gorge of the midmost coombe was a build¬ 
ing stuck like a fish-bone, its gray Jacobean chimneys just 
visible between the November trees. 

I had looked down that coombe as we drove by; and 
catching sight of these chimneys, I knew at once it was for 
them I had been looking. 

“ What house is that ? ” I asked the driver. 

“ Tremenhuel,” he answered curtly. I had certainly never 
heard the name before, nevertheless my lips were forming it 
almost before the driver spoke. 

“ Who lives there ? ” 

“Squire Parkyn." 

That was not the name my ears were longing for; and I 
relapsed into silence, hunting my brain for the right com¬ 
bination of syllables. What was the name I wanted ? I could 
not tell at the time, nor why I wanted it. I only knew that 
somewhere, now at the back of my head, now on my tongue- 
tip, hung a word I desired to utter, but could not. And 
meanwhile the gray mare trotted and the gig oscillated along 
the road to Fiddler’s Barrow, where I was to sleep the night 
and in the morning e.xamine the youngsters of the Board 
School in the village, a mile beyond. 

It is not usual for a village to lie one mile beyond its inn; 
and yet I never doubted that this must be the case at Fiddler’s 
Barrow. Nor was I in the least surprised by the appearance 
of that lonely tavern, the “Indian Queens," with the black 
peat-pool behind it and in front the highroad, along which 
its windows stared for miles, as if seeking the ghosts of de- 
•Arthur T. Quiller-Couch ; The Speaker. 
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parted stage-coaches. I knew the gaudy signboard with the 
two Indian princesses standing in scarlet and blue garments 
under a green umbrella and a greener palm. I knew it, 
though in the twilight it was impossible to distinguish colors. 
I recognized the hepping-stock and granite drinking-trough 
beside the porch; 1 recognized the passage too, and felt quite 
sure that the staircase lay to the right, which proved to be 
the case. Only the landlord was unfamiliar—a loose-fleshed, 
heavy man something over six feet in height, who appeared 
as the gig drew up, and welcomed me with an air of anxious 
hospitality, as if I were the first guest to arrive in years. 

“You be Mr. S. J. Ranee, sir?” 

“That is my name,” I answered, stepping down and pay¬ 
ing the man who had driven me from the railway station, 
thirteen miles to the south. “ You got my letter ? ” I asked. 

“ Iss, surely. Your bed’s aired, sir, an’ a fire i’ the blue- 
room, an’ the cloth laid. But my old ’ooman didn’t like to 
resk cookin’ the fowl ’till you was really come. Trains be 
that uncertain, an’ it might ha’ been done to a cinder. But 
in half an hour’s time-” 

“ That will do very well. In the mean while if you show 
me up to the bedroom I’ll have a thorough wash and change 
my clothes, for I’ve been travelling all day.” 

He brought a candle and led me up-stairs; and as we 
climbed, that curious feeling began again. When—in what 
stage of my soul’s history—had I been doing all this before ? 
How came I to know so well the Ionic pattern of these bal¬ 
usters ? What on earth was that tune I was humming ? And 
what on earth was that name I kept endeavoring to recall ? 

The feeling passed off as I entered the bedroom and flung 
off my dusty clothes. I had almost forgotten it by the time 
I began to wash away the stains of travel and rinse the coal- 
dust out of my hair. And when the landlord returned to 
conduct me to the blue-room my brain, I am sure, was empty 
of all but the hope that the chicken would prove tender. I 
smelt it browning as I descended the stairs. 

Therefore it fairly startled me when, as the landlord threw 
open the door of the blue-room and stood back to let me 
pass, it came upon me again, and this time not as a vague 
recollection but as a sudden fear, that took me, like a cold 
hand, by the throat. I do not exaggerate when I say that I 
stepped forward and looked about me in something like a 
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blue funk; nor did I hear the landlord's question until he 
had repeated it twice. 

“ What will you drink with your dinner, sir ? " 

What have you ? ” 

“There’s beer—I brews it mysel’—an’ sherry-" 

“ I’ll try your beer, then.” 

“-an’ there’s the bottles wi’ the yaller seal.” 

“ What do they hold ? ” 

“ I don’t rightly know. But the seal’s yaller an’ the stuff 
inside is red; because I broke a bottle, in my clumsy way, 
only last Lammas.” 

“Very well; you might bring up a bottle after dinner.” 

He withdrew to fetch up the meal, and I looked about me 
with curiosity. The room was a long one—perhaps forty 
feet from end to end, and not less than nine paces broad. It 
was wainscoted, to the height of four feet from the ground, 
with wood that, though probably oak, had been larded with 
dark-blue paint till not a trace of its texture remained visible. 
Above the wainscot the walls were covered with a fascinating 
paper with a green background, and upon it a party of red- 
coated riders in three-cornered hats, blowing large horns and 
hunting a fox. This pattern, striking enough in itself, be¬ 
came immeasurably more bizarre when repeated a dozen 
times, for the fox of one hunt chased the riders of the next, 
and the riders chased the hounds, and so on, in an unbroken 
procession right round the room. The window of this strange 
apartment was high, with short blue curtains and a cushioned 
seat beneath; and hard by it there stood a rickety spinet with 
a plated cruef on the top, an ormolu clock under glass (the 
sort of thing an agricultural society inflicts on the tenant of 
the best-cultivated farm within thirty miles of some place or 
other), and a toy cottage constructed with shells and gum. 
In the centre of the floor, which—save for a hearth-rug—was 
uncarpeted, stood my dining-table, cleanly spread, with two 
plated candlesticks, each holding three candles; and just 
beyond it a japanned screen that formed a cosey enclosure 
round the open fireplace. 

But the most noteworthy object in the room was the man¬ 
tel-piece, that rose on two fluted pilasters and reached to the 
ceiling. The woodwork of this was untouched by paint and 
carved in the most ingenious fashion with cherubs and fes¬ 
toons of flowers, looping up an oblong mirror that seemed 
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about to tumble forward upon the hearth-rug, over which it 
hung at a surprising angle. The carving reminded me of 
Grinling Gibbons’ work at Petworth, and the more delicate 
parts were executed on the same white wood, though in this 
case smirched with smoke from the hearth below. Under 
the mirror, upon a plain boss of this wood, one word was cut 
in flowing capitals—“ FUI. ” 

I was staring at this word “fui" when the landlord brought 
in my dinner. 

“ Ah! ” said he, “ you’m lookin’at our masterpiece, I see! ” 

“ Tell me,” I asked, “ do you know why this word is written 
here, under the mirror ? ” 

“Well, I don’t rightly know what its meanin’ is; but they 
do say ’twas the word o’ the Cardinnocks, that owned the land 
here around i’ my gran’father’s time.” 

“ Cardinnock ”—as he spoke it I knew this for the name 
that had been haunting me for hours. 

“ The family has gone ?—died out ? ” 

“Why, iss; the way of it was a bit cur’ous, too.” 

“ Sit down and tell me,” I said, “ while I begin my dinner.” 

“Well, ’taint’t much to tell, an’ I hain’t the man to tell 
it proper. But the last Cardinnock—Squire Philip a’ was 
termed—was a rory-tory, drinkin,’ dicin’, cock-fightin’, go- 
to-blazes kind o’ young chap. He came into the property at 
twenty-three; at twenty-seven hfc was forced to let th’ ould 

“ What old place ? ” 

“ Tremenhuel.” 

“Goon.” 

“ He was forced to let it to Abram Parkyn, father to the 
pre.sent Squire Parkyn. An' at twenty-eight he disappeared.” 

“ Disappeared ? ” 

“ Ay, an’ was no more seen. Some do say t’was a love 
affair. He was quartered over to Tregarrick, ’long wi’ the 
32d, havin’ took to th’ army when matters got desprit-like, 
an’ there he cast his eyes ’pon ould Sir Phelimy Jago’s 
daughter. Miss Cicely. ” 

I was expecting it; why, I could not tell. But I dropped 
my fork clumsily as he spoke it, and for a few seconds his 
voice sounded like that of a distant river as it ran on: 

“An’ as Sir Phelimy wouldn’ consent, an’ nobody blamed 
en, they say young Squire Cardinnock made away wi’ hissel’ 
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by stealth, or cut the country. Anyway he disappeared 'pon 
a suddent, an’ year after year his tenant, old Abram Parkyn, 
paid the rent o’ Tremenhuel out o’ his right pocket into his 
left for twenty year; an’ so stepped into Cardinnock’s shoes 
an’ took the place wi’ nobody to say en nay. An’ that’s all, 
except that Miss Cicely had the pick o’ the county, but chose 
to die an old maid.” 

After the landlord had left me I sat lung and pondered this 
tale. Nor can I tell what the meal was like, nor if I ate 
heartily or left it almost untouched. But I remember that 
the wine with the yellow seal turned out to be real Teneriffe, 
and that after a while, drawing the armchair to the fire, I 
lit a pipe and sat with the bottle at my elbow, trying to piece 
together these words, “Philip Cardinnock—Cicely—/»/,” 
and to fit them into the tune that kept running in my head. 

A puff of wind came down the chimney and sent a thin 
cloud of blue smoke out into the room. 

The smoke curled up, and spread itself over the face of 
the mirror confronting me. I followed it lazily with my eyes. 
Then suddenly I leant forward and stared. Something very 
curious was happening to the glass. 

The smoke that had dimmed the mirror’s face for a mo¬ 
ment was rolling olT its surface and upward to the ceiling. 
But some of it still lingered in filmy, slowly revolving eddies. 
The glass itself, too—unless my eyes were playing me a trick 
—was stirring beneath this film and running across its breath 
in horizontal waves which broke themselves silently, one after 
another, against the dark frame, while the circles of smoke 
kept widening, as the ripples widen when a stone is tossed 
into still water. 

f rubbed my eyes. The motion on the mirror's surface, I 
fancied, was quickening perceptibly, while the glass itself 
was steadily becoming more opaque, the film deepening to a 
milky color and lying over the surface in heavy folds. I 
was about to start up and touch the glass with my hand, 
when beneath this milky color, and from the heart of the 
whirling film, there began to gleam an underlying brilliance 
after the fashion of the light in an opal, but with this differ¬ 
ence, that the light here was blue—a steel-blue so vivid that 
the pain of it forced me to shut my eyes. When I opened 
them again, this light had increased in intensity. The dis- 
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turbance in the glass began to abate; the eddies revolved 
more slowly; the smoke-wreaths faded; and as they died 
into nothingness, the blue light went out on a sudden and 
the mirror looked down upon me as before. 

That is to say, I thought so for a moment. But, the next, 
I found that though its face reflected the room in which I 
sat, there was one omission. I was that omission. My arm¬ 
chair was there, but no one sat in it. 

And remarking this, I began to feel that in truth I was not 
there, but outside the room (so to speak)—a waiting witness. 
The feeling was uncanny, but not terrifying at the time. I 
do not reckon myself a brave man, but I am quite sure that 
if I felt anything beyond an intense expectancy, it was a 
lightening of the chest, a sensation of relief, as if the vague 
phantoms that had haunted me for hours were about to take 
shape and ease my struggles for solution. 

I continued to gaze steadily into the glass, and now took 
note of two particulars that had escaped me. The table I 
saw was laid for two. Forks, knives, and glasses gleamed at 
either end, and a couple of decanters caught the sparkle of 
the candles in the centre. This was my first observation. 
The second was that the colors of the hearth-rug had gained 
in freshness and that a dark spot just beyond it—a spot which 
in my first exploration I had half-amusedly taken for a blood¬ 
stain—was not reflected in the glass. 

As I leaned back and gazed, with my hands in my lap, I re¬ 
member there was some difficulty in determining whether the 
tune by which I was still haunted ran in my head or was tink¬ 
ling from within the old spinet by the window. But after 
a while the music, whencesoever it came, faded away and 
ceased. There was a dead silence for about thirty seconds. 

Then, in the mirror, I saw the door behind me open slowly. 

The next moment two figures noiselessly entered the room. 
They were the figures of a man and a woman, or, to be exact, 
of a young man and a girl. They wore the dress of the Re¬ 
gency days, as well as I could see; for the girl was wrapped 
in a cloak, with a hood that almost concealed her face, while 
the man wore a heavy riding-coat. He was booted and 
spurred, and the backs of his top-boots were splashed with 
mud. I say the backs of his boots, for he stood with his 
back to me while he held open the door for the girl to pass, 
and at first 1 could not see his face. 
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The lady advanced into the light of the candles and threw 
back her hood. Her eyes were dark and frightened; her 
cheeks damp with rain and slightly reddened by the wind. A 
curl of brown hair had broken loose from its knot and hung, 
heavy with wet, across her brow. It was a beautiful face; 
and it was also, line for line, the face which my fancy had 
given to Cicely Jago. 

Recognizing this, I knew also what I was to see next; 
knew it even while the man at the door was turning, and dug 
the nails of my right hand into the palm of my left, as if to 
repress the tear that rose in me as 1 looked into his eyes and 

I am a mild inspector of schools, as you know; and it must 
be allowed there was little temptation to suspect a resem¬ 
blance between a man of somewhat timid temperament and 
this dead and gone drinking, dicing, devil-may-care Squire 
Philip Cardinnock. Yet I swear to you his features were 
mine, and, as I pondered them, I saw through his eyes into 
the soul of him and recognized that also for my own. Some¬ 
thing within me seemed to tear at the very cords of being. 
The mirror, for a moment or two, swam in mist. 

When I came to myself, the figures were still there. The 
girl was seated by the table, with her arms stretched along 
the white cloth and her head bowed over them, weeping. 
The young squire stood with a hand on her shoulder and was 
trying with many endearments to comfort her. His lips were 
moving and, as he spoke, her sobs died away. I could see 
this by the way her shoulders ceased gradually to rise and 
fall, for I heard no sound, you understand. By and by she 
looked up into his face. It was very pitiful to see that cen¬ 
tury-old look of love gleaming in her wet eyes. The young 
man took her face between his hands, kissed it, and, pouring 
out a glass of wine, held it to her lips. She refused it, with 
a glance at the old clock in the corner. My eyes followed 
hers in the mirror, and I saw that the hands pointed to a 
quarter to twelve. 

The young squire stepped to the window, drew aside the 
curtain, and looked out upon the night for a minute. Return¬ 
ing to the table and hastily drinking two glasses of the red 
wine, he began to walk impatiently up and down the room. 
Evidently there was need for hurry, for they had not laid 
aside their travelling-cloaks. For two minutes or more he 
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paced up and down, followed by the fond eyes of the second 
phantom; then pulling out his watch, strode close up to the 
hearth and flung himself down in the arm-chair, the very 
chair in which I was seated. 

As he sat there with his lips moving, his face reproduced 
my own, feature for feature, so that, but for his dress and 
the figure of poor Cicely seated at the table, I could have 
believed I saw the natural reflection of the mirror. It was 
the same when I searched beneath his features and looked 
into his soul. Of all the passions there I knew that myself 
contained the germs. Vices repressed in youth, tendencies 
to sin stifled in my own nature or starved by lack of oppor¬ 
tunity, there flourished in all their rank growth. I recognized 
virtues, too, that I had once possessed but had lost by de¬ 
grees in my respectable journey through life—courage, gen¬ 
erosity, tenderness of heart. I was discovering them with 
envy, one by one, when on a sudden he leapt to his feet and 
the poor girl cowered down in her chair. They had heard 
some sound inaudible to me. 

The squire had hardly gained his feet when the door flew 
open and two other phantoms stood upon the threshold. They 
were old Sir Phelimy Jago and his son, the father and brother 
of Cicely. There they halted, but for an instant only. Al¬ 
most before Squire Philip had time to draw, the brother 
sprang forward with bare rapier. The soundless blades 
crossed and glittered; and then the brother’s went spinning 
from his hand across the room. 

Squire Philip lowered his point, and his adversary stepped 
back a couple of paces. While a man might count twenty, 
the actors in this shadowy tragedy looked each other in the 
face; then the old man stepped forward and raised his blade. 

But before he reached the hearth-rug Cicely sprang for¬ 
ward and threw herself upon her lover’s breast. There, for 
all his gentle efforts with his left hand to disengage her, she 
clung. She had made her choice, and her father had perforce 
to hold his hand. 

Then, though the mirror was dumb, I saw the old man’s 
face distorted with passion and his lips speaking it. I saw 
the rose mount in Cicely’s cheeks and the anger flame in her 
lover's eyes. As Sir Phelimy ceased to speak, the young 
squire replied. But his sentence stopped short midway, as 
the old man rushed on him 
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This time, Squire Philip's rapier was raised. Girdling 
Cicely with his left arm, he parried her father’s lunge and 
smote his blade aside. But such was Sir Phelimy’s impetu¬ 
osity that he followed the lunge with all his body, and before 
his adversary could prevent it he was wounded high in the 
chest, beneath the collar-bone. He staggered back and fell 
against the table. Cicely fell on her knees and caught his 
hand. He pushed her away savagely and dropped upon the 
hearth-rug in a swoon. Squire Philip, meanwhile, had flung 
down his sword. Rushing to the table, he filled a glass with 
wine and held it to the lips of the wounded man. So the 
two lovers knelt beside the father they had wronged. 

It was at this point that an entirely new horror assailed 
me. Hitherto I had, indeed, seen myself in Squire Philip 
Cardinnock; but now I began also to possess his soul and 
feel with his feelings, while at the same time I continued to 
sit before the glass, a helpless witness. By some duality I 
was at once the man who knelt remorsefully and the man 
who waited in the armchair, incapable of word or movement, 
yet gifted with a torturing prescience. And as I sat this was 
what I saw: 

The brother, as I knelt there oblivious of all but the wounded 
man, stepped across the room to the corner where his rapier 
lay, picked it up softly, and as softly stole up behind me. I 
tried to shout, to warn myself; but my tongue was tied. The 
brother’s arm was lifted. The candle-light ran along the 
blade. Still the kneeling figure never turned. 

As my heart stiffened and awaited it, there came a flash of 
pain—one red-hot stroke of anguish, and all was blindness. 

As the steel entered my back, cutting all the cords that 
bound me to life, I suffered anguish too exquisite for words 
to reach, too deep for memory to dive after. My teeth shut 
on the taste of death; and as they shut, a merciful oblivion 
wrapped me round. How long this oblivion lasted I have 
no means of knowing. I awoke to find myself groping in 
Egyptian darkness, a darkness not of night, but, as Pliny 
says, of a room where the lights have been extinguished. 
Then a cold wind began to blow on my face and shake this 
black curtain. A murky light broke in on me. I had a body. 
That I felt; but where it was I knew not. So I felt my way 
forward in the direction where the twilight showed least dimly. 
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Slowly the curtain shook and its folds dissolved as I moved 
against the wind. The clouds lifted; and by degrees I grew 
aware that I was standing on a barren moor. Night was 
stretched around to the horizon, where straight ahead a gray 
bar shone across the gloom. I pressed on toward it. The 
heath was uneven under my feet, and now and then I stum¬ 
bled heavily; but still I held on. For it seemed that I must 
get to this gray bar or die a second time. All my muscles, 
all my will, were strained upon this purpose. Drawing nearer, 
I observed that a wave-like motion kept passing over this 
brighter space, as it had passed over the mirror. The glim¬ 
mer would be obscured for a moment, and then reappear. 
At length a gentle acclivity of the moor hid it for a while. 
My legs positively raced up this slope, and upon the summit 
I hardly dared to look for a moment, knowing that if the 
light were an illusion all my hope must die with it. 

But it was no illusion. There was the light, and there, 
before my feet, lay a sable sheet of water, over the surface 
of which the light was playing. There was no moon, no star 
in heaven; yet over this desolate tarn hovered a pale radiance 
that ceased again where the edge of its waves lapped the 
farther bank of peat. Their monotonous wash hardly broke 
the stillness of the place. 

The formless longing was now pulling at me with an at¬ 
traction I could not deny, though within me there rose and 
fought against it a horror only less strong. Here, as in the 
blue-room, two souls were struggling for me. It was the 
soul of Philip Cardinnock that drew me toward the tarn, and 
the soul of Samuel Ranee that resisted. Only, what was the 
thing toward which I was being pulled ? 

I must have stood at least a minute on the brink before 
I descried a black object floating at the far end of the tarn. 
What this object was I could not make out; but I knew It on 
the instant to be that for which I longed, and all my will 
grew suddenly intent on drawing it nearer. Even as my 
volition centred upon it, the black spot began to move slowly 
out into the pale radiance toward me. Silently, surely, as 
though my wish drew it by a rope, it floated nearer and nearer 
over the bosom of the tarn; and while still some twenty yards 
away I saw it to be a long black box, shaped like a coffin. 

There was no doubt about it. I could hear the water now 
sucking at its dark sides. I stepped down the bank, and 
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waded up to my knees in the icy water to meet it. It was a 
plain box with no writing upon the lid, nor any speck of metal 
to relieve the dead black; and it moved with the same even 
speed straight up to where I stood. 

As it came I laid my hand upon it and touched wood. But 
with the touch came a further sensation that made me fling 
both arms around the box and begin frantically to haul it 
toward the shore. 

It was a feeling of suffocation; of a dreadful weight that 
pressed in upon my ribs and choked the lung’s action. I felt 
that I must open that box or die horribly; that until I had 
it upon the bank and had forced the lid up I should know no 
pause from the labor and torture of dying. 

This put a wild strength into me. As the box grated upon 
the few pebbles by the shore, I bent over it, caught it once 
more by the sides, and with infinite effort dragged it up out 
of the water. It was heavy, and the weight upon my chest 
was heavier yet; but straining, panting, gasping for breath, 
I hauled it up the bank, dropped it on the turf, and knelt 
over it, tugging furiously at the lid. 

I was frenzied—no less. My nails were torn until the 
blood gushed from their roots. Lights danced before me; 
bells rang in my ears; the pressure on my lungs grew more 
intolerable with each moment; but still I fought with that 
lid. Seven devils were within me and helped me; and all 
the while I knew that I was dying, that unless the box were 
opened in a moment or two it would be too late. 

The sweat ran off my eyebrows and dripped on the box. 
My breath came and went in sobs. I could not die. I could 
not,must not die. And I tugged and strained and tugged again. 

Then as the black anguish of the blue-room took me a 
second time I seemed to put all my strength into my hands. 
From the lid or from my own throat—I could not distinguish 
—there came a creak and a long groan. I tore back the 
board and fell on the heath with one shuddering breath of relief. 

And drawing it, I raised my head and looked over the 
coffin's edge. Still drawing it, I tumbled back. White, cold, 
with the last struggle fixed on its features and open eyes, it 
was my own dead face that stared up at me! 

They found me, next morning, lying on the brink of the 
tarn, and carried me back to the inn. There I lay for weeks 
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in a brain fever and talked—as they assure me—the wildest 
nonsense. The landlord had first guessed that something 
was amiss on finding the front door open when he came down 
at five o’clock. I must have turned to the left on leaving 
the house, travelled up the road for a hundred yards, and 
then struck almost at right angles across the moor. One of 
my shoes was found a furlong from the highway, and this had 
guided them. Of course they found no coffin beside me, and 
I was prudent enough to hold my tongue when I became 
convalescent. But the effect of that night was to shatter my 
health for a year and more, and force me to throw up my 
post as inspector of schools. Consequently I have never 
examined the school at Fiddler’s Hollow. But another man 
has; and last winter I received a letter which I give in full in 
case any reader should imagine this the story of a silly dream. 

21 -Road, S. W., January 3d, 1890. 

Dear Range —It is some time since I sent you a letter, but I have just 
returned from Cornwall, where, while visiting Fiddler's Hollow profession¬ 
ally, I was reminded of you. I put up at the inn where you had your long 
illness. The people there remember you well, of course, and desired me to 
send “ their duty ” when next I wrote. It is a wonderful old house, and 
the blue-room has as fine a bit of carving as you would wish to see. Do 
you remember it? I made a bid for it, panel, mirror, and all; but the land¬ 
lord referred me to Squire Parkyn. I think I may get it yet, as the squire 
is a lover of hard coin, ft shall adorn my dining-room here, and you might 
run over one of these days, if you are strong enough, and give me your 
opinion on it. By the way, the moor behind the inn is being worked for clay. 
Squire Parkyn is running the company himself, and is sanguine. They made 
an odd discovery while draining the tarn there for the new works. In the 
mud at the bottom was the perfect skeleton of a man. The bones were 
quite clean and bleached. Close beside the body they dug out afterward a 
silver snuff-box with the word Fui on the cover. Fui was the motto of the 
Cardinnocks who owned Tremenhuel before the Parkyns came. There is 
little doubt that these are the bones of the last squire, who disappeared 
mysteriously—so the local tradition says—in consequence of some love affair. 
The discovery has agitated the Hollow more than a little. 

ril let you know if 1 get the carving. 


David E. Mainwaking. 
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“Don’t be a fool, child!" 
will never make a man, I do 
your mother in you; I have 
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trance to the infernal regions which the shepherds of the 
Delectable Mountains were accustomed to show to pilgrims. 

There are many such lime-kilns in that tract of country, 
for the purpose of burning the white marble, which composes 
a large part of the substance of the hills. Some of them, 
built years ago, and long deserted, with weeds growing in 
the vacant ground of the interior, which is open to the sky, 
and grass and wild flowers rooting themselves into the chinks 
of the stones, look already like relics of antiquity, and may 
yet be overspread with the lichens of centuries to come. 
Others, where the lime-burner still feeds his daily and night¬ 
long fire, afford points of interest to the wanderer among the 
hills, who seats himself on a log of wood or a fragment of 
marble, to hold a chat with the solitary man. It is a lone¬ 
some, and, when the character is inclined to thought, maybe 
an intensely thoughtful occupation, as it proved in the case 
of Ethan Brand, who had mused to some purpose in days 
gone by, while the fire in this very kiln was burning. 

The man who now watched the fire was of a different order, 
and troubled himself with no thoughts save the very few that 
were requisite to his business. At frequent intervals, he flung 
back the clashing weight of the iron door, and, turning his 
face from the insufferable glare, thrust in huge logs of oak, 
or stirred the immense brands with a long pole. Within the 
furnace were seen the curling and riotous flames, and the 
burning marble, almost molten with the intensity of the heat; 
while without, the reflection of the fire quivered on the dark 
intricacy of the surrounding forest, and showed in the fore¬ 
ground a bright and ruddy little picture of the hut, the spring 
beside its door, the athletic and coal-begrimed figure of the 
lime-burner, and the half-frightened child, shrinking into the 
protection of his father’s shadow. And when again the iron 
door was closed, there reappeared the tender light of the 
half-full moon, which vainly strove to trace out the indistinct 
shapes of the neighboring mountains; and, in the upper sky, 
there was a flitting congregation of clouds, still faintly tinged 
with the rosy sunset, though this far down into the valley 
the sunshine had vanished long and long ago. 

The little boy now crept still closer to his father, as foot¬ 
steps were heard ascending the hill-side, and a human form 
thrust aside the bushes that clustered beneath the trees. 

“Halloo! Who is it?” cried the lime-burner, vexed at his 
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son's timidity, yet half infected by it. “ Come forward and 
show yourself, or I’ll fling this chunk of marble at your head.” 

“ You offer me a rough welcome,” said a gloomy voice, as 
the unknown man drew nigh; “yet I neither claim nor de¬ 
sire a kinder one, even at my own fireside.” 

To obtain a distincter view, Bertram threw open the iron 
door of the kiln, whence immediately issued a gush of fierce 
light that smote full upon the stranger’s face and figure. To 
a careless eye there appeared nothing very remarkable in his 
aspect, which was that of a man, tall and thin, with the staff 
and heavy shoes of a wayfarer. As he advanced, he fixed 
his eyes—which were very bright—intently upon the bright¬ 
ness of the furnace, as if he beheld, or expected to be¬ 
hold, some object worthy of note within it. 

“Good evening stranger,” said the lime-burner; “whence 
come you so late in the day ? ” 

“I come from my search,” answered the wayfarer, “for 
at last it is finished.” 

“Drunk or crazy!” muttered Bertram. “I shall have 
trouble with the fellow. The sooner I drive him away the 
better.” 

The little boy, all in a tremble, whispered to his father 
and begged him to shut the door of the kiln, so that there 
might not be so much light, for that there was something in 
the man’s face, which he was afraid to look at, yet could not 
look away from. And, indeed, even the lime-burner’s dull 
sense began to be impressed with an indescribable something 
in that thin, rugged, thoughtful visage, with the grizzled 
hair hanging wildly about it, and those deeply sunken eyes, 
which gleamed like fires w'ithin the entrance of a mysterious 
cavern. But, as he closed the door, the stranger turned 
toward him, and spoke in a quiet, familiar way, that made 
Bertram feel as if he were a sane and sensible man after all. 

“Your task draws to an end, I see,” said he. “This mar¬ 
ble has already been burning three days. A few hours more 
will convert the stone into lime.” 

“Why, who are you?” e.xclaimed the lime-burner. “You 
seem as well acquainted with my business as I am myself.” 

“ And well I may be,” said the stranger; “ for I followed 
the same craft many a long year, and here, too, on this very 
spot. But you are a new-comer in these parts. Did you 
ever hear of Kthan Brand ? ” 
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" The man who went in search of the Unpardonable Sin? ” 
asked Bertram, with a laugh. 

“ The same,” answered the stranger. “ He has found what 
he sought, and therefore he comes back again.” 

“What! then you are Ethan Brand himself?” cried the 
lime-burner in amazement. “ I am a new-comer here, as you 
say, and they call it eighteen years since you left the foot of 
Greylock. But, I can tell you, the good folks still talk about 
f than Brand in the village yonder, and what a strange errand 
took him away from his lime-kiln. Well, and so you have 
found the Unpardonable Sin ? ” 

“Even so," said the stranger calmly. 

“ If the question is a fair one,” proceeded Bertram, “ where 
might it be ? ” 

Ethan Brand laid his finger on his own heart. 

“ Here I ” replied he. 

And then, without mirth in his countenance, but as if 
moved by recognition of the infinite absurdity of seeking 
throughout the world for what was the closest of all things to 
himself, and looking into every heart save his own, for what 
was hidden in no other breast, he broke into a laugh of scorn. 
It was the same slow, heavy laugh that had almost appalled 
the lime-burner when it heralded the wayfarer’s approach. 

The solitary mountain-side was made dismal by it. Laugh¬ 
ter, when out of place, mistimed, or bursting forth from a 
disordered state of feeling, may be the most terrible modula¬ 
tion of the human voice. The laughter of one asleep, even 
if it be a little child; the madman’s laugh, or the wild scream¬ 
ing laugh of an idiot, are sounds that we sometimes tremble 
to hear, and would always willingly forget. Poets have im¬ 
agined no utterance of fiends or hobgoblins so fearfully ap¬ 
propriate as a laugh. And even the obtuse lime-burner felt 
his nerves shake as this strange man looked inward at his 
own heart, and burst into laughter that rolled away in the 
night, and was indistinctly reverberated among the hills. 

“Joe,” said he to his little son, “scamper down to the 
tavern, and tell the jolly fellows there that Ethan Brand has 
come back, and that he has found the Unpardonable Sin! ” 

The boy darted away on his errand, to which Ethan Brand 
made no objection, nor seemed hardly to notice it. He sat 
on a log, looking steadfastly at the iron door of the kiln. 

When the child was out of sight, and the swift and light 
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footsteps ceased to be heard treading, first on the fallen leaves 
and then on the rocky mountain path, the lime-burner began 
to regret his departure. He felt that the little fellow's pres¬ 
ence had been a barrier between his guest and himself, and 
that he must now deal, heart to heart, with a man who, on 
his own confession, had committed the only one crime for 
which Heaven could afford no mercy. That crime, in its in¬ 
distinct blackness, seemed to overshadow him. The lime- 
burner’s own sins rose up within him, and made his memory 
riotous with a throng of evil shapes that asserted their kin¬ 
dred with the master sin, whatever it might be, which it was 
within the scope of man’s corrupted nature to conceive and 
cherish. They were all of one family; they went to and fro 
between his breast and Ethan Brand’s, and carried dark greet¬ 
ings from one to the other. 

Then Bertram remembered the stories in reference to this 
strange man, who had come upon him like the shadow of a 
night, and was making himself at home in his old place, after 
so long an absence that the dead people, dead and buried 
for years, would have had more right to be at home in any 
familiar spot than he. Ethan Brand, it was said, had con¬ 
versed with Satan himself in the lurid blaze of this very 
kiln. The legend had been matter of mirth heretofore, but 
looked grimly now. According to this tale, before Ethan had 
departed on his search he had been accustomed to evoke 
a fiend from the hot furnace of the lime-kiln, night after 
night, in order to confer with him about the Unpardonable 
Sin; the man and the fiend, each laboring to frame the 
image of some mode of guilt which could neither be atoned 
for nor forgiven. And, with the first gleam of light upon 
the mountain top, the fiend crept in at the iron door, there 
to abide the intensest element of fire, until again summoned 
forth to share in the dreadful task of extending man’s pos¬ 
sible guilt beyond the scope of Heaven’s less infinite mercy. 

While the lime-burner was struggling with the horrors of 
these thoughts, Ethan Brand rose from the log and flung open 
the door of the kiln. The action was in such accordance 
with the idea in Bertram’s mind that he almost expected to 
see the Evil One issue forth red hot from the raging furnace. 

“ Hold, hold! ” cried he, with a tremulous attempt to laugh, 
for he was ashamed of his fears, although they mastered 
him. “ Don’t, for mercy’s sake, bring out your devil now! " 
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“Man!” sternly replied Ethan Brand, “what need have I 
of the devil ? I have left him far behind me. It is with such 
half-way sinners as you that he busies himself. Fear not be¬ 
cause I open the door. I do but act by old custom, and am 
going to trim your fire like a lime-burner, as I was once." 

He stirred the vast coals, thrust in more wood, and bent 
forward to gaze into the hollow prison-house of fire, regard¬ 
less of the fierce glow that reddened upon his face. The 
lime-burner sat watching him, and half suspected his strange 
guest of a purpose, if not to evoke a fiend, at least to plunge 
bodily into the flames, and thus vanish from the sight of 
man. Ethan Brand, however, drew quietly back and closed 
the door of the kiln. 

“ I have looked,” said he, “into many a human heart that 
was seven times hotter with sinful passion than your furnace 
is with fire. But I found not there what I sought. No, not 
the Unpardonable Sin! ” 

“What is the Unpardonable Sin ?” asked the lime-burner, 
and then he shrank farther from his companion, trembling 
lest his question should be answered. 

“ It is a sin that grew within my own breast,” replied Ethan 
Brand, standing erect with a pride that distinguishes all en¬ 
thusiasts of his stamp; “a sin that grew nowhere else! The 
sin of an intellect that triumphed over the sense of brother¬ 
hood with man and reverence for God, and sacrificed every¬ 
thing to its own mighty claims! The only sin that deserves 
a recompense of immortal agony! Freely, were it to do 
again, would I incur the guilt. Unshrinkingly I accept the 
retribution! ” 

“ The man’s head is turned,” muttered the lime-burner to 
himself. “ He may be a sinner, like the rest of us—nothing 
more likely; but I’ll be sworn he’s a madman too.” 

Nevertheless, he felt very uncomfortable at his situation, 
alone with Ethan Brand on the wild mountain-side, and was 
right glad to hear the rough murmur of tongues and foot¬ 
steps of what seemed a pretty numerous party, stumbling 
over the stones and rustling through the under-brush. Soon 
appeared the whole lazy regiment that was wont to infest 
the village tavern, comprehending three or four individuals 
who had drunk flip beside the bar-room fire through all the 
winters, and smoked their pipes beneath the stoop through 
all the summers, since Ethan Brand’s departure. Laughing 
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boisterously and mingling all their voices together in uncere¬ 
monious talk, they now burst into the moonshine and narrow 
streaks of fire-light that illuminated the open space before 
the lime-kiln. Bertram set the door ajar again, flooding the 
spot with light, that the whole company might get a fair view 
of Ethan Brand, and he of them. 

There, among other old acquaintances, was a once ubiqui¬ 
tous man, now almost extinct, but whom we were formerly 
sure to encounter at the hotel of every thriving village 
throughout the country. It was the stage agent. The pres¬ 
ent specimen of the genus was a wilted and smoke-dried man, 
wrinkled and red-nosed, in a smartly cut brown bob-tailed 
coat, with brass buttons, who for a length of time unknown 
had kept his desk and corner in the bar-room, and was still 
puffing what seemed to be the same cigar he had lighted 
twenty years ago. He had great fame as a dry joker, though, 
perhaps, less on account of any intrinsic humor than from a 
certain flavor of brandy toddy and tobacco smoke which im¬ 
pregnated all his ideas and expressions as well as his person. 

Another well-remembered, though strangely altered, face 
was that of Lawyer Giles, as people still called him in cour¬ 
tesy—an elderly ragamuffin, in his soiled shirt sleeves and 
tow-linen trousers. The poor fellow had been attorney in 
what he called his better days—a sharp practitioner, and in 
great vogue among the village litigants; but flip, and sling, 
and toddy, and cock-tails, imbibed at all hours—morning, 
noon, and night—had caused him to slide from intellectual 
to various kinds of bodily labor, till at last, to adopt his own 
phrase, he slid into a soap vat; in other words, Giles was 
now a soap-boiler in a small way. He had come to be but 
the fragment of a human being—a part of one foot having 
been chopped off by an axe, and an entire hand torn away 
by the devilish grip of a steam-engine. A maimed and miser¬ 
able wretch he was, but one nevertheless on whom the world 
could not trample, and had no right to scorn, either in this 
or any previous stage of his misfortunes, since he had still 
kept up the courage and spirit of a man, asked nothing in 
charity, and with his one hand—and that the left one— 
fought in stern battle against want and hostile circumstances. 

Among the throng, too, came another personage, who, with 
certain points of similarity to Lawyer Giles, had many more 
of difference. It was the village doctor, a man of some fifty 
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years, whom, at an earlier period of his life, we should have 
introduced as paying a professional visit to Ethan Brand 
during the latter's supposed insanity. He was now a purpled- 
visaged, rude and brutal, yet half-gentlemanly figure, with 
something wild, ruined, and desperate in his talk and in all 
the details of his gestures and manners. Brandy possessed 
this man like an evil spirit, and made him as surly and savage 
as a wild beast, and as miserable as a lost soul; but there 
was supposed to be in him wonderful skill, such native gifts 
of healing, beyond any which medical science could impart, 
that society caught hold of him, and would not let him sink 
out of its reach. So, swaying to and fro on his horse, and 
grumbling thick accents at the bedside, he visited all the 
sick-chambers for miles about among the mountain towns, 
and sometimes raised a dying man, as it were by a miracle, 
or quite as often, no doubt, sent his patient to a grave that 
was dug many a year too soon. The doctor had an everlast- 
ing pipe in his mouth; and, as somebody said, in allusion to 
his habit of swearing, it was always alight with hell-fire. 

The three worthies pressed forward, and greeted Ethan 
Brand, earnestly inviting him to partake of the contents of a 
certain black bottle, in which, as they averred, he would find 
something far better worth seeking for than the Unpardon¬ 
able Sin. No mind which has wrought itself, by intense and 
solitary meditation, into a high state of enthusiasm can en¬ 
dure this kind of contact with low and vulgar modes of 
thought and feeling to which Ethan Brand was now subject¬ 
ed. It made him doubt, and, strange to say, it was a painful 
doubt, whether he had indeed found the Unpardonable Sin, 
and found it within himself. The whole question on which he 
had exhausted life, and more than life, looked like a delusion. 

“Leave me," he said bitterly, “ye brute beasts, that have 
made yourselves so, shrivelling up your souls with fiery 
liquors! I have done with you. Years and years ago I 
groped into your hearts and found nothing there for ray pur¬ 
pose. Get ye gone!" 

“ Why, you uncivil scoundrel! " cried the fierce doctor, “ is 
that the way you respond to the kindness of your best friends ? 
Then let me tell you the truth. You have no more found 
the Unpardonable Sin than yonder boy Joe has. You are 
but a crazy fellow—I told you so twenty years ago, and the 
fit companion of old Humphrey here." 
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He pointed to an old man, shabbily dressed, with long 
white hair, thin visage, and unsteady eyes. For some years 
past this aged person had been wandering about among the 
hills, inquiring, of all travellers whom he met, for his daugh¬ 
ter. The girl, it seemed, had gone off with a company of circus 
performers, and occasionally tidings of her came to the vil¬ 
lage, and fine stories were told of her glittering appearance 
as she rode, on horseback, in the ring or performed marvellous 
feats on the tight-rope. 

The white-haired father now approached Ethan Brand, and 
gazed unsteadily into his face. 

“ They tell me you have been all over the earth,” said he, 
wringing his hands with earnestness. “You must have seen 
my daughter, for she makes a great figure in the world, and 
everybody goes to see her. Did she send any word to her 
old father, or say when she is coming back ? ” 

Ethan Brand's eye quailed beneath the old man’s. That 
daughter, from whom he so desired a word of greeting, Ethan 
Brand had made the subject of a psychological experiment, 
and wasted and perhaps annihilated her soul in the process. 

“Yes,” murmured he, turning away from the hoary wan¬ 
derer, “it is no delusion. There is an Unpardonable Sin! " 

While these things were passing, a merry scene was going 
forward in the area of a cheerful light, beside the spring, and 
before the door of the hut. 

A number of the youth of the village, young men and girls, 
had hurried up the hill-side, impelled by curiosity to see 
Ethan Brand, the hero of so many a legend familiar to their 
childhood. Finding nothing, however, very remarkable in 
his aspect—nothing but a sunburnt wayfarer in plain garb 
and dusty shoes, who sat looking into the fire as if he fancied 
pictures among the coals, these young people speedily grew 
tired of observing him. As it happened, there was other 
amusement at hand. An old German Jew, travelling with a 
diorama on his back, was passing down the mountain road 
toward the village just as the party turned aside from it; 
and, in the hopes of eking out the profits of the day, the 
showman had kept them company to the lime-kiln. 

“Come, old Dutchman,” cried one of the young men, “let 
us see your pictures, if you can swear they are worth look- 

“Oh, yes, captain,” answered the Jew—whether as a mat- 
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ter of courtesy or craft, he styled everybody captain—“ I 
shall show you, indeed, some very superb pictures! ’’ 

So, placing the box in a proper position, he invited the 
young men and girls to look through the glass orifices of the 
machine, and proceeded to exhibit a series of the most out¬ 
rageous scratchings and daubings, as specimens of the fine 
arts, that ever an itinerant showman had the face to impose 
upon his circle of spectators. The pictures were worn out, 
—tattered, full of cracks and wrinkles, dingy with tobacco 
smoke, and otherwise in a most pitiable condition. Some 
purported to be cities, public edifices, and ruined castles 
in Europe; others represented Napoleon's battles and Nel¬ 
son’s sea fights; and in the midst of these might be seen 
a gigantic, brown, hairy hand, which might have been mis¬ 
taken for the hand of destiny, though in truth it was only 
the showman pointing his forefinger to various scenes of the 
conflict, while its owner gave historical illustrations. When, 
with much merriment at its abominable deficiency of merit, 
the exhibition was concluded, the German bade little Joe put 
his head into the box. Viewed through the magnifying 
glasses, the boy’s round rosy visage assumed the strangest 
imaginable aspect of a Titanic child, the mouth grinning 
broadly, and the eyes and every other feature overflowing 
with fun at the joke. Suddenly, however, that merry face 
turned pale, and its expression turned to horror, for this easily- 
impressed and excitable child had become sensible that the 
eyes of Ethan Brand were fixed upon him through the glass. 

“You make the little man to be afraid, captain,” said the 
German Jew, turning up the dark and strong outline of his 
visage from his stooping posture. “ But look again, and, by 
chance, I shall cause you to see something that is very fine. ’’ 

Ethan Brand gazed into the box for an instant, and then 
starting back, looked fixedly at the German. What had he 
seen? Nothing, apparently; for a curious youth, who had 
peeped in almost at the same moment, beheld only a vacant 
space of canvas. 

“I remember you now,” muttered Ethan Brand to the 
showman. 

“Ah, captain,” whispered the Jew of Nureraburg, with a 
dark smile, “ I find it to be a heavy matter in my show-box 
—this Unpardonable Sin! By my faith, captain, it has 
wearied my shoulders this day to carry it over the mountain.” 
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“Peace!" answered Ethan Brand, sternly, “or get thee 
into the furnace yonder.” 

The Jew’s exhibition had scarcely concluded when a great 
elderly dog—who seemed to be his own master, as no person 
in the company laid claim to him—saw fit to render himself 
the object of public notice. Hitherto he had shown himself 
as a very quiet, well-disposed old dog, going round from one 
to another, and, by way of being sociable, offering his rough 
head to be patted by any kindly hand that would take so 
much trouble. But now, all of a sudden, this grave and ven¬ 
erable quadruped, of his own mere motion, and without the 
slightest suggestion from anybody else, began to run round 
after his tail, which, to heighten the absurdity of the scene, 
was a great deal shorter than it should have been. Never 
was seen such headlong eagerness in pursuit of an object 
that could not possibly be attained; never was heard such a 
tremendous outbreak of growling, snarling, barking, and 
snapping, as if one end of the ridiculous brute’s body were at 
deadly and most unforgivable enmity with the other. Faster 
and faster round about went the cur, and faster and still faster 
fled the unapproachable brevity of his tail, and louder and 
fiercer grew his yells of rage, until, utterly exhausted, and as 
far from the goal as ever, the foolish old dog ceased his 
performance as suddenly as he had begun it. The next 
moment he was as quiet and respectable in his deportment, 
as when he first scraped acquaintance with the company. 

As may be supposed, the exhibition was greeted with uni¬ 
versal laughter, clapping of hands, and shouts of “ Encore! ’’ 
to which the canine performer responded by wagging all that 
there was to wag of his tail, but appeared totally unable to 
repeat his very successful effort to amuse the spectators. 

Meanwhile Ethan Brand had resumed his seat upon the log, 
and moved, it might be, by a perception of some remote 
analogy between his own case and that of this self-pursuing 
cur, he broke into the awful laugh, which, more than any 
other token, expressed the condition of his inward being. 
And at that moment the merriment of the party was at an 
end: they stood about, dreading lest the inauspicious sound 
should be reverberated around the horizon, and that moun¬ 
tain would thunder it to mountain, and so the sound be pro¬ 
longed upon their ears. Then, whispering to one another 
that it was late, that the moon was almost down, that the 
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August night was growing chill, they hurried homeward, 
leaving the lime-burner and little Joe to deal as they might 
with their unwelcome guest. 

Save for these three human beings, the open space on the 
hill-side was a solitude, set in a vast gloom of forest. Beyond 
that darksome verge, the firelights glimmered on the stately 
trunks and almost black foliage of pines, intermixed with the 
lighter verdure of sapling oaks, maples, and poplars, while 
here and there lay the gigantic corpses of trees, decaying on 
the leaf-strewn soil. And it seemed to little Joe—a timorous 
and imaginative child—that the silent forest was holding its 
breath until some fearful thing should happen. 

Ethan Brand thrust more wood into the fire, and closed 
the door of the kiln; then, looking over his shoulder at the 
lime-burner and his son, he bade, rather than advised, them 

“For myself, I cannot sleep,” said he; “I have matters 
that it concerns me to meditate upon. I will watch the fire, 
as I used te do in the old time.” 

“And call the devil out of the furnace to keep you com¬ 
pany, I suppose,” muttered Bertram, who had been making 
acquaintance with the black bottle above mentioned. “ But 
watch if you like, and call as many devils as you like! For 
my part, I shall be all the better for a snooze. Come, Joe! ” 

As the boy followed his father into the hut, he looked back 
at the wayfarer, and tears came into his eyes, for his tender 
spirit had an intuition of the bleak and terrible loneliness in 
which this man had enveloped himself. 

When they were gone, Ethan Brand sat listening to the 
crackling of the kindled wood, and looking at the spirits of 
fire that issued through the chinks of the door. These trifles, 
however, once so familiar, had but the slightest hold of his 
attention, while deep within his mind he was reviewing the 
gradual but marvellous change that had been wrought upon 
him by the .search to which he had devoted himself. He re¬ 
membered how the night dew had fallen upon him; how the 
dark forest had whispered to him; how the stars had gleamed 
upon him, a simple and loving man, watching his fire in the 
years gone by, and ever musing as it burned. He remem¬ 
bered with what tenderness, with what love and sympathy 
for mankind, and what pity for human guilt and woe he had 
first begun to contemplate those ideas which afterward be- 
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came the inspiration of his life; with what reverence he had 
then looked into the heart of man, viewing it as a temple 
originally divine, and, however desecrated, still to be held 
sacred by a brother; with what awful fear he had deprecated 
his pursuit, and prayed that the Unpardonable Sin might 
never be revealed to him. Then ensued that vast intellec¬ 
tual development, which, in its progress, disturbed the coun¬ 
terpoise between his mind and heart. 

The idea that possessed his life had operated as a means 
of education; it had raised him from the level of an unlet¬ 
tered laborer to stand on a starlight-laden eminence, whither 
the philosophers of the earth, with the love of the universe, 
might vainly strive to clamber after him. So much for the 
intellect! But where was the heart? That, indeed, had 
withered, had contracted, had hardened, had perished. It 
had ceased to partake of the universal throb. He had lost 
hold of the magnetic chain of humanity. He was no longer 
a brother-man, opening the chambers or the dungeons of our 
common nature by the key of holy sympathy, .which gave 
him a right to share in all its secrets; he was now a cold ob¬ 
server, looking on mankind as the subject of his experiment, 
and at length converting man and woman to be his puppets, 
and pulling the wires that moved them to such degrees of 
crime as were demanded for his study. 

Thus Ethan Brand became a fiend. He began to be so 
from the moment that his moral nature had ceased to keep 
the pace of improvement with his intellect. And now, as 
his highest effort and inevitable development—as the bright 
and gorgeous flower and rich, delicious fruit of his life's 
labor—he had discovered the Unpardonable Sin. 

“ What more have I to seek ? What more to achieve ? ” 
said Ethan Brand to himself. “ My task is done, and well 

Starting from the log, with a certain alacrity in his gait, 
and ascending the hillock of earth that was raised against 
the stone circumference of the lime-kiln, he thus reached the 
top of the structure. It was a space of perhaps ten feet 
across, from edge to edge, presenting a view of the upper 
surface of the immense mass of broken marble with which the 
kiln was heaped. All these innumerable blocks and frag¬ 
ments were red hot and vividly on fire, sending up great spouts 
of blue flame, which (juivcrcd aloft and danced madly, as 
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within a magic circle, and sank and rose again, with con¬ 
tinual and multitudinous activity. As the lonely man bent 
forward over this terrible body of fire, the blasting heat smote 
up against his person with a breath that, it might be supposed, 
would have scorched and shrivelled him up in a moment. 

Ethan Brand stood erect, and raised his arms on high. 
The blue flame played upon his face, and imparted the wild 
and ghastly light which alone could have suited his expres¬ 
sion ; it was that of a fiend on the verge of plunging into his 
gulf of intensest torment. 

“O Mother Earth,” cried he, “who art no more my 
mother, and into whose bosom this frame shall never be re¬ 
solved ! O mankind, whose brotherhood I have cast off, 
and trampled thy great heart beneath my feet! O stars of 
heaven, that shone on me of old, as if to light me onward 
and upward! Farewell all, and forever! Come, deadly ele¬ 
ment of fire, henceforth my familiar friend! Embrace me 
as I do thee! ” 

That night, the sound of a fearful peal of laughter rolled 
heavily through the sleep of the lime-burner and his little 
son; dim shapes of horror and anguish haunted their dreams, 
and seemed still present in the rude hovel when they opened 
their eyes to the daylight. 

“Up boy, up!" cried the lime-burner, staring about him. 
“ Thank Heaven, the night is gone; and rather than pass 
another such, I would watch my lime-kiln, wide awake, for a 
twelvemonth. This Ethan Brand, with his humbug of an Un¬ 
pardonable Sin, has done me no such favor in taking my place. ” 

He issued from the hut, followed by little Joe, who kept 
fast hold of his father's hand. The early sunshine was al¬ 
ready pouring its gold upon the mountain-tops, and though 
the valleys were still in shadow, they smiled cheerfully in the 
promise of the bright day that was hastening onward. 

The village, completely shut in by hills, which swelled 
away gently about it, looked as if it had rested peacefully in 
the hollow of the great hand of Providence. Each dwelling 
was distinctly visible; the little spires of the two churches 
pointed upward, and caught a fore-glimmering of brightness 
from the sun-gilt skies upon their weather-cocks. The tavern 
was astir, and the figure of the old smoke-dried stage agent, 
cigar in mouth, was seen beneath the stoop. Old Greylock 
was glorified with a golden cloud upon his head. 
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Scattered likewise upon the breasts of the surrounding 
mountains there were heap's of hoary mists, in fantastic shapes, 
some of them far down in the valley, others high up toward 
the summits, and still others of the same family of mist and 
clouds hovering in the golden radiance of the upper atmo¬ 
sphere. Stepping from one to another of the clouds that 
rested on the hills, and thence to the loftier brotherhood that 
sailed in the air, it seemed almost as if mortal man might 
thus ascend into the heavenly regions. Earth was so min¬ 
gled with sky that it was a day-dream to look at it. 

To supply that charm of the familiar and homely which 
nature so readily adopts into a scene like this, the stage¬ 
coach was rattling down the mountain road, and the driver 
sounding his horn, while echoes caught up the notes and in¬ 
tertwined them into a rich, varied, and elaborate harmony, 
of which the original performer could lay claim to little share. 
The great hills played a concert among themselves, each 
contributing a strain of airy sweetness. 

Little Joe's face brightened at once. 

“ Dear father,” cried he, skipping to and fro, “ that strange 
man is gone, and the sky and the mountains all seem glad of it!” 

“ Yes,” growled the lime-burner, with an oath, “ but he has 
let the fire go down, and no thanks to him if five hundred 
bushels of lime are not spoilt. If I catch the fellow here¬ 
abouts again, I shall feel like tossing him into the furnace! ” 

With his long pole in his hand, he ascended to the top of 
the kiln. After a moment’s pause, he called to his son— 

“Come up here, Joe! ” said he. 

So little Joe ran up the hillock and stood by his father’s 
side. The marble was burnt into perfect, snow-white lime. 
But, on its surface, in the midst of the circle—snow-white 
too, and thoroughly converted into lime—lay a human skele¬ 
ton, in the attitude of a person who, after long toil, lies down 
to a long repose. Within the ribs—strange to say—was the 
shape of a human heart. 

“ Was the fellow’s heart made of marble ? ” cried Bertram, 
in some perplexity at this phenomenon. “ At any rate, it is 
burnt into what is called special good lime; and, taking all 
the bones together, my kiln is half a bushel the richer by him.” 

So saying, the rude lime-burner lifted his pole, and letting 
it fall upon the skeleton, the relics of Ethan Brand were 
crumbled into fragments. 
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THE LIFTED VEIL 

By Georg* Eliot 

Famoui Stmn Scries 

To many of the readere of George Eliot’s works, The Lifted Veil will 
present itself in thenanire of a surprise. Appearing anonymously, it fore¬ 
shadowed, with its mystery and occult suggestion, the prominence that clair¬ 
voyance and hypnotism would attain as factors in the literary work of a 
later generation. From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


The time of my end approaches. I have lately been 
subject to attacks of angina pectoris; and in the ordinary 
course of things, my physician tells me, I may hope that 
my life will not be protracted many months. Unless I am 
cursed with an exceptional physical constitution, as I am 
cursed with an exceptional mental character, I shall not much 
longer groan under the wearisome burthen of this earthly ex¬ 
istence. If it were to be otherwise—if I were to live on to 
the age most men desire and provide for—I should have 
known whether the miseries of delusive expectation can out¬ 
weigh the miseries of true prevision. For I foresee when I 
shall die, and everything that will happen in my last moments. 

Just a month from this day, on the aoth of September, 
1850, I shall be sitting in this chair, in this study, at ten 
o’clock at night, longing to die, weary of incessant insight 
and foresight, without delusions and without hope. 

Just as I am watching a tongue of blue flame rising in the 
fire and my lamp is burning low, .the horrible contraction will 
begin at my chest. I shall only have time to reach the bell and 
pull it violently, before the sense of suffocation will come. 
No one will answer my bell. I know why. My two servants 
are lovers, and will have quarrelled. My housekeeper will 
have rushed out of the house in a fury, two hours before, 
hoping that Perry will believe she has gone to drown herself. 
Perry is alarmed at last, and is gone out after her. The little 
scullery-maid is asleep on a bench—she never answers the 
bell; it does not wake her. The sense of suffocation in¬ 
creases ; my lamp goes out with a horrible stench; I make a 
great effort, and snatch at the bell again. I long for life, 
and there is no help. I thirsted for the unknown; the thirst 
is gone. O God, let me stay with the known, and be weary 
of it, I am content. Agony of pain and suffocation—and all 
the while the earth, the fields, the pebbly brook at the bottom 
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of the rookery, the fresh scent after the rain, the light of the 
morning through my chamber-window, the warmth of the 
hearth after the frosty air—will darkness close over them 
forever ? 

Darkness—darkness—no pain—nothing but darkness; but 
I am passing on and on through the darkness; my thought 
stays in the darkness, but always with a sense of moving 
onward. , 

Before that time comes, I wish to use my last hours of ease 
and strength in telling the strange story of my experience. 
I have never fully unbosomed myself to any human being; I 
have never been encouraged to trust much in the sympathy 
of my fellow-men. But we have all a chance of meeting 
with some pity, some tenderness, some charity, when we are 
dead; it is the living only who cannot be forgiven—the living 
only from whom men’s indulgence and reverence are held 
off, like the rain by the hard east wind. While the heart 
beats, bruise it—it is your only opportunity; while the eye 
can still turn toward you with moist, timid entreaty, freeze it 
with an icy, unanswering gaze; while the ear, that delicate 
messenger to the inmost sanctuary of the soul, can still take 
in the tones of kindness, put it off with hard civility, or sneer¬ 
ing compliment, or envious affectation of indifference; while 
the creative brain can still throb with the sense of injustice, 
with the yearning for brotherly recognition—make haste— 
oppress it with your ill-considered judgments, your trivial 
comparisons, your careless misrepresentations. The heart 
will by and by be still— ubi sceva indignatio ulterius cor lacerare 
nequit;* the eye will cease to entreat; the ear will be deaf; 
the brain will have ceased from all wants as well as from all 
work. Then your charitable speeches may find vent; then 
you may remember and pity the toil and the struggle and the 
failure; then you may give due honor to the work achieved; 
then you may find extenuation for errors, and may consent 
to bury them. 

That is a trivial schoolboy text; why do I dwell on it ? It 
has little reference to me, for I shall leave no works behind 
me for men to honor. I have no near relatives who will 
make up, by weeping over my grave, for the wounds they 
inflicted on me when I was among them. It is only the story 

• Inscription on Swift's tombstone. 
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of my life that will perhaps win a little more sympathy from 
strangers when I am dead, than I ever believed it would ob¬ 
tain from my friends while I was living. 

My childhood perhaps seems happier to me than it really 
was, by contrast with ail the after-years. For then the cur¬ 
tain of the future was as impenetrable to me as to other chil¬ 
dren ; I had all their delight in the present hour, their sweet 
indefinite hopes for the morrow; and I had a tender mother. 
Even now, after the dreary lapse of long years, a slight trace 
of sensation accompanies the remembrance of her caress as 
she held me on her knee—her arms round my little body, her 
cheek pressed on mine. I had a complaint of the eyes that 
made me blind for a little while, and she kept me on her 
knee from morning till night. That unequalled love soon 
vanished out of my life, and even to my childish conscious¬ 
ness it was as if that life had become more chill. I rode 
my little white pony, with the groom by my side as before, 
but there were no loving eyes looking at me as I mounted, 
no glad arms opened to me when I came back. 

Perhaps I missed my mother’s love more than most children 
of seven or eight would have done, to whom the other pleasures 
of life remained as before; for I was certainly a very sensitive 
child. I remember, still, the mingled trepidation and delicious 
excitement with which I was affected by the tramping of the 
horses on the pavement in the echoing stables, by the loud 
resonance of the grooms’ voices, by the booming bark of the 
dogs as my father’s carriage thundered under the archway 
of the courtyard, by the din of the gong as it gave notice of 
luncheon and dinner. The measured tramp of soldiery which 
I sometimes heard—for my father’s house lay near a county 
town where there were large barracks—made me sob and 
tremble; and yet, when they were gone past, I longed for 
them to come back again. 

I fancy my father thought me an odd child, and had little 
fondness for me; though he was very careful in fulfilling 
what he regarded as a parent’s duties. But he was already 
past the middle of life, and I was not his only son. My 
mother had been his second wife, and he was five-and-forty 
when he married her. He was a firm, unbending, intensely 
orderly man, in root and stem a banker, but with a flourish¬ 
ing graft of the active landholder, aspiring to county influ¬ 
ence; one of those people who are always like themselves 
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from day to day, who are uninfluenced by the weather, and 
neither know melancholy nor high spirits. 

I held him in great awe, and appeared more timid and sensi¬ 
tive in his presence than at other times; a circumstance which, 
perhaps, helped to confirm him in the intention to educate me 
on a different plan from the prescriptive one with which he had 
complied in the case of my elder brother, already a tall youth 
at Eton. My brother was to be his representative and suc¬ 
cessor; he must go to Eton and Oxford, for the sake of mak¬ 
ing connections, of course; my father was not a man to un¬ 
derrate the bearing of Latin satirists or Greek dramatists 
on the attainment of an aristocratic position. But, intrinsi¬ 
cally, he had slight esteem for “those dead but sceptred 
spirits;" having qualified himself for forming an independent 
opinion by reading Potter’s /Eschylus, and dipping into 
Francis’ Horace. To this negative view he added a posi¬ 
tive one, derived from a recent connection with mining spec¬ 
ulations; namely, that a scientific education was the really 
useful training for a younger son. Moreover, it was clear 
that a shy, sensitive boy like me was not ht to encounter the 
rough experience of a public school. Mr. Letherall had said 
so very decidedly. 

Mr. Letherall was a large man in spectacles, who one day 
took my small head between his large hands, and pressed it 
here and there in an exploratory, suspicious manner—then 
placed each of his great thumbs on my temples, and pushed 
me a little way from him, and stared at me with glittering 
spectacles. The contemplation appeared to displease him, 
for he frowned sternly, and said to my father, drawing his 
thumbs across my eyebrows— 

“The deficiency is there, sir—there; and here," he added, 
touching the upper sides of my head, “ here is the excess. 
That must be brought out, sir, and this must be laid to sleep.” 

1 was in a state of tremor, partly at the vague idea that I 
was the object of reprobation, partly in the agitation of my 
first hatred—hatred of this big, spectacled man, who pulled 
my head about as if he wanted to buy and cheapen it. 

I am not aware how much Mr. Letherall had to do with the 
system afterward adopted toward me, but it was presently clear 
that private tutors, natural history, science, and the modem 
languages were the appliances by which the defects of my 
organization were to be remedied. I was very stupid about 
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machines, so I was to be greatly occupied with them; I had 
no memory for classification, so it was particularly necessary 
that I should study systematic zoology and botany; I was 
hungry for human deeds and human emotions, so I was to 
be plentifully crammed with the mechanical powers, the ele¬ 
mentary bodies, and the phenomena of electricity and mag¬ 
netism. A better-constituted boy would certainly have profited 
under my intelligent tutors, with their scientific apparatus; 
and would, doubtless, have found the phenomena of elec- < 
tricity and magnetism as fascinating as I was assured they 
were. As it was, I could have paired off, for ignorance of 
whatever was taught me, with the worst Latin scholar that 
was ever turned out of a classical academy. 

I read Plutarch, and Shakespeare, and Don Quixote on the 
sly, and supplied myself in that way with wandering thoughts, 
while my tutor was assuring me that “ an improved man, as 
distinguished from an ignorant one, was a man who knew the 
reason why water ran down-hill.” 1 had no desire to be this 
improved man; I was glad of the running water; 1 could 
watch it and listen to it gurgling among the pebbles, and bath¬ 
ing the bright green water-plants, by the hour together. I 
did not want to know why\\. ran; I had perfect confidence 
that there were good reasons for what was so very beautiful. 

There is no need to dwell on this part of my life. I have 
said enough to indicate that my nature was of the sensitive, 
unpractical order, and that it grew up in an uncongenial 
medium, which could never foster it into happy, healthy de¬ 
velopment. 

When 1 was sixteen I was sent to Geneva to complete 
my course of education; and the change was a very happy 
one to me, for the first sight of the Alps, with the setting 
sun on them, as we descended the Jura, seemed to me 
like an entrance into heaven; and the three years of my 
life there were spent in a perpetual sense of exaltation, as if 
from a draught of delicious wine, at the presence of nature 
in all her awful loveliness. 

You will think, perhaps, that I must have been a poet, 
from this early sensibility to nature. But my lot was not 
so happy as that. A poet pours forth his song, and believes 
in the listening ear and answering soul to which his song 
will be floated sooner or later. But the poet’s sensibility 
without hiy voice—the poet’s sensibility that finds no vent 
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but in silent tears on the sunny bank, when the noonday 
light sparkles on the water, or in an inward shudder at the 
sound of harsh human tones, the sight of a cold human eye— 
this dumb passion brings with it a fatal solitude of soul in 
the society of one’s fellow-men. 

My least solitary moments were those in which I pushed 
off in my boat, at evening, toward the centre of the lake; it 
seemed to me that the sky, and the glowing mountain-tops, 
and the wide blue water, surrounded me with a cherishing 
love such as no human face had shed on me since my 
mother's love had vanished out of my life. I used to do as 
Jean Jacques did—lie down in my boat and let it glide where 
it would, while I looked up at the departing glow leaving one 
mountain-top after the other, as if the prophet’s chariot of 
fire were passing over them on its way to the home of light. 
Then, when the white summits were all sad and corpse-like, 
I had to push homeward, for I was under careful surveillance, 
and was allowed no late wanderings. 

This disposition, of mine, was not favorable to the for¬ 
mation of intimate friendships among the numerous youths, 
of my own age, who are always to be found studying at Gen¬ 
eva. Yet I made onr such friendship; and, singularly enough, 
it was with a youth whose intellectual tendencies were the 
very reverse of my own. I shall call him Charles Meunier; 
his real surname—an English one, for he was of English 
extraction—having since become celebrated. He was an 
orphan, who lived on a pittance while he pursued the medi¬ 
cal studies for which he had a special genius. Strange! that 
with my vague mind, susceptible and unobservant, hating 
inquiry and given up to contemplation, I should have been 
drawn toward a youth whose strongest passion was science. 
But the bond was not an intellectual one; it came from a 
source that can happily blend the stupid with the brilliant, 
the dreamy with the practical: it came from community of 

Charles was poor and ugly, derided by Genevese gamins, 
and not acceptable in drawing-rooms. I saw that he 
was isolated, as I was, though from a different cause, and, 
stimulated by a sympathetic resentment, I made timid ad¬ 
vances toward him. It is enough to say that there sprang 
up as much comradeship between us as our different habits 
would allow; and, in Charles' rare holidays, we went up the 
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Sal^ve together or took the boat to Vevay, while I listened, 
dreamily, to the monologues in which he unfolded his bold 
conceptions of future experiment and discovery. I mingled 
them confusedly, in my thought, with glimpses of blue water 
and delicate floating cloud, with the notes of birds and the 
distant glitter of the glacier. He knew quite well that my 
mind was half-absent, yet he liked to talk to me in this way; 
for don’t we talk of our hopes and our projects even to dogs 
and birds, when they love us ? I have mentioned this one 
friendship, because of its connection with a strange and terri¬ 
ble scene which I shall have to narrate in my subsequent life. 

This happier life at Geneva was put an end to by a severe 
illness, which is partly a blank to me, partly a time of dimly 
remembered suffering, with the presence of my father by my 
bed from time to time. 'Fhen came the languid monotony 
of convalescence, the days gradually breaking into variety 
and distinctness as my strength enabled me to take longer 
and longer drives. On one of these more vividly remembered 
days, my father said to me, as he sat beside my sofa, 

“When you are quite well enough to travel, Latimer, I 
shall take you home with me. The journey will amuse you 
and do you good, for I shall go through the Tyrol and Aus¬ 
tria, and you will see many new places. Our neighbors, the 
Filmores, are come; Alfred will join us at Basle, and we shall 

all go together to Vienna, and back by Prague-’’ 

My father was called away before he had finished his sen¬ 
tence, and he left my mind resting on the word Prague, with a 
strange sense that a new and wondrous scene was breaking 
upon me; a city under the broad sunshine, that seemed to me as 
if it were the summer sunshine of a long-past century arrested 
in its course—unrefreshed for ages by the dews of night or the 
rushing rain-cloud; scorching the dusty, weary, time-eaten 
grandeur of a people doomed to live on, in the stale repeti¬ 
tion of memories, like deposed and superannuated kings in 
their regal gold-inwoven tatters. The city looked so thirsty 
that the broad river seemed to me a sheet of metal; and the 
blackened statues, as I passed under their blank gaze, along 
the unending bridge, with their ancient garments and their 
saintly crowns, seemed to me the real inhabitants and owners 
of this place, while the busy, trivial men and women, hurry¬ 
ing to and fro, were a swarm of ephemeral visitants infesting 
it for a day- It is such grim, stony beings as these, I thought. 
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who are the fathers of ancient faded children, in those tanned, 
time-fretted dwellings that crowd the steep before me; who 
pay their court in the worn and crumbling pomp of the palace 
which stretches its monotonous length on the height; who 
worship wearily in the stifling air of the churches, urged 
by no fear or hope, but compelled by their doom to be ever 
old and undying, to live on in the rigidity of habit, as they 
live on in perpetual midday, without the repose of night or 
the new birth of morning. 

A stunning clang of metal suddenly thrilled through me, 
and 1 became conscious of the objects in my room again; 
one of the fire-irons had fallen as Pierre opened the door to 
bring me my draught. My heart was palpitating violently, 
and I begged Pierre to leave my draught beside me; I would 
take it presently. 

As soon as I was alone again, 1 began to ask myself whether 
I had been sleeping. Was this a dream—this wonderfully 
distinct vision—minute in its distinctness down to a patch of 
rainbow light on the pavement, transmitted through a colored 
lamp in the shape of a star—of a strange city, quite unfamiliar 
to my imagination ? I had seen no picture of Prague; it lay 
in my mind as a mere name, with vaguely remembered his¬ 
torical associations—ill-defined memories of imperial gran¬ 
deur and religious wars. 

Nothing of this sort had ever occurred in my dreaming ex¬ 
perience before, for I had often been humiliated because my 
dreams were only saved from being utterly disjointed and 
commonplace by the frequent terrors of nightmare. But I 
could not believe that I had been asleep, for I remembered 
distinctly the gradual breaking-in of the vision upon me, like 
the new images in a dissolving view, or the growing distinct¬ 
ness of the landscape as the sun lifts up the veil of the morn¬ 
ing mist. And while I was conscious of this incipient vision, 
1 was also conscious that Pierre came to tell my father Mr. 
Filmore was waiting for him, and that my father hurried out 
of the room. 

No, it was not a dream; was it—the thought was full of 
tremulous exultation—was it the poet’s nature in me, hitherto 
only a troubled yearning sensibility, now manifesting itself 
suddenly as spontaneous creation ? Surely it was in this 
way that Homer saw the plain of Troy, that Dante saw 
the abodes of the departed, that Milton saw the earthward 
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flight of the Tempter. Was it that my illness had wrought 
some happy change in my organization—given a firmer ten¬ 
sion to my nerves—carried off some dull obstruction ? I 
had often read of such effects—in works of fiction, at least. 
Nay, in genuine biographies I had read of the subtilizing 
or exalting influence of some diseases on the mental powers. 
Uid not Novalis feel his inspiration intensified under the 
progress of consumption ? 

When my mind had dwelt for some time on this blissful 
idea, it seemed to me that I might perhaps test it by an ex¬ 
ertion of my will. The vision had begun when my father 
was speaking of our gofng to Prague. I did not for a moment 
believe it was really a representation of that city; I believed 
—I hoped it was a picture that my newly liberated genius 
had painted in fiery haste, with the colors snatched from lazy 
memory. Suppose I were to fix my mind on some other 
place—Venice, for example, which was far more familiar to 
my imagination than Prague; perhaps the same sort of result 
would follow. I concentrated my thought on Venice; I stim¬ 
ulated my imagination with poetic memories, and strove to 
feel myself present in Venice, as I had felt myself present in 
Prague. But in vain. I was only coloring the Canaletto en¬ 
gravings that hung in my old bedroom at home; the picture 
was a shifting one, my mind wandering uncertainly in search 
of more vivid images; I could see no accident of form or 
shadow without conscious labor after the necessary condi¬ 
tions. It was all prosaic effort, not rapt passivity, such as I 
had experienced half an hour before. I was discouraged; 
but I remembered that inspiration was fitful. 

For several days I was in a state of excited expectation, 
watching for a recurrence of my new gift. I sent my thoughts 
ranging over my world of knowledge, in the hope that they 
would find some object which would send a reawakening vi¬ 
bration through my slumbering genius. But no; my world 
remained as dim as ever, and that flash of strange light re¬ 
fused to come again, though I watched for it with palpitating 
eagerness. 

My father accompanied me every day in drives and, grad¬ 
ually, lengthening walks as my strength increased; and, 
one evening, he had agreed to come and fetch me at 
twelve the next day, that we might go together to select 
a musical box and other purchases rigorously demanded 
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of a rich Englishman visiting Geneva. He was one of the 
most punctual of men and bankers, and I was always ner¬ 
vously anxious to be quite ready for. him at the appointed 
time. But, to my surprise, at a quarter past twelve he had 
not appeared. I felt all the impatience of a convalescent 
who has nothing particular to do, and who has just taken a 
tonic in the prospect of immediate exercise that would carry 
off the stimulus. 

Unable to sit still and reserve my strength, I walked up 
and down the room, looking out on the current of the Rhone, 
just where it leaves the dark blue lake, but thinking all the 
while of the possible causes that could detain my father. 

Suddenly I was conscious that my father was in the room, 
but not alone; there were two persons with him. Strange! 
1 had heard no footstep, I had not seen the door open; but I 
saw my father, and, at his right hand, our neighbor Mrs. Fil- 
raore, whom I remembered very well, though I had not seen 
her for five years. She was a commonplace middle-aged 
woman, in silk and cashmere; but the lady, on the left of my 
father, was not more than twenty, a tall, slim, willowy figure, 
with luxuriant blond hair, arranged in cunning braids and 
folds that looked almost too massive for the slight figure and 
the small-featured, thin-lipped face they crowned. But the 
face had not a girlish expression; the features were sharp, 
the pale gray eyes at once acute, restless, and sarcastic. 
They were fixed on me in half-smiling curiosity, and I felt a 
painful sensation as if a sharp wind were cutting me. The 
pale green dress, and the green leaves that seemed to form a 
border about her pale blond hair, made me think of a Water- 
Nixie—for my mind was full of German lyrics, and this pale, 
fatal-eyed woman, with the green weeds, looked like a birth 
from some cold sedgy stream, the daughter of an aged river. 

“ Well, Latimer, you thought me long,” my father said- 

But, while the last word was in my ears, the group van¬ 
ished, and there was nothing between me and the Chinese 
folding-screen that stood before the door. I was cold and 
trembling; I could only totter forward and throw myself 
on the sofa. This strange new power had manifested itself 
again. But was it a power ? Might it not rather be a 
disease—a sort of intermittent delirium, concentrating my 
energy of brain into moments of unhealthy activity, and leav¬ 
ing my saner hours all the more barren ? I felt a dizzy sense 
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of unreality in what my eye rested on; I grasped the bell 
convulsively, like one trying to free himself from nightmare, 
and rang it twice. Pierre came with a look of alarm in his 

“ Monsieur ne se trouve pas bien 1 ” he said anxiously. 

“I’m tired of waiting, Pierre,” I said, as distinctly and 
emphatically as I could, like a man determined to be sober 
in spite of wine; “ I’m afraid something has happened to my 
father—he’s usually so punctual. Run to the Hdtel des 
Bergues and see if he is there.” 

Pierre left the room at once, with a soothing “Bien, mon¬ 
sieur,” and I felt the better for this scene of simple, waking 
prose. Seeking to calm myself still further, I went into my 
bedroom, adjoining the salon, and opened a case of eau-de- 
Cologne, took out a bottle, went through the process of tak¬ 
ing out the cork very neatly, and then rubbed the reviving 
spirit over my hands and forehead, and under my nostrils, 
drawing a new deiight from the scent because I had procured 
it by slow details of labor, and by no strange sudden mad¬ 
ness. Already I had begun to taste something of the horror 
that belongs to the lot of a human being whose nature is not 
adjusted to simple human conditions. 

Still enjoying the scent, I returned to the salon, but it was 
not unoccupied, as it had been before I left it. In front of 
the Chinese folding-screen was my father, with Mrs. Fil- 
more on his right hand, and on his left—the slim blond¬ 
haired girl, with the keen face and the keen eyes fixed on me 
in half-smiling curiosity. 

“ Well, Latimer, you thought me long,” my father said- 

I heard no more, felt no more, till I became conscious that 
I was lying, with my head low, on the sofa—Pierre and my 
father by my side. As soon as I was thoroughly revived, my 
father left the room, and presently returned, saying— 

“ I’ve been to tell the ladies how you are, Latimer. They 
were waiting in the next room. We shall put off our shop¬ 
ping expedition to-day.” 

Presently he said, “ That young lady is Bertha Grant, Mrs. 
Filmore’s orphan niece. Filmore has adopted her, and she 
lives with them, so you will have her for a neighbor when we 
go home—perhaps for a near relation; for there is a tender¬ 
ness between her and Alfred, I suspect, and I should be 
gratified by the match, since Filmore means to provide for 
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her in every way as if she were his daughter. It had not 
occurred to me, that you knew nothing about her living with 
the Filmores.” 

He made no further allusion to the fact of my having 
fainted at the moment of seeing her, and I would not for the 
world have told him the reason. I shrank from the idea of 
disclosing to any one what might be regarded as a pitiable 
peculiarity, most of all from betraying it to my father, who 
would have suspected my sanity ever after. 

I do not mean to dwell with particularity on the details 
of my experience. I have described these two cases at length, 
because they had definite, clearly traceable results in my 
after lot. 

Shortly after this last occurrence—I think the very next 
day—I began to be aware of a phase in my abnormal sensi¬ 
bility, to which, from the languid and slight nature of my 
intercourse with others since my illness, I had not been alive 
before. This was the obtrusion on my mind of the mental 
process going forward in first one person, and then another, 
with whom I happened to be in contact. The vagrant, friv¬ 
olous ideas and emotions of some uninteresting acquaintance 
—Mrs. Filmore, for example—would force themselves on my 
consciousness like an importunate, ill-played musical instru¬ 
ment or the loud activity of an imprisoned insect. But this 
unpleasant sensibility was fitful, and left me moments of rest, 
when the souls of my companions were once more shut out 
from me, and I felt a relief such as silence brings to wearied 

I might have believed this importunate insight to be merely 
a diseased activity of the imagination, but that my prevision, 
of incalculable words and actions, proved it to have a fixed 
relation to the mental process in other minds. But this 
superadded consciousness, wearying and annoying enough 
when it urged on me the trivial experience of indifferent 
people, became an intense pain and grief when it seemed to 
be opening to me the souls of those who were in a close re¬ 
lation to me; when the rational talk, the graceful attentions, 
the wittily turned phrases, and the kindly deeds, which used 
to make the web of their characters, were seen as if thrust 
asunder by a microscopic vision, that showed all the inter¬ 
mediate frivolities, all the suppressed egoism, all the strug¬ 
gling chaos of puerilities, meanness, vague capricious mem- 
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ones, and indolent make-shift thoughts, on which human 
words and deeds lie like leaflets covering a fermenting heap. 

At Basle we were joined by my brother Alfred, now a 
handsome, self-confident, man of six-and-twenty—a thorough 
contrast to my fragile, nervous, ineffectual self. I believe I 
was held to have a sort of half-womanish, half-ghostly beauty; 
for the portrait-painters, who are thick as weeds at Geneva, 
had often asked me to sit to them, and I had been the model 
of a dying minstrel in a fancy picture. But I thoroughly 
disliked my own physique, and nothing but the belief that it 
was a condition of poetic genius would have reconciled me 
to it. That brief hope was quite fled, and I now saw in my 
face nothing but the stamp of a morbid organization, framed 
for passive suffering—too feeble for the sublime resistance of 
poetic production. 

Alfred, from whom I had been almost constantly sepa¬ 
rated, and who, in his present stage of character and ap¬ 
pearance, came before me as a perfect stranger, was bent 
on being extremely friendly and brother-like to me. He 
bad the superficial kindness of a good-humored, self-satis¬ 
fied nature, that fears no rivalry, and has encountered no 
contrarieties. I am not sure that my disposition was good 
enough for me to have been quite free from envy toward him, 
even if our desires had not clashed, and if I had been in the 
healthy human condition which admits of generous confidence 
and charitable construction. There must always have been 
an antipathy between our natures. As it was, he became in 
a few weeks an object of intense hatred to me; and when he 
entered the room, still more when he spoke, it was as if a 
sensation of grating metal had set my teeth on edge. My 
diseased consciousness was more intensely and continually 
occupied with his thoughts and emotions, than with those of. 
any other person who came in my way. I was perpetually 
exasperated with the petty promptings of his conceit and his 
love of patronage, with his self-complacent belief in Bertha 
Grant’s passion for him, with his half-pitying contempt for 
me—seen not in the ordinary indications of intonation, phrase 
or slight action, which an acute and suspicious mind is on 
the watch for, but in all their naked, skinless complication. 

For we were rivals, and our desires clashed, though he was 
not aware of it. I have said nothing, yet, of the effect Bertha 
Grant produced in me on a nearer acquaintance. That effect 
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was chiefly determined by the fact that she made the only 
exception, among all the human beings about me, to my un- 
happy gift of insight. About Bertha I was always in a state 
of uncertainty; I could watch the expression of her face, and 
speculate on its meaning; I could ask for her opinion with 
the real interest of ignorance; I could listen for her words 
and watch for her smile with hope and fear; she had for me 
the fascination of an unravelled destiny. I say it was this 
fact that chiefly determined the strong effect she produced 
on me; for, in the abstract, no womanly character could seem 
to have less affinity for that of a shrinking, romantic, pas¬ 
sionate youth than Bertha’s. She was keen, sarcastic, un¬ 
imaginative, prematurely cynical—remaining critical and un¬ 
moved in the most impressive scenes—inclined to dissect all 
my favorite poems, and especially contemptuous toward the 
German lyrics which were my pet literature at that time. 

To this moment I am unable to define my feeling toward her; 
it was not ordinary boyish admiration, for she was the very 
opposite, even to the color of her hair, of the ideal woman 
who still remained to me the type of loveline.ss; and she was 
without that enthusiasm for the great and good, which, even 
at the moment of her strongest dominion over me, I should 
have declared to be the highest element of character. 

But there is no tyranny more complete than that which a self- 
centred negative nature exercises over a morbidly sensitive 
nature, perpetually craving sympathy and support. The most 
independent people feel the effect of a man’s silence in 
heightening their value for his opinion—feel an additional 
triumph in conquering the reverence of a critic habitually 
captious arid satirical; no wonder, then, that an enthusiastic, 
self-distrusting youth should watch and wait before the closed 
secret of a sarcastic woman’s face, as if it were the shrine of 
the doubtfully benignant deity who ruled his destiny. For a 
young enthusiast is unable to imagine the total negation in 
another mind of the emotions which are stirring his own; 
they may be feeble, latent, inactive, he thinks, but they are 
there—they may be called forth. Sometimes, in moments of 
happy hallucination, he believes they may be there in all the 
greater strength, because he sees no outward sign of them. 
And this effect, as I have intimated, was heightened to its 
utmost intensity in me, because Bertha was the only being 
who remained for me in the mysterious seclusion of soul that 
renders such youthful delusion possible. 
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Doubtless there was another sort of fascination at work— 
that subtle physical attraction which delights in cheating our 
psychological predictions, and in compelling the men who 
paint sylphs to fall in love with some ipfiat ct brave femme, 
heavy-heeled and freckled. 

Bertha’s behavior toward me was such as to encourage all 
my illusions, to heighten my boyish passion, and make me 
more and more dependent on her smiles. Looking back, with 
my present wretched knowledge, I conclude that her vanity 
and love of power were intensely gratified by the belief that 
I had fainted, on first seeing her, purely from the strong im¬ 
pression her person had produced on me. The most prosaic 
woman likes to believe herself the object of a violent, a poetic 
passion; and, without a grain of romance in her, Bertha had 
that spirit of intrigue which gave piquancy to the idea, that 
the brother of the man she meant to marry was dying with 
love and jealousy for her sake. That she meant to marry my 
brother,was what, at that time, I did not believe; for though he 
was assiduous in his attentions to her, and I knew well enough 
that both he and my father had made up their minds to this 
result, there was not yet an understood engagement. There 
had been no explicit declaration; and Bertha habitually, 
while she flirted with my brother, and accepted his homage 
in a way that implied to him a thorough recognition of its 
intention, made me believe, by the subtlest looks and phrases 
—feminine nothings which could never be quoted against her 
—that he was really the object of her secret ridicule; that 
she thought him, as I did, a coxcomb, whom she would have 
pleasure in disappointing. 

Me she openly petted in my brother’s presence, as if I 
were too young and sickly ever to be thought of as a lover; 
and that was the view he took of me. But I believe she 
must, inwardly, have delighted in the tremors into which she 
threw me by the coaxing way in which she patted my curls, 
while she laughed at my quotations. Such caresses were 
always given in the presence of our friends; for when we 
were alone together, she affected a much greater distance 
toward me, and now and then took the opportunity, by 
words or slight actions, to stimulate my foolish timid hope 
that she really preferred me. And why should she not fol¬ 
low her inclination ? I was not in so advantageous a posi¬ 
tion as my brother, but I had fortune, I was not a year 
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younger than she was, and she was an heiress, who would 
soon be of age to decide for herself. 

The fluctuations of hope and fear, confined to this one 
channel, made each day in her presence a delicious torment. 
There was one deliberate act of hers which especially helped 
to intoxicate me. When we were at Vienna her twentieth 
birthday occurred, and, as she was very fond of ornaments, 
we all took the opportunity of the splendid jewellers’ shops, 
in that Teutonic Paris, to purchase her a birthday present 
of jewelry. Mine, naturally, was the least expensive; it was 
an opal ring—the opal was my favorite stone, because it 
seems to blush and turn pale as if it had a soul. I told 
Bertha so when I gave it her, and said that it was an em¬ 
blem of the poetic nature, changing with the changing light 
of heaven and of woman’s eyes. 

In the evening she appeared elegantly dressed, and wear¬ 
ing conspicuously all the birthday presents except mine. I 
looked eagerly at her fingers, but saw no opal. I had no op¬ 
portunity of noticing this to her during the evening; but the 
next day, when I found her seated near the window alone, 
after breakfast, I said, “ You scorn to wear my poor opal. I 
should have remembered that you despised poetic natures, 
and should have given you coral, or turquoise, or some other 
opaque unresponsive stone." “Do I despise it?” she an¬ 
swered, taking hold of a delicate gold chain which she al¬ 
ways wore round her neck, and drawing out the end from 
her bosom with my ring hanging to it; “ it hurts me a little, 
I can tell you," she said, with her usual dubious smile, “to 
wear it in that secret place; and since your poetical nature is 
so stupid as to prefer a more public position, I shall not endure 
the pain any longer.” 

She took off the ring from the chain and put it on her 
finger, smiling still, while the blood rushed to my cheeks, 
and I could not trust myself to say a word of entreaty that 
she would keep the ring where it was before. 

I was completely fooled by this, and for two days shut 
myself up in my own room, whenever Bertha was absent, that 
I might intoxicate myself afresh with the thought of this scene 
and all it implied. 

I should mention that during these two months—which 
seemed a long life to me from the novelty and intensity of 
the pleasures and pains I underwent—my diseased participa- 
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tion in other people's consciousness continued to torment me; 
now it was my father, and now my brother, now Mrs. Filmore or 
her husband and now our German courier, whose* stream of 
thought rushed upon me like a ringing in the ears not to be got 
rid of, though it allowed my own impulses and ideas to continue 
their uninterrupted course. It was like a preternaturally height¬ 
ened sense of hearing, making audible to one a roar of sounds 
where others find perfect stillness. The weariness and disgust 
of this involuntary intrusion into other souls was counteracted 
only by my ignorance of Bertha, and my growing passion for 
her; a passion enormously stimulated, if not produced, by 
that ignorance. She was my oasis of mystery in the dreary 
desert of knowledge. 

I had never allowed my diseased condition to betray itself, 
or to drive me into any unusual speech or action, except once, 
when, in a moment of peculiar bitterness against my brother, 
I had forestalled some words which I knew he was going to 
utter—a clever observation, which he had prepared before¬ 
hand. He had occasionally a slightly affected hesitation in 
his speech; and, when he paused an instant after the second 
word, my impatience and jealousy impelled me to continue 
the speech for him, as if it were something we had both 
learned by rote. He colored and looked astonished, as well 
as annoyed; and the words had no sooner escaped my lips 
than I felt a shock of alarm lest such an anticipation of words 
—very far from being words, of course, easy to divine— 
should have betrayed me as an exceptional being, a sort of 
quiet energumen, whom every one, Bertha above all, would 
shudder at and avoid. But I magnified, as usual, the im¬ 
pression any word or deed of mine could produce on others; 
for no one gave any sign of having noticed my interruption 
as more than a rudeness, to be forgiven me on the score of 
my feeble, nervous condition. 

While this superadded consciousness of the actual was al¬ 
most constant with me, I had never had a recurrence of that 
distinct prevision which I have described in relation to my 
first interview with Bertha; and I was waiting, with eager 
curiosity, to know whether or not my vision of Prague would 
prove to have been an instance of the same kind. 

A few days after the incident of the opal ring, we were pay¬ 
ing one of our frequent visits to the Lichtenberg Palace. I 
could never look at many pictures in succession; for pictures. 
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when they are at all powerful, affect me so strongly that one or 
two exhaust all my capability of contemplation. This morn¬ 
ing I had been looking at Giorgione's picture of the cruel-eyed 
woman, said to be a likeness of Lucrezia Borgia. I had stood 
long alone before it, fascinated by the terrible reality of that 
cunning, relentless face, till I felt a strange poisoned sensa¬ 
tion, as if I had long been inhaling a fatal odor, and was just 
beginning to be conscious of its effects. Perhaps, even then, 
I should not have moved away, if the rest of the party had 
not returned to this room and announced that they were 
going to the Belvedere Gallery to settle a bet, which had 
arisen between my brother and Mr. Filmore, about a portrait. 
I followed them dreamily, and was hardly alive to what oc¬ 
curred till they had all gone up to the gallery, leaving me 
below; for I refused to come within sight of another picture 
that day. 

I made my way to the Grand Terrace, since it was agreed 
that we should saunter in the gardens when the dispute had 
been decided. I had been sitting here a short space, vaguely 
conscious of trim gardens, with a city and green hills in 
the distance, when, wishing to avoid the proximity of the 
sentinel, I rose and walked down the broad stone steps, in¬ 
tending to seat myself farther on in the gardens. Just as 
I reached the gravel walk I felt an arm slipped within mine, 
and a light hand gently pressing my wrist. In the same 
instant a strange intoxicating numbness passed over me, like 
the continuance or climax of the sensation I was still feel¬ 
ing from the gaze of Lucrezia Borgia. The gardens, the 
summer sky, the consciousness of Bertha’s arm being within 
mine, all vanished, and I seemed to be suddenly in darkness, 
out of which there gradually broke a dim firelight,and I felt my¬ 
self sitting in my father’s leather chair in the library at home. 
I knew the fireplace—the dogs for the wood fire—the black 
marble chimney-piece with the white marble medallion of the 
dying Cleopatra in the centre. Intense and hopeless misery 
was pressing on my soul; the light became stronger, for 
Bertha was entering with a candle in her hand—Bertha, my 
wife—with cruel eyes, with green jewels and green leaves on 
her white ball-dress; every hateful thought within her present 
to me.—“ Madman, idiot! why don’t you kill yourself, then ? ” 

It was a moment of hell. I saw into her pitiless soul—saw 
its barren worldliness, its scorching hate—and felt it clothe 
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me round like an air I was obliged to breathe. She came 
with her candle and stood over me with a bitter smile of con¬ 
tempt; I saw the great emerald brooch on her bosom, a 
studded serpent with diamond eyes. I shuddered—I despised 
this woman with the barren soul and mean thoughts; but I 
felt helpless before her, as if she clutched my bleeding heart, 
and would clutch it till the last drop of life-blood ebbed 
away. She was my wife, and we hated each other. Gradu¬ 
ally the hearth, the dim library, the candle-light disappeared 
—seemed to melt away into a background of light, the green 
serpent with the diamond eyes remaining a dark image on 
the retina. 

Then I had a sense of my eyelids quivering, and the living 
daylight broke in upon me; I saw gardens, and heard voices; 
I was seated on the steps of the Belvedere Terrace, and my 
friends were Tound me. 

The condition of mind into which I was thrown by this 
hideous vision made me ill for several days, and prolonged 
our stay in Vienna. I shuddered with horror as the scene re¬ 
curred to me; and it recurred constantly, with all its minutia 
as if they had been burnt into my memory; and yet, such is 
the madness of the human heart, under the influence of its 
immediate desires, I felt a wild hell-braving joy that Bertha 
was to be mine; for the fulfilment of my former prevision, 
concerning her first appearance before me, left me little hope 
that this last hideous glimpse of the future was the mere dis¬ 
eased play of my own mind, and had no relation to external 
realities. One thing alone I looked toward as a possible 
means of casting doubt on my terrible conviction—the dis¬ 
covery that my vision of Prague had been false—and Prague 
was the next city on our route. 

Meanwhile, I was no sooner in Bertha’s society again, than 
I was as completely under her sway as before. What if I 
saw into the heart of Bertha, the matured woman—Bertha, 
my wife ? Bertha, the girl, was a fascinating secret to me 
still. I trembled under her touch; I felt the witchery of her 
presence; I yearned to be assured of her love. The fear of 
poison is feeble against the sense of thirst. Nay, I was just 
as jealous of my brother as before—just as much irritated by 
his small patronizing ways; for my pride, my diseased sensi¬ 
bility were there as they had always been, and winced, as 
inevitably, under every offence as my eye winced from an in- 
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truding mote. The future, even when brought within the 
compass of feeling by a vision that made me shudder, had 
still no more than the force of an idea, compared with the 
force of present emotion—of my love for Bertha, of my dis¬ 
like and jealousy toward my brother. 

It is an old story, that men sell themselves to the tempter, 
and sign a bond with their blood, because it is only to take 
effect at a distant day; then rush on to snatch the cup, their 
souls thirst after, with an impulse not the less savage because 
there is a shadow beside them forevermore. There is no 
short cut, no tram-road, to wisdom; after all the centuries 
of invention, the soul’s path lies through the thorny wilder¬ 
ness which must be still trodden in solitude, with bleeding feet, 
with sobs for help, as it was trodden by them of old time. ' 

My mind speculated eagerly on the means by which I 
should become my brother’s successful rival, for I was still 
too timid, in my ignorance of Bertha’s actual feeling, to ven¬ 
ture on any step that would urge from her an avowal of it. 
I thought I should gain confidence, even for this, if my vision 
of Prague proved to have been veracious; and yet, the horror 
of that certitude! Behind the slim girl Bertha, whose words 
and looks I watched for, whose touch was bliss, there stood 
continually that Bertha with the fuller form, the harder eyes, the 
more rigid mouth—with the barren, selfish soul laid bare; no 
longer a fascinating secret, but a measured fact, urging itself 
perpetually on my unwilling sight. 

Are you unable to give me your sympathy—you who read 
this? Are you unable to imagine this double conscious¬ 
ness at work within me, flowing on like two parallel streams 
which never mingle their waters and blend into a common 
hue ? Yet you must have known something of the presenti¬ 
ments that spring from an insight at war with passion; and 
my visions were only like presentiments intensified to horror. 
You have known the powerlessness of ideas before the might 
of impulse; and my visions, when once they had passed into 
memory, were mere ideas—pale shadows that beckoned in 
vain, while my hand was grasped by the living and the loved. 

In after-days I thought, with bitter regret, that if I had 
foreseen something more or something different—if instead 
of that hideous vision which poisoned the passion it could not 
destroy, or if, even along with it, I could have had a fore¬ 
shadowing of that moment when I looked on my brother’s 
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face for the last time, some softening influence would have 
been shed over my feeling toward him; pride and hatred 
would surely have been subdued into pity, and the record of 
those hidden sins would have been shortened. But this is 
one of the vain thoughts with which we men flatter ourselves. 
We try to believe that the egoism within us would have easily 
been melted, and that it was only the narrowness of our 
knowledge which hemmed in our generosity, our awe, our 
human pity, and hindered them from submerging our hard 
indifference to the sensations and emotions of our fellow. 
Our tenderness and self-renunciation seem strong when our 
egoism has had its day—when, after our mean striving for a 
triumph that is to be another's loss, the triumph comes sud- 
deiily, and we shudder at it, because it is held out by the 
chill hand of Death. 

Our ariival in Prague happened at night, and I was glad 
of this, for it seemed like a deferring of a terribly decisive 
moment, to be in the city for hours without seeing it. As 
we were not to remain long in Prague, but to go on speedily 
to Dresden, it was proposed that we should drive out the 
next morning and take a general view of the place, as well 
as visit some of its specially interesting spots, before the heat 
became oppressive-^for we were in August, and the season 
was hot and dry. But it happened that the ladies were rather 
late at their morning toilet, and, to my father’s politely 
repressed but perceptible annoyance, we were not in the car¬ 
riage till the morning was far advanced. 

I thought with a sense of relief, as we entered the Jews’ 
quarter, where we were to visit the old synagogue, that we 
should be kept in this flat, shut-up part of the city until we 
should all be too tired and too warm to go farther, and so 
we should return without seeing more than the streets through 
which we had already passed. That would give me another 
day’s suspense—suspense, the only form in which a fearful 
spirit knows the solace of hope. But, as I stood under the 
blackened, groined arches of that old synagogue, made dimly 
visible by the seven thin candles in the sacred lamp, while 
our Jewish cicerone reached down the Book of the Law, and 
read to us in its ancient tongue—I felt a shuddering impres¬ 
sion that this strange building, with its shrunken lights, this 
surviving withered remnant of mediaeval Judaism, was of a 
piece with my vision. Those darkened dusty Christian saints. 
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with their loftier arches and their larger candles, needed the 
consolatory scorn with which they might point to a more 
shrivelled death-in-life than their own. 

As I expected, when we left the Jews’ quarter, the elders 
of our party wished to return to the hotel. But now, instead 
of rejoicing in this, as I had done beforehand, I felt a sudden 
overpowering impulse to go on at once to the bridge, and 
put an end to the suspense I had been wishing to protract. 

I declared, with unusual decision, that I would get out of 
the carriage and walk on alone; they might return without me. 
My father, thinking this merely a sample of my usual “ poetic 
nonsense," objected that I should only do myself harm by 
walking in the heat; but when I persisted, he said angrily 
that I might follow my own absurd devices, but that Schmidt 
(our courier) must go with me. I assented to this, and set 
off with Schmidt toward the bridge. I had no sooner passed 
from under the archway of the grand old gate, leading on to 
the bridge, than a trembling seized me, and 1 turned cold 
under the midday sun; yet I went on. I was in search of 
something—a small detail which I remembered with special 
intensity as part of my vision. There it was—the patch of 
rainbow light on the pavement transmitted through a lamp 
in the shape of a star. 

Before the autumn was at an end, and while the brown 
leaves still stood thick on the beeches in our park, my brother 
and Bertha were engaged to each other, and it was under¬ 
stood that their marriage was to take place early in the next 
spring. In spite of the certainty I had felt from that moment 
on the bridge at Prague, that Bertha would one day be my 
wife, my constitutional timidity and distrust had continued 
to benumb me, and the words, in which I had sometimes pre¬ 
meditated a confession of my love, had died away unuttered. 
The same conflict had gone on within me as before—the long¬ 
ing for an assurance of love from Bertha’s lips, the dread lest 
a word of contempt and denial should fall upon me like a 
corrosive acid. What was the conviction of a distant neces¬ 
sity to me ? I trembled under a present glance, I hungered 
after a present joy, I was clogged and chilled by a present 
fear. And so the days passed on; I witnessed Bertha’s en¬ 
gagement and heard her marriage discussed as if I were 
under a conscious nightmare—knowing it was a dream that 
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would vanish, but feeling stifled under the grasp of hard- 
clutching fingers. 

When I was not in Bertha’s presence—and I was with her 
very often, for she continued to treat me with a playful 
patronage that wakened no jealousy in my brother—I spent 
my time chiefly in wandering, in strolling, or taking long 
rides while the daylight lasted, and then shutting myself up 
with my unread books; for books had lost the power of 
chaining my attention. My self-consciousness was height¬ 
ened to that pitch of intensity in which our own emotions 
take the form of a drama, which urges itself imperatively on 
our contemplation, and we begin to weep, less under the sense 
of our suffering than at the thought of it. I felt a sort of 
pitying anguish over the pathos of my own lot; the lot of a 
being finely organized for pain, but with hardly any fibres 
that responded to pleasure—to whom the idea of future evil 
robbed the present of its joy, and for whom the idea of future 
good did not still the uneasiness of a present yearning or a 
present dread. I went dumbly through that stage of the 
poet’s suffering, in which he feels the delicious pang of utter¬ 
ance and makes an image of his sorrows. 

I was left entirely without remonstrance concerning this 
dreamy wayward life; I knew my father's thought about me: 
“That lad will never be good for anything in life; he may 
waste his years in an insignificant way on the income that falls 
to him; I shall not trouble myself about a career for him." 

One mild morning, in the beginning of November, it hap¬ 
pened that I was standing outside the portico, patting lazy 
old Csesar, a Newfoundland almost blind with age, the only 
dog that ever took any notice of me—for the very dogs 
shunned me, and fawned on the happier people about me— 
when the groom brought up my brother’s horse, which was to 
carry him to the hunt, and my brother himself appeared at 
the door, florid, broad-chested, and self-complacent, feeling 
what a good-natured fellow he was not to behave insolently 
to us all on the strength of his great advantages. 

“Latimer, old boy,” he said to me, in a tone of compas¬ 
sionate cordiality, “ what a pity it is you don’t have a run 
with the Itounds now and then! The finest thing in the world 
for low spirits! ’’ 

“ Low spirits! ’’ I thought bitterly, as he rode away; “ that 
is the sort of phrase with which narrow natures like yours 
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think to describe experience of which you can know no 
more than your horse knows. It is to such as you that the 
good of this world falls; ready dulness, healthy selfishness, 
good-tempered conceit—these are the keys to happiness.” 

The quick thought came, that my selfishness was even 
stronger than his—it was only a suffering selfishness instead 
of an enjoying one. But then, again, my exasperating insight 
into Alfred’s self-complacent soul, his freedom from all the 
doubts and fears, the unsatisfied yearnings, the exquisite tor¬ 
tures of sensitiveness that had made the web of my life, 
seemed to absolve me from all bonds toward him. This man 
needed no pity, no love; those fine influences would have 
been as little felt by him as the delicate white mist is felt by the 
rock it caresses. There was no evil in store for him; if he was 
not to marry Bertha, it would be because he had found a lot 
pleasanter to himself. 

Mr. Filmore's house lay not more than half a mile beyond 
our own gates; and whenever I knew my brother was gone 
in another direction, I went there for the chance of find¬ 
ing Bertha at home. Later on in the day I walked thither. 
By a rare accident she was alone, and we walked out in the 
grounds together, for she seldom went on foot beyond the 
trimly-swept gravel walks. I remember what a beautiful 
sylph she looked to me, as the low November sun shone on 
her blond hair, and she tripped along teasing me with her 
usual light banter, to which I listened half-fondly, half-mood- 
ily; it was all the sign Bertha’s mysterious inner self ever 
made to me. To-day, perhaps, the moodiness predominated, 
for I had not yet shaken off the access of jealous hate which 
my brother had raised in me by his parting patronage. Sud¬ 
denly I interrupted and startled her by saying, almost fiercely, 
“ Bertha, how can you love Alfred ? ” 

She looked at me with surprise for a moment, but soon 
her light smile came again, and she answered sarcastically, 
“ Why do you suppose I love him ? ” 

“ How can you ask that, Bertha ? ” 

“ What! your wisdom thinks I must love the man I’m going 
to marry ? The most unpleasant thing in the world. I should 
quarrel with him; I should be jealous of him; our m/nage 
would be conducted in a very ill-bred manner. A little quiet 
contempt contributes greatly to the elegance of life." 

“Bertha, that is not your real feeling. Why do you 
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delight in trying to deceive me by inventing such cynical 
speeches ? ” 

“ I need never take the trouble of invention in order to de¬ 
ceive you, my small Tasso”—that was the mocking name 
she usually gave me. “ The easiest way to deceive a poet 
is to tell him the truth.” 

She was testing the validity of her epigram in a daring 
way, and for a moment the shadow of my vision—the Bertha 
whose soul was no secret to me—passed between me and the 
radiant girl, the playful sylph whose feelings were a fasci¬ 
nating mystery. I suppose I must have shuddered, or betrayed 
in some other way my momentary chill of horror. 

“Tasso!” she said, seizing my wrist, and peeping round 
into my face, “ are you really beginning to discern what a 
heartless girl lam? Why, you are not half the poet I thought 
you were; you are actually capable of believing the truth 

The shadow passed from between us, and was no longer 
the object nearest to me. The girl whose light fingers grasped 
me, whose elfish charming face looked into mine—who I 
thought was betraying an interest in my feelings that she 
would not have directly avowed—this warm-breathed presence 
again possessed my senses and imagination, like a returning 
syren melody which had been overpowered for an instant by 
the roar of threatening waves. It was a moment as delicious 
to me as the waking up to a consciousness of youth after a 
dream of middle age. I forgot everything but my passion, 
and said with swimming eyes, 

“ Bertha, shall you love me when we are first married ? I 
wouldn’t mind if you really loved me only for a little while.” 

Her look of astonishment, as she loosed my hand and 
started away from me recalled me to a sense of my strange, 
my criminal indiscretion. 

“Forgive me,” I said hurriedly, as soon as I could speak 
again; “I did not know what I was saying.” 

“Ah, Tasso’s mad fit has come on, I see,” she answered 
quietly, for she had recovered herself sooner than I had. 
“ Let him go home and keep his head cool. I must go in, 
for the sun is setting.” 

I left her—full of indignation against myself. I had let 
slip words which, if she reflected on them, might rouse in 
her a suspicion of my abnormal mental condition—a suspicion 
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which of all things I dreaded. And besides that, I was ashamed 
of the apparent baseness I had committed in uttering them 
to my brother’s betrothed wife. I wandered home slowly, 
entering our park through a private gate instead of by the 
lodges. As I approached the house, I saw a man dashing off 
at full speed from the stable-yard across the park. Had any 
accident happened at home? No; perhaps it was only one 
of my father’s peremptory business errands that required this 
headlong haste. Nevertheless I quickened my pace without 
any distinct motive, and was soon at the house. I will not 
dwell on the scene I found there. My brother was dead— 
had been pitched from his horse, and killed on the spot by a 
concussion of the brain. 

I went up to the room where he lay, and where my father 
was seated beside him with a look of rigid despair. I had 
shunned my father more than any one since our return home; 
for the radical antipathy between our natures made my in¬ 
sight into his inner self a constant affliction to me. But now, 
as I went up to him, and stood beside him in sad silence, 1 
felt the presence of a new element that blended us as we had 
never been blent before. 

My father had been one of the most successful men in the 
money-getting world; he had had no sentimental sufferings, 
no illness. The heaviest trouble that had befallen him was 
the death of his first wife. But he married my mother soon 
after; and I remember he seemed exactly the same, to my 
keen childish observation, the week after her death as be¬ 
fore. But now, at last, a sorrow had come-:—the sorrow of 
old age, which suffers the more from the crushing of its pride 
and its hopes, in proportion as the pride and hope are narrow 
and prosaic. His son was to have been married soon—would 
probably have stood for the borough at the next election; 
That son’s existence was the best motive, that could be al¬ 
leged, for making new purchases of land every year to round 
off the estate. It is a dreary thing to live on, doing the 
same things year after year, without knowing why we do 
them. Perhaps the tragedy of disappointed youth and pas¬ 
sion is less piteous than the tragedy of disappointed age and 
worldliness. 

As I saw into the desolation of my father’s heart, I felt a 
movement of deep pity toward him, which was the beginning 
of a new affection—an affection that grew in spite of the 
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strange bitterness with which he regarded me in the first 
month or two after my brother’s death. If it had not been 
for the softening influence of my compassion for him—the 
first deep compassion I had ever felt—I should have been 
stung by the perception that my father transferred the inherit¬ 
ance of an eldest son to me with a mortified sense that fate 
had compelled him to the unwelcome course of caring for me 
as an important being. It was only in spite of himself that 
he began to think of me with anxious regard. There is 
hardly any neglected child for whom death has made vacant a 
more favored place, who will not understand what I mean. 

Gradually, however, my new deference to his wishes, the 
effect of that patience which was born of my pity for him, 
won upon his affection, and he began to please himself with 
the endeavor to make me fill my brother’s place as fully as 
my feebler personality would admit. I saw that the prospect, 
which by and by presented itself, of my becoming Bertha’s 
husband was welcome to him, and he contemplated in my 
case what he had not intended in my brother’s—that his son 
and daughter-in-law should make one household with him. 

My softened feeling toward my father made this the hap¬ 
piest time I had known since childhood—these last months 
in which I retained the delicious illusion of loving Bertha, of 
longing and doubting and hoping that she might love me. 
She behaved with a certain new consciousness and distance 
toward me after my brother’s death; and I, too, was under a 
double constraint—that of delicacy toward my brother’s 
memory, and of anxiety as to the impression my abrupt words 
had left on her mind. But the additional screen this mutual 
reserve erected between us only brought me more completely 
under her power; no matter how empty the adytum, so that 
the veil be thick enough. 

So absolute is our soul’s need of something hidden and un¬ 
certain, for the maintenance of that doubt and hope and 
effort which are the breath of its life, that if the whole future 
were laid bare to us beyond to-day, the interest of all man¬ 
kind would be bent on the hours that lie between; we should 
pant after the uncertainties of our one morning and our one 
afternoon; we should rush fiercely to the exchange for our 
last possibility of speculation, of success, of disappointment; 
we should have a glut of political prophets foretelling a crisis 
or a no-crisis within the only twenty-four hours left open to 
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prophecy. Conceive the condition of the human mind if all 
propositions whatsoever were self-evident except one, which 
was to become self-evident at the close of a summer’s day, 
but in the mean time might be the subject of question, of 
hypothAis, of debate. Art and philosophy, literature and 
science, would fasten like bees on that one proposition which 
had the honey of probability in it, and be the more eager be¬ 
cause their enjoyment would end with sunset. Our impulses, 
our spiritual activities, no more adjust themselves to the idea 
of their future nullity than the beating of our heart or the 
irritability of our muscles. 

Bertha, the slim, fair-haired girl, whose present thoughts 
and emotions were an enigma to me, amidst the fatiguing ob¬ 
viousness of the other minds around me, was as absorbing to 
me as this single unknown day—as a single hypothetic propo¬ 
sition, to remain problematic till sunset; and all the cramped, 
hemmed-in belief and disbelief, trust and distrust, of my na¬ 
ture, welled out in this one narrow channel. 

And she made me believe that she loved me. Without 
ever quitting her tone of badinage and playful superiority, 
she intoxicated me with the sense that I was necessary to 
her, that she was never at ease unless I was near her, sub¬ 
mitting to her playful tyranny. It costs a woman so little 
effort to besot us in this way! A half-repressed word, a mo-' 
meat’s unexpected silence, even an easy fit of petulance on 
our account, will serve us as hashish for a long while. 

Out of the subtlest web of scarcely perceptible signs, she set 
me weaving the fancy that she had always unconsciously loved 
me better than Alfred; but that, with the ignorant fluttered 
sensibility of a young girl, she had been imposed on by the 
charm, that lay for her in the distinction, of being admired 
and chosen by a man who made so brilliant a figure in the 
world as my brother. She satirized herself in a very graceful 
way for her vanity and ambition. What was it to me that I 
had the light of my wretched prevision on the fact that, now, 
it was I who possessed all but the personal part of my 
brother’s advantages ? Our sweet illusions are half of them 
conscious illusions, like effects of color that we know to be 
made up of tinsel, broken glass, and rags. 

We were married eighteen months after Alfred’s death, 
one cold, clear morning in April, when there came hail and 
sunshine both together; and Bertha, in her white silk and 
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pale-green leaves, and the pale hues of her hair and face, 
looked like the spirit of the morning. My father was hap¬ 
pier than he had thought of being again; my marriage, he 
felt sure, would complete the desirable modification of my 
character, and make me practical and worldly enough to take 
my place in society among sane men. For he delighted in 
Bertha’s tact and acuteness, and felt sure she would be mis¬ 
tress of me, and make me what she chose; I was only twenty- 
one, and madly in love with her. Poor father! He kept 
that hope a little while after our first year of marriage, and 
it was not quite extinct, when paralysis came and saved him 
from utter disappointment. 

I shall hurry through the rest of my story, not dwelling so 
much as I have hitherto done on my inward experience. 
When people are well known to each other, they talk rather 
of what befalls them externally, leaving their feelings and 
sentiments to be inferred. 

We lived in a round of visits for some time after our return 
home, giving splendid dinner-parties, and making a sensation 
in our neighborhood by the new lustre of our equipage, for 
my father had reserved this display of his increased wealth 
for the period of his son’s marriage; and we gave our ac¬ 
quaintances liberal opportunity for remarking, that it was a 
pity I made so poor a figure as an heir and a bridegroom. 

The nervous fatigue of this existence, the insincerities and 
platitudes which I had to live through twice over—through 
my inner and outward sense—would have been maddening to 
me if I had not had that sort of intoxicated callousness which 
came from the delights of a first passion. A bride and bride¬ 
groom, surrounded by all the appliances of wealth, hurried 
through the day by the whirl of society, filling their solitary 
moments with hastily snatched caresses, are prepared for their 
future life together as the novice is prepared for the cloister 
—by experiencing its utmost contrast. 

Through all these crowded, excited months, Bertha’s in¬ 
ward self remained shrouded from me, and I still read her 
thoughts only through the language of her lips and demeanor; 
I had still the human interest of wondering whether what I 
did and said pleased her, of longing to hear a word of affec¬ 
tion, of giving a delicious exaggeration of meaning to her 
smile. But I was conscious of a growing difference in her 
manner toward me; sometimes strong enough to be called 
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haughty coldness, cutting and chilling me as the hail had 
done that came across the sunshine on our marriage morning; 
sometimes only perceptible in the dexterous avoidance of a 
lete-i-tite walk or dinner to which I had been looking forward. 

I had been deeply pained by this—had even felt a sort of 
crushing of the heart, from the sense that my brief day of 
happiness was near its setting; but still I remained dependent 
on Bertha, eager for the last rays of a bliss that would soon 
be gone forever, hoping and watching for some after-glow 
more beautiful from the impending night. 

I remember—how should I not remember?—the time when 
that dependence and hope utterly left me, when the sadness 
I had felt in Bertha’s growing estrangement, became a joy 
that I looked back upon with longing, as a man might look 
back on the last pains in a paralyzed limb. 

It was just after the close of my father’s last illness, which 
had necessarily withdrawn us from society and thrown us 
more upon each other. It was the evening of my father’s 
death. On that evening the veil which had shrouded Bertha’s 
soul from me—had made me find in her alone, among my 
fellow-beings, the blessed possibility of mystery and doubt and 
expectation—was first withdrawn. Perhaps it was the first 
day since the beginning of my passion for her, in which that 
passion was neutralized by the presence of an absorbing feel¬ 
ing of another kind. 

I had been watching by my father’s death-bed; I had been 
witnessing the last fitful, yearning glance his soul had cast 
back on the spent inheritance of life—the last faint conscious¬ 
ness of love he had gathered from the pressure of my hand. 
What are all our personal loves when we have been sharing 
in that supreme agony ? In the first moments when we come 
away from the presence of death, every other relation to the 
living is merged, to our feeling, in the great relation of a 
common nature and a common destiny. 

In that state of mind I joined Bertha in her private sitting- 
room. She was seated, in a leaning posture, on a settee, with 
her back toward the door; the great rich coils of her pale 
blond hair, surmounting her small neck, visible above the 
back of the settee. I remember, as I closed the door behind 
me, a cold tremulousness seizing me, and a vague sense of 
being hated and lonely—vague and strong, like a presenti¬ 
ment. I know how I looked at that moment, for I saw my- 
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self in Bertha’s thought as she lifted her cutting gray eyes 
and looked at me; a miserable ghost-seer, surrounded by 
phantoms in the noonday, trembling under a bteeze when 
the leaves were still, without appetite for the common objects 
of human desire, but pining after the moonbeams. 

We were front to front with each other, and judged each 
other. The terrible moment of complete illumination had 
come to me, and I saw that the darkness had hidden no 
landscape from me, but only a blank, prosaic wall. From 
that evening forth, through the sickening years which fol¬ 
lowed, I saw all round the narrow room of this woman’s 
soul—saw petty artifice and mere negation, where I had de¬ 
lighted to believe in coy sensibilities and wit at war with latent 
feeling—saw the light, floating vanities of the girl defining 
themselves into the systematic coquetry, the scheming self¬ 
ishness, of the woman—saw repulsion and antipathy harden 
into hatred, giving pain only for the sake of wreaking itself. 

For Bertha too, after her kind, felt the bitterness of dis¬ 
illusion. She had believed that my wild, poet’s passion for 
her would make me her slave; and that, being her slave, I 
should execute her will in ail things. With the essential 
shallowness of a negative, unimaginative nature, she was un¬ 
able to conceive the fact that sensibilities were anything else 
than weaknesses. She had thought my weaknesses would 
put me in her power, and she found them unmanageable 
forces. Our positions were reversed. Before marriage slie 
had completely mastered my imagination, for she was a secret 
to me; and I created the unknown thought before which I 
trembled as if it were hers. But now that her soul was laid 
open to me, now that I was compelled to share the privacy 
of her motives, to follow all the petty devices that preceded 
her words and acts, she found herself powerless with me, ex¬ 
cept to produce in me the chill shudder of repulsion—power¬ 
less, because I could be acted on by no lever within her 
reach. I was dead to worldly ambitions, to social vanities, 
to all incentives within the compass of her narrow imagina¬ 
tion, and I lived under influences utterly invisible to her. 

She was really pitiable to have such a husband, and so all 
the world thought. A graceful, brilliant woman, like Bertha, 
who smiled on morning callers, made a figure in ballrooms, 
and was capable of that light repartee which, from such a 
woman, is accepted as wit, was secure of carrying off all sym- 
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pathy from a husband who was sickly, abstracted, and, as 
some suspected, crack-brained. 

Even the servants in our house gave her the balance of 
their regard and pity. For there were no audible quarrels 
between us; our alienation, our repulsion from each other, 
lay within the silence of our own hearts; and if the mistress 
went out a great deal, and seemed to dislike the master’s 
society, was it not natural, poor thing ? The master was 
odd. I was kind and just to ray dependants, but I excited 
in them a shrinking, half-contemptuous pity; for this class, 
of men and women, are but slightly determined in their esti¬ 
mate of others by general considerations, or even experi¬ 
ence, of character. They judge of persons as they judge of 
coins, and value those who pass current at a high rate. 

After a time I interfered so little with Bertha’s habits, 
that it might seem wonderful how her hatred toward me could 
grow so intense and active as it did. But she had begun to 
suspect, by some involuntary betrayals of mine, that there 
was an abnormal power of penetration in me—that fitfully, 
at least, I was strangely cognizant of her thoughts and in¬ 
tentions—and she began to be haunted by a terror of me, 
which alternated every now and then with defiance. She 
meditated continually how the incubus could be shaken off 
her life—how she could be freed from this hateful bond to a 
being whom she at once despised as an imbecile, and dreaded 
as an inquisitor. For a long while she lived in the hope that 
my evident wretchedness would drive me to the commission 
of suicide; but suicide was not in my nature. I was too 
completely swayed by the sense that I was in the grasp of 
unknown forces, to believe in my power of self-release. 

Toward my own destiny I had become entirely passive; for 
my one ardent desire had spent itself, and impulse no longer 
predominated over knowledge. For this reason I never 
thought of taking any steps toward a complete separation, 
which would have made our alienation evident to the world. 
Why should I rush for help to a new course, when I was only 
suffering from the consequences of a deed which had been 
the act of my intensest will ? That would have been the 
logic of one who had desires to gratify, and I had no desires. 
But Bertha and I lived more and more aloof from each other. 
The rich find it easy to live married and apart. 

That course of our life which I have indicated in a few 
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sentences filled the space of years. So much misery, so 
slow and hideous a growth of hatred and sin, may be com¬ 
pressed into a sentence! And men judge of each other’s 
lives through this summary medium. They epitomize the 
experience of their fellow-mortal, and pronounce judgment 
on him in neat syntax, and feel themselves wise.and virtuous 
—conquerors over the temptations they define in well-selected 
predicates. Years of wretchedness glide glibly over the lips 
of the man who has never counted them out in moments of 
chill disappointment, of head and heart throbbings, of dread 
and vain wrestling, of remorse and despair. We learn words 
by rote, but not their meaning; that must be paid for with 
our life-blood, and printed in the subtle fibres of our nerves. 

But I will hasten to finish my story. Brevity is justified 
at once to those who readily understand, and to those who 
will never understand. 

Some years after my father's death, I was sitting by the 
dim firelight in my library one January evening—sitting in 
the leather chair that used to be my father’s—when Bertha 
appeared at the door, with a candle in her hand, and ad¬ 
vanced toward me. I knew the ball-dress she had on—the 
white ball-dress, with the green jewels, shone upon by the 
light of the wax candle which lit up the medallion, of the dying 
Cleopatra, on the mantel-piece. Why did she come to me 
before going out ? I had not seen her in the library, which 
was my habitual place, for months. Why did she stand before 
me with the candle in her hand, with her cruel, contemptuous 
eyes fixed on me, and the glittering serpent, like a familiar 
demon, on her breast ? For a moment I thought this fulfil¬ 
ment of my vision at Vienna marked some dreadful crisis in 
my fate, but I saw nothing in Bertha’s mind, as she stood 
before me, except scorn for the look of overwhelming misery 
with which I sat before her. . . . “ Fool, idiot, why don’t you 
kill yourself, then ? ”—that was her thought. But at length 
her thoughts reverted to her errand, and she spoke aloud. 
The, apparently, indifferent nature of the errand seemed to 
make an absurd anti-climax to my prevision and my agitation. 

“ I have had to hire a new maid. Fletcher is going to be 
married, and she wants me to ask you to let her husband have 
the public-house and farm at Molton. 1 wish him to have 
it. You must give the promise now, because Fletcher is going 
to-morrow morning—and quickly, because I’m in a hurry." 
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“Very well; you may promise her,” I said indifferently, 
and Bertha swept out of the library again. 

I always shrank from the sight of a new person, and all 
the more when it was a person whose mental life was likely 
to weary my reluctant insight with worldly, ignorant triviali¬ 
ties. But I shrank especially from the sight of this new 
maid, because her advent had been announced to me at a 
moment to which I could not cease to attach some fatality. 
I had a vague dread that I should find her mixed up with the 
dreary drama of my life—that some new sickening vision 
would reveal her to me as an evil genius. When at last I 
did unavoidably meet her, the vague dread was changed into 
definite disgust. 

She was a tall, wiry, dark-eyed woman, this Mrs. Archer, 
with a face handsome enough to give her coarse, hard nature 
the odious finish of bold, self-confident coquetry. That was 
enough to make me avoid her, quite apart from the con¬ 
temptuous feeling with which she contemplated me. I sel¬ 
dom saw her; but I perceived that she rapidly became a 
favorite with her mistress, and after the lapse of eight or 
nine months, I began to be aware that there had arisen in 
Bertha's mind toward this woman a mingled feeling of fear 
and dependence, and that this feeling was associated with ill- 
defined images of candle-light scenes in her dressing-room 
and the locking-up of something in Bertha’s cabinet. My 
interviews with my wife had become so \ rief and so rarely 
solitary, that I had no opportunity of perceiving these images 
in her mind with more definiteness. The recollections of the 
past become contracted, in the rapidity of thought, till they, 
sometimes, bear hardly a more distinct resemblance to the 
external reality, tha’ the forms of an oriental alphabet to the 
objects that suggeste d them. 

Besides, for the last year or more a modification had been 
going forward in my mental condition, and was growing more 
and more marked. My inrigh; into the minds of those around 
me, was becoming dimmer and more fitful, and the ideas that 
crowded my double consciousness became less and less de¬ 
pendent on any personal contact. All that was personal in 
me seemed to be suffering a gradual death, so that I was 
losing the organ through which the personal agitations and 
projects of others could affect me. But, along with this relief 
from wearisome insight, there was a new development of what 
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I concluded—as I have since found rightly—to be a prevision 
of external scenes. It was as if the relation between me and 
my fellow-men was more and more deadened, and my rela¬ 
tion to what we call the inanimate was quickened into new 
life. 

The more I lived apart from society, and in proportion 
as my wretchedness subsided from the violent throb of ago¬ 
nized passion into the dulness of habitual pain, the more fre¬ 
quent and vivid became such visions as that I had had of 
Prague—of strange cities, of sandy plains, of gigantic ruins, 
of midnight skies with strange bright constellations, of moun¬ 
tain-passes, of'grassy nooks flecked with the afternoon sun¬ 
shine through the boughs. I was in the midst of such scenes, 
and in all of them one presence seemed to weigh on me in 
all these shapes—the presence of something unknown and 
pitiless. For continual suffering had annihilated religious 
faith within me; to the utterly miserable—the unloving and 
the unloved—there is no religion possible, no worship but a 
worship of devils. And beyond all these, and continually re¬ 
curring, was the vision of my death—the pangs, the suffoca¬ 
tion, the last struggle, when life would be grasped at in vain. 

Things were in this state near the end of the seventh year. 
I had become entirely free from insight, from my abnormal 
cognizance of any other consciousness than my own, and, in¬ 
stead of intruding involuntarily into the world of other minds, 
was living continually in my own solitary future. Bertha 
was aware that 1 was greatly changed. To my surprise she 
had of late seemed to seek opportunities of remaining in my 
society, and had cultivated that kind of distant yet familiar 
talk which is customary between a husband and wife who live 
in polite and irrevocable alienation. I bore this with languid 
submission, and without feeling enough interest in her motives 
to be roused into keen observation; yet I could not help per¬ 
ceiving something triumphant and excited in her carriage and 
the expression of her face—something too subtle to express 
itself in words or tones, but giving one the idea that she lived 
in a state of expectation or hopeful suspense. My chief feel¬ 
ing was satisfaction that her inner self was once more shut 
out from me; and I almost revelled, for the moment, in the 
absent melancholy that made me answer her at cross-pur¬ 
poses, and betray utter ignorance of what she had been saying. 

I remember well the look and the smile with which she 
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one day said, after a mistake of this kind on my part—“ I 
used to think you were a clairvoyant, and that was the reason 
why you were so bitter against other clairvoyants, wanting 
to keep your monopoly; but I see now you have become 
rather duller than the rest of the world.” 

I said nothing in reply. It occurred to me that her recent 
obtrusion of herself upon me, might have been prompted by 
the wish to test my power of detecting some of her secrets; 
but I let the thought drop again at once. Her motives and 
her deeds had no interest for me, and, whatever pleasures she 
might be reeking, I had no wish to balk her. There was still 
pity in my soul for every living thing, and Bertha was living 
—was surrounded with possibilities of misery. 

Just at this time there occurred an event which roused me 
somewhat from my inertia, and gave me an interest in the 
passing moment that I had thought impossible for me. It 
was a visit from Charles Meunier, who had written me word 
that he was coming to England for relaxation from too 
strenuous labor, and would like to see me. Meunier had 
now a European reputation; but his letter to me expressed 
that keen remembrance of an early regard, an early debt of 
sympathy, which is inseparable from nobility of character; 
and I, too, felt as if his presence would be to me like a tran¬ 
sient resurrection into a happier pre-existence. 

He came, and, as far as possible, I renewed our old pleasure 
of making//Af-d-//* excursions; though, instead of mountains 
and glaciers and the wide blue lake, we had to content our¬ 
selves with mere slopes and ponds and artificial plantations. 
The years had changed us both, but with what different re¬ 
sult! Meunier was now a brilliant figure in society, to whom 
elegant women pretended to listen, and whose acquaintance 
was boasted of by noblemen ambitious of brains. He re¬ 
pressed, with the utmost delicacy, all betrayal of the shock 
which I am sure he must have received from our meeting, or of 
a desire to penetrate into my condition and circumstances, 
and sought by the utmost exertion of his charming social 
powers to make our reunion agreeable. 

Bertha was much struck by the unexpected fascinations of 
a visitor whom she had expected to find presentable only on 
the score of his celebrity, and put forth all her coquetries 
and accomplishments. Apparently she succeeded in attract¬ 
ing his admiration, for his manner toward her was attentive 
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and flattering. The effect of his presence on me was so be¬ 
nignant, especially in those renewals of our old 
wanderings, when he poured forth to me wonderful narra¬ 
tives of his professional experi?nce, that more than once, 
when his talk turned on the psychological relations of disease, 
the thought crossed my mind that, if his stay with me were 
long enough, I might possibly bring myself to tell this man 
the secrets of my lot. Might there not lie some remedy for 
me, too, in his science ? Might there not, at least, lie some 
comprehension and sympathy ready for me in his large and 
susceptible mind ? But the thought only flickered feebly 
now and then, and died out before it could become a wish. 
The horror I had of again breaking in on the privacy of 
another soul made me, by an irrational instinct, draw the 
shroud of concealment more closely around my own, as we 
automatically perforin tne gesture we feel to be wanting in 
another. 

’When Meunier's visit was approaching its conclusion, 
there happened an event which caused some excitement in 
our household, owing to the surprisingly strong effect it ap¬ 
peared to produce on Bertha—on Bertha, the self-possessed, 
who usually seemed inaccessible to feminine agitations, and 
even hated in a self-restrained, hygienic manner. This 
event was the sudden severe illness of her maid, Mrs. Archer. 

I have reserved to this moment the mention of a circum¬ 
stance which had forced itself on my notice shortly before 
Meunier’s arrival, namely, that there had been some quarrel 
between Bertha and this maid, apparently during a visit, to a 
distant family, in which she had accompanied her mistress. I 
had overheard Archer speaking in a tone of bitter insolence, 
which I should have thought an adequate reason for immediate 
dismissal. No dismissal followed; on the contrary, Bertha 
seemed to be silently putting up with personal inconveniences 
from the exhibitions of this woman’s temper. I was the 
more astonished to observe that her illness seemed a cause 
of strong solicitude to Bertha; that she was at the bedside 
night and day, and would allow no one else to officiate as 
head-nurse. It happened that our family doctor was out on 
a holiday, an accident which made Meunier’s presence in the 
house doubly welcome, and he apparently entered into the 
case with an interest which seemed so much stronger than 
the ordinary professional feeling, that one day, when he had 
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fallen into a long fit of silence after visiting her, I said to 

“ Is this a very peculiar case of disease, Meunier ?" 

“No,” he answered, “it is an attack of peritonitis, which 
will be fatal, but which does not differ physically from many 
other cases that have come under my observation. But I’ll 
tell you what I have on my mind. I want to make an ex¬ 
periment on this woman, if you will give me permission. It 
can do her no harm—will give her no pain—for I shall not 
make it until life is extinct to all purposes of sensation. I 
want to try the effect of transfusing blood into her arteries 
after the heart has ceased to beat for some minutes. I have 
tried the experiment, again and again, with animals that have 
died of this disease, with astounding results, and I want to 
try it on a human subject. I have the small tubes necessary, 
in a case I have with me, and the rest of the apparatus could 
be prepared readily. I should use my own blood—take it 
from my own arm. This woman won’t live through the 
night. I’m convinced; and I want you to promise me your 
assistance in making the experiment. I can’t do without 
another hand, but it would perhaps not be well to call in a 
medical assistant from among your provincial doctors. A 
disagreeable, foolish version of the thing might get abroad.” 

“Have you spoken to my wife on the subject?” I said, 
“because she appears to be peculiarly sensitive about this 
woman; she has been a favorite maid.” 

“To tell you the truth,” said Meunier, “I don’t want her 
to know about it. There are always insuperable difficulties 
with women in these matters, and the effect on the supposed 
dead body may be startling. You and I will sit up together, 
and be in readiness. When certain symptoms appear I shall 
take you in, and at the right moment we must manage to get 
every one else out of the room. ” 

I need not give our further conversation on the subject. 
He entered very fully into the details, and overcame my re¬ 
pulsion from them, by exciting in me a mingled awe and curi¬ 
osity concerning the possible results of his experiment. 

We prepared everything, and he instructed me in my part 
as assistant. He had not told Bertha of his conviction that 
Archer would not survive through the night, and he had en¬ 
deavored to persuade her to leave the patient and take a 
night’s rest. But she was obstinate, suspecting the fact that 
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death was at hand, and supposing that he wished merely to 
save her nerves. She refused to leave the sick-room. Meu- 
nier and I sat up together in the library, he making frequent 
visits to the sick-room, and returning with the information 
that the case was taking precisely the course he expected. 
Once he said to me, “ Can you imagine any cause of ill-feel¬ 
ing this woman has against her mistress, who is so devoted to 
her ? ” 

“ I think there was some misunderstanding between them 
before her illness. Why do you ask ? ” 

“ Because I have observed for the last five or six hours— 
since, I fancy, she has lost all hope of recovery—there seems 
a strange prompting in her to say something which pain and 
failing strength forbid her to utter; and there is a threatening 
look in her eyes, which she turns continually toward her 
mistress. In this disease the mind often remains singularly 
clear to the last. ” 

“ I am not surprised at an indication of malevolent feeling 
in her,” I said. “She is a woman who' has always inspired 
me with distrust and dislike, but she managed to insinuate 
herself into her mistress’ favor.” He was silent after this, 
looking at the fire with an air of absorption, till he went up¬ 
stairs again. He st: yed awcy longer than usual, and, on re¬ 
turning. said to me quietly, “Come now.” 

I followed him to the chamber where death was hovering. 
The dark hangings of the large bed made a background that 
gave a strong relief to Bertha's pale face as I entered. She 
started forward as she saw me enter, and then looked at 
Meunier with an expression of angry inquiry; but he lifted 
up his hand, as if to impose silence, while he fixed his glance 
on the dying woman and felt her pulse. The face was pinched 
and ghastly, a cold perspiration was on the forehead, and the 
eyelids were lowered so as almost to hide the large dark eyes. 

After a minute Meunier walked round to the other side of 
the bed, where Bertha stood, and, with his usual air of gentle 
politeness toward her, begged her to leave the patient under 
our care—everything should be done for her—she was no 
longer in a state to be conscious of an affectionate presence. 
Bertha was hesitating, apparently almost willing to believe 
his assurance and to comply. She looked round at the 
ghastly, dying face, .as if to read the confirmation of that 
assurance, when for a moment the lowered eyelids were raised 
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again, and it seemed as if the eyes were looking toward 
Bertha, but blankly. A shudder passed through Bertha's 
frame, and she returned to her station near the pillow, 
tacitly implying that she would not leave the room. 

The eyelids were lifted no more. Once I looked at Bertha 
as she watched the face of the dying one. She wore a rich 
peignoir, and her blond hair was half covered by a lace cap; 
in her attire she was, as always, an elegant woman, fit to 
figure in a picture of modern aristocratic life; but I asked 
myself how that face of hers could ever have seemed to me 
the face of a woman born of woman, with memories of child¬ 
hood, capable of pain, needing to be fondled ? The features 
at that moment seemed so preternaturally sharp, the eyes 
were so hard and eager—she looked like a cruel immortal, 
finding her spiritual feast in the agonies of a dying race. For 
across those hard features, there came something like a flash 
when the last hour had been breathed out, and we all felt 
that the dark veil had completely fallen. 

What secret was there between Bertha and this woman ? 
I turned my eyes from her with a horrible dread lest my in¬ 
sight should return, and I should be obliged to see what had 
been breeding about two unloving women's hearts. I felt 
that Bertha had been watching for the moment of death as 
the sealing of her secret; I thanked Heaven it could remain 
sealed for me. 

Meunier said quietly, “She is gone.” He then gave his 
arm to Bertha, and she submitted to be led out of the room. 

I suppose it was at her order that two female attendants 
came into the room, and dismissed the younger one who had 
been present before. When they entered, Meunier had al¬ 
ready opened the artery in the neck that lay rigid on the pil¬ 
low, and I dismissed them, ordering them to remain at a dis¬ 
tance till we rang; the doctor, I said, had an operation to 
perform—he was not sure about the cause of her death. For 
the next twenty minutes I forgot everything but Meunier and 
the experiment in which he was so absorbed, that I think his 
senses would have been closed against ail sounds or sights 
which had no relation to it. It was my task, at first, to keep up 
the artificial respiration in the body, after the transfusion had 
been effected; but presently Meunier relieved me, and I could 
see the wondrous, slow return of life.. The breast began to 
heave, the inspirations became stronger, the eyelids quivered. 
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and the soul seemed to have returned beneath them. The 
artificial respiration was withdrawn; still the breathing con¬ 
tinued, and there was a movement of the lips. 

Just then I heard the handle of the door moving; I suppose 
Bertha had heard from the women that they had been dis¬ 
missed ; probably a vague fear had arisen in her mind, for 
she entered with a look of alarm. She came to the foot of 
the bed and gave a stifled cry. 

The dead woman’s eyes were wide open, and met hers in 
full recognition—the recognition of hate. With a sudden 
strong effort, the hand that Bertha had thought forever still 
was pointed toward her, and the haggard face moved. The 
gasping, eager voice said: 

“You mean to poison your husband . . . the poison is in 
the black cabinet. ... I got it for you . . . you laughed 
at me, and told lies about me behind my back, to make me 
disgusting . . . because you were jealous . . . are you sorry 

The lips continued to murmur, but the sounds were no 
longer distinct. Soon there was no sound—only a slight 
movement; the flame had leaped out, and was being extin¬ 
guished the faster. The wretched woman's heart-strings had 
been set to hatred and vengeance; the spirit of life had swept 
the chords for an instant, and was gone again forever. Great 
God! Is this what it is to live again? ... to wake up with 
our unstilled thirst upon us, with our unuttered curses rising 
to our lips, with our muscles ready to act out their half-com¬ 
mitted sins ? 

Bertha stood pale at the foot of the bed, quivering and 
helpless, despairing of devices, like a cunning animal whose 
hiding-places are surrounded by swift advancing flame. Even 
Meunier looked paralyzed; life, for that moment, ceased to be 
a scientific problem to him. As for me, this scene .seemed 
of one texture with the rest of my existence; horror was my 
familiar, and this new revelation was only like an old pain 
recurring with new circumstances. 

Since then Bertha and I have lived apart—she in her own 
neighborhood, the mistress of half our wealth; I as a wan¬ 
derer in foreign countries, until I came to this Devonshire 
nest to die. Bertha lives, pitied and admired; for what had 
I against that charming woman, whom every one but myself 
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could have been happy with ? There had been no witness of 
the scene in the dying-room except Meunier, and while Meu- 
nier lived his lips were sealed by a promise to me. 

Once or twice, weary of wandering, I rested in a favorite 
spot, and my heart went out toward the men and women and 
children whose faces were becoming familiar to me; but I 
was driven away again in terror at the approach of my old 
insight—driven away to live continually with the one un¬ 
known presence revealed and yet hidden by the moving cur¬ 
tain of the earth and sky. Till at last disease took hold of 
me and forced me to rest here—forced me to live in depend¬ 
ence on my servants. And then the curse of insight—of 
my double consciousness, came again, and has never left me. 
I know all their narrow thoughts, their feeble regard, their 
half-wearied pity. 

It is the 20th of September, 1850. I know these figures, I 
have just written, as if they were a long-familiar inscription. 
I have seen them on this page, in my desk, unnumbered times, 
when the scene of my dying struggle has opened upon me. 


